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THE “OLD SOUTH” SPEAKS. 


BY JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE, D.D. 








I AM a building, old and famous, 
Which every Boston boy may see ; 

Tbe Oid South Meeting-house my name is, 
Renowned in all our history. 

If any other church has reckoned 
To carve my name upon its stone, 

Let that be “Old South Church the Second,” 
Or *‘ Old South Junior,”’ till I’m gone. 


’Tis true I’m old and somewhat lonely, 
My dear companions mostly fled ; 
Of all | knew King’s Chapel only 
Still lifts in peace her old gray head. 
In our accordant bells the story 
Of former strife sounds far away. 
I was a Whig, and she a Tory; 
But we forget all that to-day. 


Sometimes it may have been vexatious, 
The governor and suite to see 

Go there, from out his palace spacious, 
Instead of coming here to me. 

Aud then when Andros seized our meeting, 
And brought his prayer-books, as you 

know; 

No matter! all these griefs are fleeting, 

And this was settled long ago. 


As business life around us hardens, 
Before it taste and memories bow ; 
Those grand old homesteads and thelr gar- 
dens! 
We’ve no such buildings left us now. 
The Province-House was banished lately, 
That shops might stand in lengthened 
row ; 
But how I miss that mansion stately— 
Its courts, its Indian and his bow. 


Dear Paddock Elms, my friends archaic, 
* Horse-ratlroads brought you to your doom ; 
The city fathers, too prosaic, 
Destroyed you in your summer bloom. 
I heard with grief Improvement summon 
Old Brattle Church its Square to flee ; 
I look in vain across the Common— 
The Hancock House no more I see. 


All human things are evanescent— 
Old Boston now is nearly gone ; 
And yet it would be very pleasant 
To see the Twentieth Cevtury born, 
To be the link together keeping 
Three centuries with one life instilled— 
Down Time’s majestic stream still sweep 
ivg, 
An ark with sacred memories filled. 


So sacred! Is there aught surrounding 
Our lives like this great Past behind ? 
Where Courage, Freedom, Faith abound- 
ing, 
Ose mighty cord of honor twined. 
A cord no rushing years can sever, 
So long as, looking up to me, 
Floating around my walls forever, 
These pure Ideals all shall see. 


But when your children tire of keeping 
The landmarks of their Fathers’ day— 
Forget the ashes round them sleeping 
And cast their sacred shrines away— 
Let monuments of peace and war go, 
Keep only cotton, leather, pork ; 
Boston will be a poor Chicago, 
Or el-e a miniature New York. 


My time-stained walls the mosses cover— 
Of well-spent years the living proof ; 
The ghosts of patriots round me hover, 
Whose voices rang beneath my roof. 
Though prouder domes are elsewhere swell- 
ing 
And loftier spires salute the morn, 
Let Boston save the plain old dwelling 
Where freedom for mankind was born, 








WORDS FOR THE HOUR ON TEM- 
PERANCE. 


BY THEODORE L, CUYLER, D.D. 


THE approach of the holiday season fur- 
nishes not only a fitting occasion fora fresh 
protest against offering intoxicants upon 
New Year’s Day, but fora bird’s eye glance 
at some of the present aspects of the tem- 
perance reform. The pernicious custom of 
setting out wine, punch, etc. before visit- 
ors on the birthday of the year deserves no 
quarter from pulpit or press. Itis a fla- 
grant sin against social morality, and 
without a shadow of excuse. Hospitality 
does not require intoxicating beverages, as 
long as ample supplies of coffee, lemonade, 
and other harmless drinks can be so easily 
provided. Many a young man takes his 
fatal first glass of wine on New Year’s Day. 
Many another has had his incipient appe- 
tite for alcoholics confirmed by the tempta- 
tions held out by female hands. It is not 
too strong an affirmation to say that the 
woman who deliberately offers an intoxica- 
ting glass to a man deserves to suffer the 
woes of a drunkard’s wife or a drunkard’s 
mother. Nor is it too much to say that no 
one has a right to ask God’s blessing on his 
home while he makes that home a place of 
perilous temptation to unwary feet and to 
those which easily ‘“‘stumble.” We may 
take it for granted that those who have the 
good sense to introduce THE INDEPENDENT 
into their houses have sense enough to 
keep intoxicating liquors out of them. 

2. During the year now closing a con- 
siderable discussion has arisen over the 
question whether spiritual conversion can 
take away entirely the physical appetite for 
strong drink. The position that a change 
of heart does often produce this physical 
effect has been stoutly affirmed at some of 
Mr. Moody’s temperance meetings and 
elsewhere. That sporadic cases of this 
kind have never occurred we are not pre 
pared to deny; but surely they cannot be 
frequent enough to establish such an extra- 
ordinary hypothesis. The appetite for 
alcoholic stimulants is a bodily craving, 
often amounting to a confirmed disease. 
Sometimes it is hereditary; sometimes it is 
produced and deeply-seated by long indulg. 
ence in stimulants. Certain bodily tissues 
become affected by drink, and so affected 
that they inevitably thirst for more drink. 
Now, that the supernatural grace of God 
may give a man the power to resist the 
cravings of a physical appetite is in ac- 
cordance with the Bible and with human 
experience. The enemy is not obliterated. 
He is conquered and kept under, This is 
the glory of divine grace that it ‘‘ giveth us 
the victory,” not over foes which have no 
existence, but over those which have a 
terrible vitality. When Paul struck hard 
blows to ‘‘ keep under” his physical appe- 
tites he was not fighting a man of straw. 
John B. Gough—in a late address in Lafay- 
ette-avenue Church, Brooklyn—affirmed 
most distinctly his utter disbelief in the 
new theory that a spiritual conversion has 
any such physical effect as to obliterate the 
appetite for liquor. There is no better 
authority than his, after thirty-five years of 
wide observation and severe personal expe- 
rience. His own appetite for drink is only 
a tiger chained up by vigilance and the 
Divine strength. 

Every theory is a dangerous one which 
leads people into the delusion that they can 
safely tamper with intoxicants. The worst 





thing about alcohol is its infernal subtlety. 

It can deceive the very elect. Thousands 

of Christians have fallen by its sorcery. I 

knew an otherwise excellent churchmem- 

ber who was often so overcome by his 

wine-bottle that he could not conduct his 

family worship intelligibly. A man who 

had been apparently converted from ine- 

briety has often exhorted and prayed 

in my own church-meetings, and has then 

been tracked to the dram-shop, on his way 
home from the service! A very largenum- 
ber of those who have signed the total 
abstinence pledge in Mr. Murphy’s mass- 
meetings have already gone back to their 
cups. All sueh facts—and we could multi- 
ply them indefinitely—only confirm the 
Bible truth that strong drink ‘“‘is a mock- 
er,” and whosoever once puts himself 
under its power discovers that it bites like 
a serpent and stings like an adder. Wedo 
not deny that many inebriates have been 
soundly converted; we havethe names of 
such on our church-roll to-day. But every 
such man should write on the palm of his 
hand: J cannot trust God too much, and I 
cannot trust myself too little. The vast ma- 
jority of persons, male or female, who ever 
become drunkards go down at last to the 
drunkard’s doom. This is one of the morst 
overwhelming and unanswerable arguments 
in favor of entire abstinence from the en- 
snaring glass. Is it not about time to stop 
quarreling about disputed Bible-texts, and 
to rest this moral reform upon the basis of 
common sense and Christian philanthropy? 
I dare not drink for my own sake. I ought 
not to drink for my neighbor’s sake. This 
is a total abstinence platform strong enough 


and broad enough for all to stand upon. 
3. Female inebriety is on the increase. 


When women are once enslaved by liquor 
or opium they are even more difficult cases 
to reform thanmen. Among the occupants 
of tenement-houses and in the by-streets 
female drunkenness is appaling. Baillie 
Lewis testifies before a parliamentary com- 
*mission that in Edinburgh the principal 
factor of intemperance among females is 
the licensed grocer’s shop. What is true 
of Edinburgh and Glasgow is equally true 
of New York and Brooklyn. The great 
mass of drinking women (with the excep- 
tion of prostitutes) procure their drams at 
the grocery. This fact gives fresh emphasis 
to the wisdom of the efforts now being 
made by Dr. Crosby’s Society, by the State 
League, and by the Brooklyn ‘‘ Brother- 
hood” to break up the corner drinking- 
dens. And the further we push this matter 
the more hideously illogical and suicidal it 
seems for the civil authorities to license a 
tippling-house of any kind or under any 
circumstances. But the refusal to license 
or to allow tippling-houses of all grades 
means practical ‘‘ prohibition.” So that 
Dr. Crosby and his coworkers will soon find 
themselves confronted with the question: 
Are we ready for that? 

The last twelve-month has witnessed a 
decided progress of agitation and discus- 
sion among the thoughtful classes in Great 
Britain. The ‘‘Church of England Tem- 
perance Society” numbers among its sup- 
porters the Bishops of Oxford, Exeter, and 
several more of its influential leaders. The 
brilliant Canon Farrar (author of the ‘‘ Life 
of Christ”) is delivering radical teetotal 
sermons in Westminster Abbey! Basil 
Wilberforce is agitating Britain with as 
much eloquence for total abstinence as his 
celebrated grandfather did for Negro eman- 





most popular orators in the Established 
Church. The British reformers are far 
more thorough, scientific, and statistical in 
their philanthropic movements than we are, 
They have great faith in parliamentary 
commissions, 

Before the present ‘‘Committee of the 
House of Lords” a very interesting series 
of answers has lately been rendered by Sir 
William Gull, the eminent physician of 
Guy’s Hospital. Sir William agrees with 
Dr. Richardson and Sir Henry Thompson 
in denouncing the too free use of alcoholic 
medicines. He testifies that he treats 
fever patients without alcoholic stimulants; 
that the use of wine, ales, and brandy by 
overworked people is useless and danger- 
ous; and that in regard to intellectual labor 
allsuch drinks are positively hurtful! Even 
the moderate use of alcoholic drinks he 
pronounces to be injurious to the nerve- 
tissues and deleterious to health. In reply 
to the question of the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury and Lord Penrhyn, he boldly said 
that ‘‘there is a great deal of injury done 
to health by the habitual wse of wines even 
in so-called moderate quantities.” This is 
rather radical doctrine to be heard in aris- 
tocratic quarters. Hedenies that alcoholic 
beverages either improve the intellect, or 
impart strength, or add nourishment, or 
supply warmth to the body. He makes a 
proper distinction between ‘‘ heat and the 
feeling of heat.” Sir William closed by 
advocating the immediate abandonment of 
intoxicating beverages on the same princi- 
ple that he would the prompt abandonment 
of poisons. 

When such wholesome teachings are 
heard from such influential quarters, it is 
time that American physicians began to re- 
consider their practice of freely using and 
recommending alcoholic tonics. Some of 
them do give the weight of their influence 
in opposition to such tonics; but it is still 
an undeniable fact that an immense 
amount of drunkenness is produced by the 
use of wines and Bourbon as restoratives. 
Alcohol covers up a great deal; but it cures 
very little. In medicine, as in the social 
circle, ‘‘wine is a mocker. Whoso is de- 
ceived thereby is not wise.” A ‘‘ Happy 
New Year” would it be if it banished the 
decanter from every house in our land. 


A WOMAN'S LETTER FROM WASH- 
INGTON. 


BY MARY CLEMMER. 











THE scene in the Senate on Thursday 
was most remarkable. One has heard 
louder, longer, more excited debates; but 
seldom has so tense and excited a silence 
prevailed as that which filled the brief 
interims of theroll-call. Noscenelike that 
has been seen in the Senate since ante-Rebel- 
lion days. To see a majority come in from 
outside is one thing; to behold a Judas in 
your own ranks is another. To see the 
man by your side walk over to the enemy 
is enough to filla strong man with wrath 
beyond speech. To see the scepter of 
power pass from the hands of one great 
party to another is a sight that no one, 
least of allits long-time standard-bearers, 
could bear with equanimity. Thus, as 
Patterson rushed to the Democratic side 
and Conover yielded like putty to 
the manipulations of Butler, the strong 
face of Edmunds gquivered with con- 
tempt and wrath,.and the faces of 
true men like Wadleigh, McMillan, Howe, 





cipation. These two clergymen are the 


Morrell, and others showed unmistakabl 
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signs of excitement. The whole world 

knows the story now. How Patterson had 

to choose either the penitentiary or the 

Democracy; and, as nine men out of ten 

probably would, he chose the latter. It is 

a dire thing, as all partisans know, to for- 

sake one’s party; but it is equally dreadful 

to go to the penitentiary, as far a8 a man’s 
comfort is coneerned. The most passionate 
partisan, in his first dispassionate moment 
outside of the arena of combat, could hard- 
ly blame the poor wretch, however much 
he despised him, if he did his best to avert 
such a fate. The intense excitement of 
Thursday rose to its hight, with but few 
spectators to contemplate it from the galler- 
ies. Conkling whispered to Judge Davis, 
Conover flew to the bosom of Thurman, 
and the world was not there to look. The 
enthusiasm of the newspaper man rose to 
its flood-tide. At last, after weary weeks 
of bumdrum, be had a scene nearly to 
himself. And such ascene! The like of 
it had not been witnessed since ‘‘’61,” at 
least. At last he was not to make brick 
without straw, and he “filled in” his 
dispatches with pictures of ‘‘ breathless 
silence,” and of the South Carolina 
Judas, that glowed and burned, and 
thrilled many a reader with vain regret 
that he did not see the sight. To-day the 
world avenged itself. Patterson was to 
speak, the Sunday journals said. So, un- 
mindful of lowering skies, of the Monday 
wash-tubs, or the dubious Monday dinner, 
feminine Washington rushed to the gallery 
of the Senate, to see him; and masculine 
Wasbington packed itself away in its pen 
on the other side or spread itself out over 
the Senate floor. Rev. Mr. Newman, who 
on Thursday is to take his annual flight on 
‘Our Country and its Needs” before an 
admiring world of Methodists, is now bury- 
ing himself, before pluming for that track 
of sounding periods, in the depths of a 
Senate sofa, behind his hat and um- 
brella. Little Dr. Sunderland, whose 
voice is so much bigger and mightier than 
his person, lifts it upin a prayer that the 
Lord himself, if he hears it, must consider 
a model of brevity and eloquence. The 
diplomatic gallery is empty; the private 
gallery is full. In acentral seat sits the 
wife of the accused Patterson, whose snow- 
white face and jet-black hair are suflicient 
to make her conspicuous among her more 
neutrally-tinted sisters. Through the crowd- 
ed galleries and almost equally crowded 
floor runs that buzz of expectation, always 
so marked in these legislative halls when 
something is about to happen. To-day 
what is it? A man indicted for bribery is 
about to defend himself—not for the 
crime of which he stands accused. but for 
his recusant vote, which has given the long- 
time majority of the Republicans into the 
power of the Democrats. This majority 
of two is large enough to object to the 
repgrt of the Committee on Privileges and 
Elections on the case of Spofford vs. Kel- 
logg, of Louisiana. This leaves the Senate 
free for at least twenty-four hours for the 
fight of the day. Senator Thurman begins 
it by offering a motion to discharge the 
Committee of Privileges and Elections 
from further consideration of the case of 
M. C. Butler, of South Carolina. Where- 
upon Judge Davis, the mighty man of the 
Senate, rises to define his own position and 
tell why he shall vote to sustain this reso- 
lution. The intimate friend and executor 
of Lincoln, long a judge on the Supreme 
Bench, his large faculties trained by exten- 
sive cultivation, by long experience, his 
mind broad, clear, and accurate, no sen- 
ator’s words carry more weight or are lis- 
tened to with more absolute respect. Very 
few brains could carry three hundred 
pounds of body without being clogged and 
impeded. The mind of Judge Davis seems 
to soar free of this weight. His step is 
quick and light, his gestures graceful and 
free. His features sharply defined—mind 
here refining and keeping down the ad- 
ipose—while his brown hair, scarcely 
touched of gray, soft and silken as a 
woman’s or a child’s, defines beyond ques- 
tion the native refinement of his temper- 
ament. 

He is followed by Senator Edmunds, the 
Vermont Nestor, who, though scarcely 
fifty, looks as old as the hills. Dyspepsia 
having marked him for its own in his 


have edged his mind while it thinned his 


muscles. It is sharp as a briar, but not 
acidulous. He rarely shows temper or 
emotion. But he penetrates a point to 


the last nerve of the sensitive bone and 
holds it with a grip that is pitiless. 
His head is bald, bis face long, his 
beard gray and flowing, and be looks 
as if he might have been a lawgiver in 
Istael, or even .bave presided over the 
EluSinian mysteries. This is what he is 
in the Senate.. In domestic life he is most 
genial and admirable, a very lover to his 
gentle and gifted wife, the best friend and 
companion of his youthful daughters. 
Meanwhile, as we contemplate him, a 
louder buzz makes us look up, and lo! be- 
hold Patterson. We have seen him a hun- 
dred times before. The galleries have be- 
held him for five years sit at bis desk, and 
never buzzed at him before. Now it is 
quite evident that he is gotten up for the 
occasion and nerved for the situation, as he 
strides over from the Democratic side to 
his seat, a tall and rather slender man, with 
a backbone so straight that it curves in- 
ward—perhaps with wrath at this moment. 
He is dressed in black broadcloth of un- 
dimmed luster and unexceptionable cut, 
with a faultless shirt-front, studded with 
brilliants. His dress and manner is that 
of a man whom, at least, one woman 
some time in his -life has _ called 
handsome, and he has never forgotten or 
gotten over the fact. The extreme nicety 
of his attire indicates care even to vanity. 
Vanity seems to run in the crinkles of his 
flame-colored hair, in whose abundant 
waves lies his only positive claim to beauty. 
To-day these spunky locks are brushed out 
at least two inches further than usual, into 
a sparkling mass, which with every sudden 
turn of the haughty head seem to scintil- 
late defiance. He is a blonde, with not a 
high, but strongly perceptive forehead, 
straight, heavy eyebrows, deeply-sunken 
eyes; a rugged nose, more indicative of 
force than refinement; a half-sardonic 
mouth, that looks out bitterly from under 
its encircling moustache. His attitude and 
aspect indicates a man of positive power, 
feeling, and intellect. Not of the highest 
caliber, certainly; yet of a force potent 
enough to push him above the average 
level of success, and in the process the 
very momentum of his desires and pas- 
sions might strand him beyond the 
indelible high mark which divides abso- 
lute integrity from over-reaching cupidity. 
He still sits in the very center of the Re- 
publican stronghold of the Senate; but his 
old-time comrades turn their backs upon 
him. Edmunds will not speak to him, and 
Howe, of Wisconsin, the long-time cup- 
bearer of Roscoe Conkling, occasionally 
turns and gazes upon him with a long, 
wondering, pitying gaze, as if he were a 
curiosity of the purest water and an apos- 
tate of the deepest dye. In the midst of 
such surroundings sits the man rejected of 
his brethren and indicted for a state’s-pris- 
on offense, utterly conscious and defiant. 
This you see in every gesture and move- 
ment. He may die; but he will die hard 
and is made of such metal that with his 
last gasp he could turn and strike with a 
deadly blow his antagonist. Facing him, 
on the opposite side of the Senate, amid 
his newly-found friends, the Democrats, 
sits Simon Conover. Like the little sand- 
piper of the beach, he has taken on the hues 
of his native sands in creeping out from 
New Jersey. He is a sandy-looking little 
being, whose presence indicates that his 
existence means nothing in particular. 
Perhaps no human creature is so poor in 
make-up that he cannot do harm; but the 
Lord allows many to live who are incapa- 
ble of any positive good. By his aspect 
such a one seems Conover. Born in 1840, 
he is, I believe, the very youngest senator; 
but he does not look young. He is entire- 
ly bald, his head is flat, his features plebe- 
ian, the entire expression of the man in- 
animate and weak. The only positive 
force in him is his devotion to himself and 
to his own interests. The world may wag 
as it will; he is always for Conover, and, 
in the interests of that small person, has 
now taken his seat on the Democratic side, 
supported by the backbones of Gordon 
and Bayard, and the bandanna blasts of 
Thurman, when he blows his bugle in the 





prime, rotundity is denied him. Pain may 


little apostate’s cause, 





Upon the heéls of Edmund’s acute and 
parliamentary remarks Patterson rises to 
his feet, electric with pent-up passion. His 
feelings outrun his words and choke 
them, 

**No man liven,” he cries, ‘‘is a truer 
Republican than I am. If senators who 
say So much about the votes of other sen- 


ators would stop and think who was to 


blame in the matter, they would not say so 
much. He had told senators that if the 
Kellogg case had been reported he would 
vote for it till it was pushed through to a 
conclusion. But it had not been reported, 
and this case had now come up first. He 
had never told any Democrat, excepting 
Gen. Butler himself, that he would vote 
for bim; and he had said all summer that 
he would vote for him, because he believed 
he had been legally and fairly and honestly 
elected. If that be corruption, make the 
most of it. There was no power in the 
Senate or out of it to make him do differ- 
ently. It had been said that he was going 
to turn the Senate over to the Demecratic 
party and disrupt the Republican party. 
He had never told anybody that he wus 
going to turn the party over. If voting 
for Mr. Butler would dissolve the Repub- 
lican party, God knows it ought to be dis- 
solved. He would rather lose his right 
arm than dissolve the Republican party.” 
In his excitement, he contradicts himself. 
Saying at the beginning that he had told 
no Democrat but Mr. Butler that he was 
going to vote for him, and before he sits 
down declaring that he told several, nam- 
ing Lamar as one. 

Here Lamar, thinking it time that he 
came to the rescue of his excited new ally, 
arises and says ‘‘that the senator is mis- 
taken; that neither in the cloak-room nor 
anywhere else had he ever said that he 
was going to vote for Butler.” A litle 
later Conover thinks it time that he pipea 
little. Thus he arises and says that he will 
corroborate what Mr. Patterson had said— 
that Gen. Butler met him (Conover) in the 
lobby and told him he did not consider the 
vote then pending a party one and would 
not require him to vote. [Great laughter 
all over the Senate.] When Mr. Conover 
rose and said: “‘ Would not request me to 
vote.” 

Mr. Patterson, continuing, said he would 
vote for Mr. Butler as often as it was 
necessary, and it might as well be under- 
stood first as last. He was trying to carry 
out the willof his people, and he should do 
it, despite the newspapers, as he did not 
care much what they said. The reporters 
did not mean any harm He knew that 
they did not, for he had been a reporter 
himself. 

But he was very soon put to the test, to feel 
how a reporter may sting. After Conover 
had read from disjointed slips of paper, 
with a schoolboy voice and manner, his de- 
fense, in which he claimed ignorance of 
the law, while he made two or three palp- 
able ‘‘ hits,” which made the galleries laugh, 
Edmunds arose, and said he had nothing to 
say in reply to the senators from South Caro. 
lina and Florida; but, in order to test the 
sense of the Senate on the matters that had 
been so much talked about, he was about 
to propose an amendment to the resolution 
from the senator from Ohio. If it were 
true that a senator who was under indict- 
ment for buying his seat in the Senate had 
been promised that, if he would vote a cer- 
tain way, that indictment would be 
quashed, and if be did not he would be 
sent to the penetentiary; if he had been 
told that the wheels of justice should he 
stopped— 

Mr. Patterson (coming in from the cloak - 
room).—‘‘ Does the senator mean to say 
that upon his own responsibility?” 

Mr, Edmunds.—“‘ Certainly. I say every- 
thing that] say on my own responsibility.” 

Mr. Patterson.—‘‘ All I have to say is 
that it is untrue.” 

Mr. Edmunds,—‘‘I did not say it was 
true. I said if it were true.” 

Mr. Gordon said, if they were to be per- 
mitted to make such statements merely 
upon rumors, he might be just as able to 


say that the other side had induced a judge . 


to hold his decision over the head of a 
senator to make him retrace his steps. 

Mr. Edmunds then began to laud the New 
York Tribune, and to tell how it entered 
more homes than any other journal in the 





land, and that into these homes it had borne 
the tale of Patterson’s bribery, and how he 
had voted for Butler to save himself from 
the penitentiary. The cold-blooded man- 
ner in which this paragraph was read was 
far more cruel than the paragraph itself, 
which, afterall, was but a fair statement of 
the current report of the day. The thou- 
sands im the gallery leaned over breathless- 
ly; the white face of the wife opposite grew 
whiter as she heard; the accused man held 
tighter with his arm the little ruddy-haired 
boy who had crept to his side, while he 
quivered from head to foot with excite- 
ment. As Mr. Edmunds read the last word, 
he sprang to his feet and cried: ‘‘ Mr. 
President and Senators, I appeal to the 
manhood and sense of justice of each of 
you if the action of the senator from Ver- 
mont is fairor just. Iam here to carry 
out the will of my constituents. The in- 
dictments spoken of by the senator have 
been in existence for weeks, and why are 
they brought in here to-day and read? I 
appeal for justice. If, because I will not 
vote as some persons demand, my God, am 
I to be tried and convicted in a minute? 
Must I be tried and convicted in my ab- 
sence? Why did not the senator from Ver- 
mont do that weeks ago? It has been pub- 
lished, and I read it, and it has been here 
for weeks.” 

If not pulled by opposing interests, 
the human heart at bottom is ever 
kind. Patterson might be the  veriest 
wretch in the world; but the  feel- 
ing that moment was that he was not 
having fair play. ‘‘All I ask for,” he cried, 
‘*is for fair play, for a white man’s chance 
for justice.” 

A low murmur of applause (silenced in a 
minute) running along the galleries told 
that, after everything, the people were with 
the supposed culprit. 

To many Mr. Edmunds’s assault was 
without potency, from the well-remem- 
bered fact that the journal which he now 
lauded he had as often decried. The world 
knows tbat the New York 77rvhvne in the 
main is fair and just far beyond average 
journals. The world of Washington knows, 
also, that it has never been spared by Re- 
publican senators when it bravely assailed 
any of their pet sins.or measures. In 
the Senate Chamber Roscoe Conkling has 
berated it in particular and all newspapers 
in general by the hour; and Mr. Edmunds 
has not lagged far behind him in the same 
diatribes. Thus it was something unwont- 
ed to hear it lauded by one of these law- 
givers, for any cause whatsoever. I only 
hope his praises will continue. The mantle 
of newspaper assault now fell upon the 
honored but choked-up head of Senator 
Thurman. In spite of snuff and catarrh, 
he flew into the breach, and, amid blasts 
from his nose that shook the foundations 
beneath him and shook the galleries above 
him with peals of laughter, which woke 
the irate Edmunds to hints of arrest, he 
‘lathered” his opponent for arraigning 
his new-born son of Democracy ‘“‘on the 
accusation of an anonymous newspaper 
scribbler.” The newspaper and ‘‘ the news- 
paper scribbler,” packed into every sentence, 
were beaten with many stripes. Alack! that, 
after sucha ‘‘ whaling,” the newspaper and 
despised scribbler should still live, livelier 
than ever, to'snap the finger of truth in 
the face of the loftiest political sinner who 
holds office or who is moving heaven and 
earth to get one. Another fact robs the 
war of the Republican senators upon their 
two apostates of much of its potency. 
Patterson declared yesterday that he had 
always maintained his manhood; that he 
had never done anything of which he 
was asbamed. Men’s standard of honor 
vary so with their natures that he may 
have said this truthfully, and yet have 
done. much of which many men would 
be ashamed. He may be a_ rascal; he 
may be a man of unblemished honor, 
according to his light. One thing is cer- 
tain, he is neither better nor worse to-day 
than he was last spring. Heis the same 
man that he was five years ago. As te 
says, the charge for which he is now in- 
dicted stood against him four months ago. 
Why did not Republican senators shrink 
from him in holy horror then?. If their 
souls are too white to endure the presence 
of the man who sold a bribe, why did they 
fraternize with him without rebuke till he 
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voted for a Democrat? Why were they 
silent, treasuriog his vote till it slipped to 
the other side, bearing with it the price- 
less balance of power? 

Why? 

Which is the dearer—integrity white as 
snow, political honor without blemish, or 
patronage, power, place? 

Mr. Patterson may deserve to go to the 
penitentiary, for aught of my actual knowl- 
edge to the contrary; but of this Iam cer- 
tain, he willnot go alone if every senator 
of the United States who bought his seat in 
the United States Senate accompanies him. 
If he is a money-changer, drive out Patter- 
son from the temple of the people; only 
drive out with him the rest of the money- 
changers. Then possibly the majority 
might again shift places. 


WASHINGTON, D.C., Nov. 27th, 1877. 





“THE BONDAGE OF THE PULPIT.” 


BY PROF, WILLIAM C. WILKINSON, 


Tue phrase at the head of this paper de- 
serves, perhaps, to be quoted within 
quotation, for I borrow it through another 
from myself. The editor of Scribner’s 
Monthly, in the department ‘‘ Topics of 
the Time,” uses the phrase in question as 
title to an article which appears in the 
current number of that periodical. This 
article begins as follows: 

‘The phrase which furnishes the title of 
this article is not original. We borrow it 
of a distinguished Orthodox theological 
professor in Rochester, who, having omit- 


ted the articles which he wrote upon it. 


from his ‘Free Lance’ book, has got 
through with it, we suppose, and has thus 
left it for the use of those who are not 
likely to become theological professors.” 

The customary adjective of well-hred 
compliment with which the allusion to the 
‘‘Orthodox theological professor” is ac- 
companied need not prevent the present 
writer from recognizing himself as the 
person thus anonymously designated. The 
implication, not discourteously conveyed, 
seems here to be that the author of the 
papers spoken of by the editor, on the 
‘‘Bondage of the Pulpit,” is now in a 
position forbidding him longer openly to 
indulge in the spirit and to proclaim the 
sentiments which animated those papers. 
The very fact, however, that, having first 
published such articles, he was afterward, 
and not long afterward, elected to an 
** Orthodox theological professor’s” p]ace in 
a theological seminary, and that by the 
undivided suffrages of a representative 
body, composed partly of ‘‘ Orthodox ” min- 
jsters and partly of ‘‘ Orthodox” Jaymen, 
ought to have been seen by the editor to be 
in itself an indication of ecclesiastical 
freedom working dead against the purpose 
for which the allusion, with its suggestive 
implication, was introduced. Surely, even 
an ‘‘Orthod>x theological professor,” 
chosen to be such, in the face of articles 
recently published, with his name, on the 
‘Bondage of the Pulpit,” might be imag” 
ined still to have use both for that title 
and for those articles in the course of his 
professional instruction. A man’s acces- 
sion to an ‘‘ Orthodox theological ” chair, 
occurring in such away and under such 
circumstances, should not be assumed to 
be equivalent to a sale and foreclosure of 
his liberty. 

The simple fact is—not important, cer- 
tainly, but proper to be mentioned—that 
those very articles on the ‘‘ Bondage of the 
Pulpit” constitute a part of the collateral 
reading on the subject discussed which is 
now regularly given to the classes in the 
homiletical department of the Rochester 
Theological Seminary. Occasion is taken, 
in connection with the presentation of the 
papers, to point out how, with what wise 
salt of allowance, such purposely one-sided 
and provisional expressions of opinion and 
sentiment ought always to be read. That 
is to say, the vehement appeal and advocacy 
of the papers is balamced with considera- 
tions on the other side—as is proper and 
necessary in the case of an instructor ad- 
dressing comparatively inexperienced 
pupils; but as would be contrary to the 
end aimed at by a writer, without official 
position, simply seeking to arouse and in- 
cite a body of ministers believed to have 
grown, many of them, slack in enterprise 
and forgetful of their object. Still, the 
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main idea of those papers—the duty of 
manly independence for ministers in obedi- 
ence to Christ—continues to be taught, 
through them, by their author, with such 
force as is at his command, year after 
year, from the Orthodox theological profess- 
or’s’”’ chair which he has the honor and 
the responsibility from his Master and 
from his brethren to occupy. 

Why not? The editor of Scribner’s 
Monthly, in the article from which the fore- 
going quotation is taken, is following up 
the line of discussion, some time ago en- 
tered upon by him, to show that the Ortho- 
dox ministers of the day are under a 
grievous bondage of ‘‘creeds.” ‘‘ We 
would: like to do what we can to make a 
larger place for Christian teachers,” he 
says. ‘‘Do they object to it? Can they 
not be trusted in a larger place? Would 
they be likely to abuse their liberty if 
their creeds were shorter and more elastic?” 
‘*Creeds” are thus seen to be, in the 
opinion of the editor of Scribner’s Monthly, 
the cause of bondage to ministers. This 
topic was touched upon in those papers on 
the ‘‘ Bondage of the Pulpit” which the 
editor honors by borrowing, with acknowl- 
edgment, their title. The following para- 
graphs, cited from them, will remind the 
borrower what view of the relation of 
creeds to ministerial bondage the writer - 
held before the dream ever once entered his 
brain that he was ‘‘likely to become a 
theological professor.” He still holds the 
same view, and he ventures respectfuily to 
regret if he cannot strengthen himself in it 
by the influential accord of the editor of 
Serthner’s Monthly: 

“Tt may occur to some as a singular 
oversight vot to include submission to a 
creed among the fetters that bind the pulpit. 
The omission is not inadvertent. <A creed 
may, no doubt, be confessed in a craven 
spirit. The confession, then, is only a seal 
to the bondage of the preacher. The 
bondage itself is a bondage to which he 
was born. It is a mistake, however, to 
imagine, as emancipated thinkers delight 
to imagine, that such is the case with most 
preachers,or even with many. With the com- 
paratively few who make their submission 
to a creed in this slavish spirit it really 
does not affect their freedom in the pulpit 
to any appreciable extent. If they are 
slaves to their creed, their creed is but one 
among many masters—among masters so 
many, in fact, that the addition of another 
is purely indifferent. 

‘* On the other band, ministers who have 
a personal belief of their own, which sends 
its roots down to and through the very 
bases of their being, are certainly not there- 
by made less free. Such a belief is an 
element of strength, and of stability which 
is strength; but it is not an element of 
bondage. 

‘¢Men with a belief like this have been 
the fixed points of human history, when all 
was eddy and flux besides. If the belief 
of one has happened also to be the belief of 
many. of these brethren in power, what 
harm in their calling their common belief'a 
creed? Does the change of name from 
Anglo-Saxon to Latin change the thing? 
And suppose the creed finds adherents, or 
even suppose it makes adherents, according 
to a natural law of relative ascendency 
among minds, and the number of subscrip- 
tions increases—what then? Does it work 
some mysteriously mischievous change in 
the influence of a creed to group the sub- 
scribers under a general term and style 
them a religious denomination? Isa creed 
a bondage simply because it is reasonable 
enough to command tbe assent of a great 
number of minds? We have heard from of 
old that union is strength. It is late that 
we learn of union as bondage. nee 

‘‘We are far, therefore, from reckoning 
hearty subscription to a creed a source of 
bondage to the pulpit. It seems to us, instead, 
to be one of the most vital and most fruitful 
among the conditions of its freedom and 
power. There is, however, notwithstand- 
ing, a secret of pulpit bondage in very close 
neighborhood here. 

‘*We, accordingly, name, as next in 
order on our list of causes for the bondage 
of the pulpit, the affectation of a smart 
contempt for creeds, which the love of. 
popularity, or, possibly, in some cases, the 
hope of a larger influence, induces a class 
of ministers to maintain, A sharp state- 
ment is a sufficient argument here. The 
affectation of freedom must be the reality 
of bondage. aaa 

** At every turn toward the exercise of a 
real and effective freedom in his pulpit 
our ‘new Timothy’ is encountered by the 
same revolving necessity of being bound, 
that he may appear to the world to be free. 
He must be a ‘live’ man; he must be ‘up 
with the times’; he must believe in all 
sorts of ‘progress’; he must show that re 
ligion can be jolly; he must be insympathy 
with what is liberal, and different, and 
new. These are our young minister’s in- 
exorable necessities. He is completely 
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sorties are all repulsed with loss. If he 
finally capitulates, his force then is not 
much more completely lost to the suffering 
cause than it was before he capitulated.” 
Scribner's Monthly wants ministers to 
have more ‘“‘liberty.” It thinks less 
‘‘creed” and more elastic would emanci- 
pate them. Now, how, pray, does ‘‘creed”’ 
bind a minister, unless it represents his 
convictions either of duty or of self-inter- 
est? And, if it represents his convictions 
of duty, should it not bind him? Is not 
such bondagetrueliberty? If it represents 
his convictions of self-interest only or 
chiefly, Scribner’s Monthly would hardly 
care, I suppose, to get him more ‘“‘liberty.” 
Self-interest, creed or no creed, is such a 
man’s inseparable bondage. Liberty, ex- 
ternal liberty, could not enfranchise him. 
What such a man needs is liberty within. 
That he can have equally with a creed or 
without, 

But the ‘‘liberty”” for which Scribner’s 
Monthly pleads seems to bea liberty for 
one minister to teach with the endorsement 
of other ministers that do not believe in 
his teaching. Very fine, it may be, for the 
one minister; but how for the others? Is 
it not a desirable part of ministerial ‘‘lib- 
erty” that twenty ministers, for example, 
should have leave to withdraw their sup- 
port and approval from minister number 
twenty-one when they no longer agree with 
bis views? This is really all that “‘ deposi- 
tion,” or ‘‘cutting off the head,” as Scrib- 
ner’s Monthly bloodily puts it, means. The 
minister with his head off is just as much 
at liberty to teach what he believes as he 
was before. The only ‘‘ liberty” he is de- 
prived of is the liberty to teach with the 
formal accrediting of twenty other minis- 
ters who think he teaches error. Mean- 
while, the twenty others have enjoyed the 
“liberty ” of retracting their approval of 
his teaching. With the indignant love of 
ministerial liberty which Seribner’s Month- 
ly indulges, this ought to be some compen- 
sation to it for the small abridgment of the 
one minister’s liberty unfortunately neces- 
sary. 

On the whole, so far as ‘‘ creed” affects 
the matter, ministerial liberty is no great 
sufferer. Every minister is at full liberty 
to follow his convictions, either in adhering 
to his creed or in forsaking it, as he pleases. 
Every other minister 1s at full liberty to 
support this fellow of his, or to withdraw 
his support, as, on his part, he pleases. 
Then either the one or the other may go on 
and teach what he believes, wherever he can 
best find pupils, inside a ‘‘ sect ” or outside, 
exactly as meets his mind. In the present 
imperfect state of mankind, what larger 
liberty for the minister can reasonably be 
demanded? Let us all enjoy our liberty, 
instead of finding fault with it. We shall 
be happier and not less free. 








THE LAUGHTER OF THE SOUL AT 
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DELIVERED IN TRBMONT TEMPLE, BOSTON, NOV. 26TH. 


PRELUDE.—THE BLACK SEA IN BosTON. 

A THOROUGHLY atheistic Frenchman, who 
lived, on the whole, a Jife less cleanly than that 
of a beast, said in his mature age that if he 
could have known iu his youth what kind of a 
time he was going to have he would have hung 
bimself. Poor Jean Jacques Rousseau affirms 
in his “Confessions” that the happiest instants 
of his entire career, which ran, as you know, 
through unreportable villainies and leprosies, 
were in an afternoon, when he was yet virtu- 
ous, and met a company of young people 
themselves yet virtuous, and felt the strange 
power of the pure atmosphere that comes into 
the world with us, as he breathed it deeply in 
the hight of sociality. There is in Boston a 
quarter which the sailors call the Black Sea, 
Not every one there is as wise as Rousseau or 
as this atheistic Frenchman ; but, of course, 
Boston is as wise. On many a shore of the 
ocean seaports with Black Seas in them exist. If 
Boston could once show her wisdom by making 
cleanly this one Black Sea, she would set an 
example for allcoasts. Wedraw near Thanks- 
giving morning, and have I not a right to 
speak of Magdalen in cities? I know on what 
ground I am treading, and that if any speaker 
slips here there hangs over him the crack of 
doom; but one purpose of this lectureship is 
to discuss themes that cannot well be noticed 
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elsewhere. If you will bear with me, I must 
say that Boston has as noble facilities as any 
city on the globe for solving the problem of 
the management of the perishing and danger- 
ous classes in great towns. More than half 
the population of this Commonwealth live in 
cities. Boston is not so painfully under the 
control of a foreign-born vote as is the me- 
tropolis at the mouth of the Hudson. In New 
York 200,000 of the inhabitants were born in 
Ireland and 150,000 in Germany. I know that 
New England, in its manufacturing centers, is 
becoming New Ireland ; [ know that Boston, 
within municipal limits, is becoming an Irish 
city. But take Boston sleeping-rooms into 
view, or the circuit of the fifty miles in each 
direction in sight of the State House, and the 
population within that space isas American 
and as enlightened as that in any other quarter 
of equal size on the globe. Property is more 
equally diffused bere than in any other section 
of equal extent; and so are intelligence and 
virtue. [I know what large claims these are; 
but [ am not a citizen of Massachusetts by 
birth. I am proud of my native state, New 
York, with the great Sound and the gates of 
the ocean at one corner of its wide territory, 
the Adirondacks at another, and the eternal 
roar of Niagara atathird. But you have op- 
portunity bere, which New York may never 
possess, to wash a desolate city quarter white, 
or, at least, gray. If youdo not improve the 
opportunity, the time will come when even 
Beacon Hill will be aware of the presence of, 
Black Sea in this municipality. The two quar- 
ters are not far apart, a small fraction of a 
mile, and yet they are not acquainted with each 
other. In mauy seaports of the world the 
Black Sea and the Beacon Hill exist, but they 
rarely understand each other. Ils it not time, 
now that God is massing men in cities, and 
especially in seaports, for Americans who 
claim to have political ingenuity and moral 


r enthusiasm to ask whether there can be a 


nocse made that will throttle the enemies of 
Magdalen ? 

What can be done? Seven things. 

1. Visitation of the degraded is possible to 
women, 

This remedy of personal intercourse with 
those who have goue down beyond the lower- 
most round of the ladder that leads into society 
is atwo-edged method of action. In the first 
place, it teaches the haughty and the luxurious 
who go down there that life is not all of the 
smooth sort, and that really, in this nineteenth 
century, and to the last hour of the unrolling 
ages, there are places into which men cannot 
venture safely,and especially not women. In 
all velvet society we need to be taught that 
between the right hand and the left there isa 
difference absolutely infinite. The chief merit 
of tbe measure of personal visitation is in its 
reflex action upon a luxurious, soft, hammock- 
swung, lavender Christianity. 

You have here in the North End, close under 
your windows, children that are born cherubic, 
possibly, but who grow impish very fast. They 
are elbowed by the dance-hall, They look out 
of their cradles into brothels. Behind their 
bursery windows stand the reeking stables. Up 
and down the gutters men whom drink bas 
made demons wander and curse in the hearing 
of the young ears. Women whom drink has 
made furies presidg, it may be, at their cradles. 
You do not pity the aged there. The shiftless- 
ness of the Portuguese andéhe Italians and the 
Irish and the nineteen other nationalities who 
are represented in that Black Sea deserves the 
spur of hunger, yousay. Butare the children 
to blame for being there? Have they nota 
right to a permanent place in your pity? Sure- 
ly, they did not choose the spot in which they 
should come into the world. After all that we 
say haughtily about letting vice take its own 
course, we must remember that children start 
weighted in the race of life, and that we put on 
some of the weights if we allow these desolate 
quarters to go without religious, social, and 
financial visitation. 

2. The opening of homes for the degraded is 
possible. 

3. The sending of the reformed out on de- 
nand into families is possible. 

You believe in experience. I hold in my 
hands official statements, which are authorized 
by some of the noblest signatures in the city, 
and which I[ might justify by giving names. On 
the authority of these statements, I assure you 
that it is a fact that some graduates of homes 
for the fallen are now membersin good standing 
in Christian churches in this city and vicinity. 

It is a fact that several of them have so com- 
ported themselves in the households where 
they have been placed that intelligent clergy- 
men and clear-sighted matrons have written in 
the highest commendation of them. It isa 
fact that some have scarcely wavered for ten 
years, and then the open bars of our city were 
the pitfalls which caused them to tremble. It 
is a fact.that, at least, one of the homes which 
these-flicialauthorities represent has had more 
demands for graduates from it than it could 
supply. Iam speaking of the Mount Hope Home, 
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if you will have me be definite, in charge of the 











North End Mission—no sectarian enterprise. I 
do not underrate the numerous priceless de- 
nominational enterprises in this Black Sea. I 
speak for them all in speaking for the North 
End Mission, which is aided by all denomina- 
tions. This Home, supported by that Mission, 
is a staircase up which degraded persons have 
ascended—helped by the angels, no doubt—and 
have reached the highest land in some cgses ; 
have had opportunity to offer themselves to 
God; have escaped from the Gehennas of this 
life. And now there is a bar across that stair- 
ease! Whatis it made by? I look at it with 
amazement, I can hardly believe it is a bar of 
anything but the vapor of the harbor. I can 
hardly believe it is any barrier to the ascent of 
these degraded ones to a life of reformation. I 
come nearer to that bar. Ilook. There is an 
inscription on it. Whatis it? ‘Shut for want 
of funds.” And underneath is written “ Bos- 
ton.”’ Is it ‘‘ Boston penuriousness ”’ or ‘‘ Bos- 
ton carelessness’’? [Laughter.] There is a 
fog there ; I will not try to read the ioscription. 
It is one or the other. [Laughter and appluuse.] 

You are setting an example, are you, for all 
the seaports of the world? When official testi- 
mony of this sort is put before you; when 
little Boston, easily managed, if men make up 
their minds to do their duty, is thus in a 
strategic position among American cities; 
when New York and San Francisco and New 
Orleans and Liverpool and Lisbon and 
Naples and all the Black Seas the world around 
are each throwing up to the sky a glance like 
a gleam of light out of a serpent’s eye, and 
you are asked here to put out one of those 
éyes once for all, and change one Black Sea 
into a sweet pool of waters, you fold your 
bands; you say that these things must take 
care of themselves and that the whole problem 
perhaps is insoluble. And yet those who go 
down into these dark waters, men who have 
made specialists of themselves there, and some 
of them are highly educated, assure you that 
nothing is needed but financial and moral sup- 
port to secure again and again a passage up 
that now blocked staircase for those whose 
feet and bodies and whole form above the 
lips—they cannot call out, they have no voice, 
and I give them what little voice I have—is 
submerged. You saythese men are wild. But 
they say that those who are sunk even beyond 
the lips and even beyond the eyes, and cannot 
see their own condition, may emerge [ap- 
plause} and put on white robes. [Great ap- 
plause. ] 

4. There may be execution of law against 
houses of death. 

You vote for mayors and aldermen. You 
have serious views as to how this city ought to 
be managed. You are intending to reform it 
by a paper constitution by and by. You will 
have a responsible head in this city. The lack 
of an executive that can be brought to justice 
is indeed the chief deficiency in our muancipal 
governments throughout the United States. 
But the people are mayors; the people are 
aldermen. The careless voting of American 
cities, when attempts are made to avoid the 
execution of the law, is something that ought 
to make the statues of the fathers here in 
Boston leap from their pedestals, 

5. There may be laws to hold men to as stern 
an accountability as women on the public 
streets. [Applause.] 

6. Phe temperance laws may be executed. 

7. The German @ocial standards in pagan 
days may be revived. 

What does Tacitus say of our fathers, when 
under the German forests they were first 
brought within the range of the historic tele- 
scope ? They were monogamists. Well, but we 
have gone far beyond the philosophy of our 
fathers? Yes. Did you read Herbert Spen- 
eer’s ‘* Sociology’’ ? Did you not find him turn- 
ing all the light of advanced thought upon the 
question which lies at the center of social life; 
and justifying, in the name of philosophy of 
the freest sort, the soundest ideas on that 
theme? Perhaps, if you will be as anxious as 
Spencer is to understand natural law, you 
will agree with him thoroughly in his organ- 
izing and redemptive conclusions concerning 
sociology. You knowl am not an eulogist of 
Spencer in general; but he has said lately a 
few things which look wiser than his earlier 
declarations.—(Spencer, ‘Principles of Soc- 
iology,’’? 1876, Vol. I, part 3.) The truth is 
that the family is more and more put in peril 
by the advance of luxury in civilization, and by 
the massing of menin cities, and by a leprous 
philosophy that holds that man is never to 
blame, whatever he does. Are we to sit still 
and have that doctrine taught? Are weto let 
the trail of that serpent drag itself over the 
leaves of the vines that cluster on the trellis- 
work of our homes? Herbert Spencer sends 
out no such creeping worm of the Nile into 
social life. Materialistic philosophers have 
done so lately. 

There are many Saxon faces in this audience. 
The blue eyes, the white forehead, the blonde 
cheek, the fair hair are signs of the Anglo- 
Saxon lineage. That race rules the world to- 
day. It may not always ruleit. It rules itfor 
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acause. That race has given to us Goethe and 
Milton and Shakespeare; and Bacon and Kant 
and Hamilton and Edwards ; and Cromwell and 
Washington and Lincoln. It wrote Magna 
Charta, the English Constitution, the Declara- 
tion of Independence, the Constitution of the 
United States. It has bridged the ocean with 
its commerce and traversed it with its electric 
wires. That race in its German forests was 
noted for nothing so much as the spotlessness 
of its private morals. While yet barbarian, our 
German fathers, as the Roman historians state, 
buried the adulterer alive in the mud. The 
adulteress they whipped through the streets. 
“Non forma,” says Tacitus, ‘* non aetate, non 
opibus, maritum invenerit.”” ‘Neither beauty, 
nor youth, nor wealth can find her a husband.’’ 
“They considered,” Tacitus says, ‘that there 
was something divine in woman and that pre- 
saged the future, and they did not scorn her 
counsel and responses.’? Youth were taught 
chivalric notions of honor. Out of this race 
sprang chivalry. It is this race which has proved 
itself, in the hurtling contests of a thousand 
years, both in peace and in war, superior to all 
relaxed Italian and French tribes as the lead- 
er of all the world’s civilization. The purity 
of the tribes in the German forests prophesied 
their future. The hiding of the power of the 
Anglo-Saxon race has been in the fact that it 
was at the first free from the sin of Sodom and 
Gomorrah. That race is passing the trial of 
power. It is passing the trial of luxury. In 
the German wilds our fathers, as the Romans 
found them, were as a race as pure as the dews 
the forests shook upon their heads. That race 
has predominated in history because free, even 
when barbarian, from what elsewhere has been 
the commonest leprosy of barbarism. It will 
continue to predominate if it contioues free. If 
the Anglo-Sdxon race has shown exceptional 
vigor, the chief secret of its power is to be 
found in its reverence for a pure family life. 
{Applause.] It will continue to have power 
and rule the world if it continues that pure 
life. Otherwise not. [Great applause. } 





THE LECTURE. 


The innermost laughter of the soul at itself 
it rarely hears more than three times without 
hearing it forever. What is the laughter of 
the soul at itself? Do you not know, and do 
you wish me to describe this convulsion of 
irony, of fear, it may be of despair which sends 
cold shivers through all our nerves, causes a 
strange perspiration to stand on our foreheads, 
and mekes us quail, even when alone, as we 
never are? You would call me a partisan if I 
were to describe an internal burst of laughter 
of censcience at the soul. Therefore, let 


, Shakespeare, let Richter, let Victor Hugo, let 
| coolsecular history put before us the facts of 


human nature. 

Here is Jean Valjean, principal character in 
Hugo’s ‘‘ Les Miserables,’ one of the six best 
works of fiction the last century bas produced. 
Hugo is no theologian. He is not even a parti- 
san teacher of ethics. He is a Frenchman. 
His ideals have been obtained largely from 
Paris. But you open his chapter entitled ‘*A 
Tempest in a Brain,’’ and you find him assert- 
ing that ‘‘there is a spectacle grander than 
the ocean, and that is the conscience. There 
isa spectacle grander than the sky, and it is 
the interior of the soul. To write the poem of 
the human conscience, were the subject only 
one man, and he the lowest uf men, would be 
reducing all epic poems into one supreme and 
final epos. It is no more possible to pre- 
vent thought from reverting to an ideal than the 
sea from returning to the shore, With the sailor 
this is called the tide. With the culprit it is 
called remorse. God heaves the soul like the 
ocean.”? Elsewhere this modern Frenchman 
writes: ‘‘ Let us take nothing away from the 
human mind. Suppression is evil. Certain 
faculties of man are directed toward the Un- 
known. The Unknown is an ocean. What is 
conscience? The compass of the Unknown.”’’ 
—(‘* Les Miserables,’ chapter entitled “ Paren- 
thesis.’’) 

Valjean here has been in the galleys. He has 
escaped, assumed another name, and has be- 
come the mayor of a thriving French town. - In 
his business he acquires the respect of all who 
know him. But one day an old man who has 
stolen a bough of apples, and who looks like 
Jean Valjean, is arrested as Valjean himself, 
and is in danger of being condemned to the 
galleys for life. There is a striking resem- 
blance between the faces of the two men. The 
true Valjean is brought face to face with the 
question whether he will confess his identity 
orallow another man to go to the galleys in 
his place. Valjean has tried to recover his 
character. A bishop, who taught him re- 
ligious truth, seems to hoverin the air over 
him. Acouple of golden candlesticks which 
the bishop gave him he treasures as posses- 
sions priceless for their reminiscences. He 
goes to his room; shuts himself in; and, as 
Victor Hugo affirms, he was not alone, al- 
though no other man was there. Valjean med- 
itates on his duty, and his mind becomes 
weary under the tempest of conflicting mo- 





tives. Shall he go back to the galleys? Shall 
he be whipped up the side of the hulks every 
night in loathsome company? Shall he feel 
the iron on his ankles and on his wrists? Shall 
he hear nothing but obscenity and profanity 
the live-long, hard-working day? Shall he 
give up the opportunity of being a benefac- 
tor to a wide circle of the poor? Ought he not 
to make money, that he may give it away? We 
have forgers who ask that question. [Laugh- 
ter.] It is said that some men have thought it 
a convenient modern trick in trade to endeavor 
to persuade one’s self that the infinite weight of 
the word ought lies on the side of philanthrop- 
ic forgery. But Victor Hugo does not repre- 
sent Jean Valjean as of that opinion. In spite 
of all the temptations found on that side, Val- 
jean at last concludes that itis his duty to de- 
clare his identity and save this Champmathieu 
from tbe galleys. 

But then, as you remember, there comes 
another thought to Valjean. Fantine, a ward 
of his, and her child, Cosette, depend on him 
exclusively. The mother has suffered nearly 
everythivg and deserved to suffer much; but 
without Valjean her life and that of her child 
will be aruin. ‘Is it not,’’ he asks, ‘‘a clear 
case that this old man, who has but a few years 
to live, is worth less than these two young 
lives?’ Throwing himself out of the case, Val- 
jean must leave either him or them to fate. 
Reasoning thus, he at last adds his former 
selfish temptations to these unselfish ones. He 
remembers his duties to himself and his duties 
as a benefactor. He sums them all up, and 
says that, after all, nobody Knows that he is 
Jean Valjean. He has only to let Providence 
take its course. God has decided for him. He 
makes up bis mind not to declare himself. 
“Just there,’”’ Victor Hugo says, “‘ he heard an 
internal burst of laughter.”” Hugo affirms that 
a man never hears that more than three times. 

Valjean, however, peisists iu his resolution 
not to declare bimself. He repeats his reason- 
ing in self-justification; he thinks that he 
speaks from the depths of his conscience ; ‘‘ but 
still he feltno joy.”? This sign of self-deception 
does not induce him to pause. He takes down 
his old galley suit, burns it; finds the thorn 
stick, with its iron-pointed ends, which he bad 
used when a vagabond, burns that; gazes ona 
coiu which he robbed from a boy, puts that in 
the fire ; and, finally, he prepares to destroy the 
two golden candlesticks, which years before 
were given him by the bishop, who now seems 
to be in the air at his side, not able to face him 
quite, but whispering behind hisear. He takes 
these candlesticks, bends over the fire, almost 
stupefied by the violence of his emotions; 
warms himself at the crackling flames ; throws 
themin. “Valjean!” He looks up, and there 
is no onethere. There was some one there, 
Hugo says ; but He was not of those whom the 
human eye can see. ‘Do this,’’ continued the 
voice, which had been at first faint and spoke 
from the obscurest nook of his conscience, and 
which had gradually become sonorous and for- 
midable, and seemed to be cutside of him. 
‘Put into the flames all that suggests remin- 
iscences of the devout sort. Make yourself a 
mask, if you please. But, although man sees 
your mask, God will see your face; although 
your neighbors see your life, God will see your 
conscience.’? And again came the internal 
burst of laughter. ‘‘That is excellently ar- 
ranged, you scoundrel.”’ 

Midnight struck. Valjean heard two clocks. 
He compared the notes, and he was reminded 
that he had seen, a few days before, in ashop a 
bell having on it the name Romainville. Hugo 
isa subtle poet. He says much between the 
lines. Suddenly Valjean remembered, says 
Hugo, ‘‘that Romainville is a little wood near 
Paris, where lovers go to pick lilacs in April.” 
Valjean falls asleep and has a dream. He is 
near Romainville. But all the houses are of 
ashen color, all the landscape is treeless and 
ashen; the very sky is of leaden color. He 
enters Romainville, where the lilacs grow that 
the lovers pick in April (deep allegory this, by 
a Frenchman, no partisan, no theologian) and 
around a corner where two streets meet he 
sees a man, leaning against the wall. ‘* Why 
is this city so silent?’ The man makes no 
reply. Valjean enters a house. The first 
room is empty; in the second room, behind 
the door, he finds in his dream another silent 
man, leaning against the wall. He asks him 
why the house is deserted; but no reply is 
given, and all the walls are ashen color and 
the sky continues to be leaden. He wanders 
into house after house. He finds a fountain 
bursting up in a garden, and behind atreea 
man; but he too is silent. There was behind 
every corner, every door, and every tree a man 
standing silently. Before entering Romain- 
ville he meets on the plain near the city a horse. 
man, “perfectly naked’’—Hugo writes and 
he knows what he means—and with a skull, 


instead of a head; but yet the veins were 


trobbing around the skull, and in his band 
there was a wand, Hugo says, supple as any 
grape-vine, yet firm and heavy as lead. With 
that wand this horseman was to chastise the 
inhabitants of this city. Valjean, in his dream, 
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went out of the city in horror, and, looking 
back, he saw all its inhabitants coming after 
him. They safuted him on the open plain, 
under the Jeaden sky, and this was their lan- 
guage : ‘* Doyou not know that you have been dea@ 
for a long while??? Men who have heard the in- 
ternal burst of laughter as forgers, as lepers, 
as those who dare not open their souls to their 
neighbors find behind the doors and in the 
booths and even on the street-corners silent 
men ; and when these criminals, known to God, 
under their masks, walk into solitude, those 
silent men come after them ; and when once 
conscience bas been finally insulted, the cry of 
all the nature of things is represented by that 
of the inhabitants of Romainville in Victor 
Hugo’s dream. Instead of lilacs in April, yow 
have the leaden sky; you have all the earth 
dun color; you have a brazen sod on which to 
stand; you have this horseman, with the whip 
lithe as a grape-vine and heavy as lead, before 
you; and behind you this host with the ery : 
**Do you not know that you have been dead a 
long while’? [Applause.] 

Valjean finally confessed his identity, and 
the court and audience, when he uttered the 
words * lam Jean Valjean,’ *‘ felt dazzled in 
their hearts,’? Hugo says, ‘‘and that a great 
light was shining before them.” (Great ap- 
plause. | 

‘Take Richter’s ‘‘ Titan,” another of the six 
greatest works of fiction the last century has 
given to the world, and perhaps the greatest 
of them all. Roquairol, the fiend of the book, 
dies by suicide. He utters no words which 
the Titanic Richter, no partisan, no theologian, 
does not put i.tohis mouth. Richter’s human 
borologes have crystal dial-plates and trans- 
parent walls, which allow us to see the mech- 
anism within. More than three times this 
Roquairol has heard the laughter of bis soul at 
itself. ‘‘ I cannot repent,’ says the leper, with 
his pistol at his own brain. ‘‘Should that 
which time has washed away from this shore 
cleave again to the shore of eternity, then it 
must fare badly with me there. I can change 
there as little as here. I do verily punish my- 
self, and God immediately judges me.’’ Here 
he suddenly points the weapon at his forehead,. 
fires, aud falls headlong. Blood flows from the 
cloven skull; he breathes once, and then ne 
more. Albano, the serene, vast soul which 
represents Richter’s views of couseience, 
stands at the side of the corpse and seems to 
hear the words from the suicide’s breast and 
iron mouth: “Be still, I am judged.”’— 
(** Titan,’’ Cycle, 130.) 

But you say William Shakespeare would not 
be as melodramatic as this Frenchman, Hugo, 
nor as serious as tnisGerman, Richter. He was 
an Englishman. Although Tennyson has 
lately praised Hugo in a sonnet, and although 
Mrs. Browning has said that Dickens learned 
to write fiction from Hugo (*‘ Letters of Mrs. 
Browning,” Vol. 11), you will follow no French 
authorities as to conscience. John Calvin was 
a Frenchman [applause], and did not teach 
fatalism either. [Laughter and applause.} 
Shakespeare more than once hes represented 
the despair of the soul under the law of its own 
nature: 

“Oh! my offense is rank, it smells to Heaven, 

It hath the primal eldest curse upon it, 

A brother’s murder. Pray can Ll not, 

Though inclination be as sharp as will; 

My stronger guilt defeats my strongintent, .. . 

In the corrupted currents of this world. 

Offense’s gilded hand may shove by justice, 

And oft ’tis seen the wicked prize itself 

Buys out the law; but ’tis nut sv above ; 

There is no shuffling, there the action lies: 

ln his true nature ; and we ourselves compelled.,. 

Even tu the teeth and forelread of our faults, 

To give inevidence. Whatthen? What rests? 

Try what repentance can: what can it not? 

Yet what can it when one cannot repent ? 

Oh, wretched state! Oh, bosom black as death! 

Oh! limed soul, that, struggling to be free,. 

Art mo re engaged! Help, angels! Make assay! 

Bow, stubborn knees.” 

—‘ Hamlet,” Act 3,,Sc. 3. 

And they cannot! But the knees that cannot 
bend are before the hosts of which Hugo 
speaks. *‘ Do you not know that you have been 
dead a long while ?”? The knees that eannot 
bend are dead. Is the laughter of the soul at 
itself a laughter from which it can flee? In 
the next life shall we escape these internal 
bursts of laughter—from conscience? Never, 
unless the soul can escape from itself. While 
we continue to be spiritual individualities we 
must keep company with the plan of our na- 
tures, and this plan is expressed in that alle- 
gory of Romainville, lilacs in April, and the 
question from the half-headless host : ‘* Do you 
not know that you have been dead a long 
lime ?”? 

There is in Conseience, Bishop Butler says, 
a prophetic office, and it is to be regretted that 
the foremost Christian apologist of the late 
centuries did not develop this stupendous 
thought, which he only suggests in his famous 
sermons. “Conscience, without being con- 
sulted,’’ Butler says, ‘‘ magisterially exerts it- 
self, and, if not forcibly stopped, naturally and 
always, of course, goes on to anticipate a high- 
er and more effectual sentence, which shall 
hereafter second and aflirm its own. But this 
part of the office of Conscience,” continues Bu 
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Jer, ‘is beyond my present design explicitly to 
-covsider.’’—(‘‘ Upon Human Nature,”’ Ser. 11.) 
Now, precisely where Butler paused in his con- 
sideration of the prophetic office of Con- 
-science Shakespeare seems to have begun: 
“To be, or not to be; that is the question. 
To die, to sleep; 
To sleep! perchance to dream; ay, there’s the rub 
For in that sleep of death what dreams may come, 


When we have shuffied off this mortal coil, 
Must give us pause. 


* The dread of something after death, 
The undiscovered country, from whose bourn 
No traveler returns puzzles the will, 
And makes us rather bear those ills we have 
Than fiy to others we know not of. 
Thus conscience does make cowards of us all.” 
—* Hamlet,’ Act 3, Scene 1. 


You say that Shakespeare here is speaking 
poetically? But again and again he utters the 
same thought. You remember Clarence’s 
dream: P 

“*My dream was lengthened after life. 
Oh! then began the tempest to my soul, 
Who passed. methought, the melancholy fiood, 
With that grim ferryman the poets write of, 
Unto the kingdom of perpetual night. 
he first that there did greet my stranger soul 
Was wy great father-in-law, renowned Warwick, 
Who cried aloud: ‘ What scourge for perjury 
‘Can this dark mOnarchy afford false Clarence?’ 
And so he vanished, Then came wandering by 
A shadow like an angel, with bright hair 
Dabbled in blood, and he squeaked out aloud: 
‘Clarence is come; false, fleeting, perjured Clar- 

ence, 
That stabbed me in the field by Tewksbury. 
Seize on him, Furies; take him to your torments.’ 
With that, methought, a legion of foul fiends 
Environed me about, and bowled in mine ears 
Such hideous cries that, with the very noise, 
I, trembling, waked, and for a season after 
Could not believe but that I was in Hell.” 
—* King Richard IIT,” Act 1, Scene 4. 


The interxal burst of laughter! Shakes- 
peare knew what it was in its earlier smiles, or 
he could not have written these passages con- 
eerning souls that seem to have heard that 
laughter at least three times. [Applause. ] 


Out of the multitude of historical examples 
of the laughter of the soul at itself take only 
two. There is Charles IX of France. He con- 
sented to the Massacre of St. Bartholomew. He 
is dying. He is twenty-four years of age. He is 
in such an agony of remorse that the historians 
say there is documentary evidence of the fact 
that he sweat blood. Not only did the blood 
pour out of nostrils and the corners of the eyes, 
but in many places through the corrugated veins 
did the blood ooze. That is history, and not 
poetry. He recalled the Massacre of St. Bar- 
tholomew, to which he had assented. ‘* How 
tmuny murders! What rivers of blood!”? And 
he went hence, as Clarence went out of his 
dream. ‘* Quelle preuve,” adds a French histo- 
rian to his narrative of this scene (Duruy, 
‘* Histoire de France,’’ Tome 2, p. 120), * del’ im- 
puissance du crime @ tromper la conscience du 
coupable.”” You say that this is a very pene- 
trating gleam into the recesses of natural law, 
if it be a fact. You know that facts of this 
kind are numerous in history, and no philoso- 
phy is sound that does not match itself to all 
the facts of its field. The blisses and pains of 
conscience! We know the pains better than 
the blisses: but the nature of things weighs as 
much for us as it does against us. The weight 
of the word ought is as great whenit is against 
us as it is when it is for us. 

John Randolph fought a duel with Henry 
Clay. He walks into the Senate Chamber 
staggering in his last illness. Mr. Clay 
is rising to speak. The two men have 
not addressed each other for months. 
‘Lift me up,’ says Randolph, loud enough 
for Clay to hearhim. ‘I must listen to that 
voice once more.’”? He was lifted up. Clay 
finished his speech ; and the men shook hands 
and parted almost friends. Randolph was 
taken to Philadelphia, and his biographer 
(“Life of Randolph,’’ Vol. II, last chapter)—I 
am citing no newspaper clamor—says that on his 
death-bed he asked his physician to show him 
the word remorse in the dictionary. ‘‘ There 
is no dictionary inthe room,’’ says the physi- 
cian. ‘* Very well. Hereisacard. The name 
of John Randolph is on one side of it. Write 
on the other the word which best symbolizes 
his soul. Write remorse in large letters. Un- 
derscore the word.’’ After that was done 
Randolph lifted up the card before his eyes and 
repeated in a loud voice, three times: ‘‘ Re- 
morse, remorse, remorse!’’ ‘ What shall we 
do with the card?” says the physician. ‘‘ Put 
it in your pocket, and when I am dead look at 
it.” You say he was crazy. After all these 
things he dictated his will, manumitting his 
slaves; and at that day such a will could not 
be drawn except by an acute and clear head. 
It was technically perfect. ‘‘You know 
nothing of remorse,” said John Randolph, no 
theologian, no partisan, a man of the world. 
“Thope I have looked to Almighty God as a 
Saviour and obtained some relief. But when I 
am dead look at the word which utters the 
inmost of my soul, and you will understand of 
what human nature is capable.” He had 
heard the internal burst of laughter twice, It 
may be not the third time, 





THE INDEPENDENT, 


To summarize now, as we part, what these 
examples prove: ; 

1. There is an Eternal Power not ourselves 
which makes for righteousness. 

2. Anentire agreement exists between Con- 
science and the Issues of Things. 

3. Our Consciences are thus in harmony with 
that Power. 

4. We are compelled to judge ourselves ac- 
cording to the Moral Ideals authorized by this 
Eternal Power not ourselves which makes for 
righteousness. 

5. We cannot escape from this Power. 

6. We must be in either harmony or disson- 
ance with it. 

7. lf in dissonance with it, we must bear the 
pains which are the inevitable penalties of 
such dissonance. 

8. Conscience thus makes cowards of us all. 

9. It does so not only by the fear of moral 
penalty in this life, but by the fear of some- 
thing after death. 

10. The constitutional fear of ‘‘something 
after death,”’ of which Shakespeare and But- 
ler speak, is a proof that there is something 
there. 

11. While the prophetic action of Conscience 
thus intensifies all the pains of Conscience, it 
may also intensify all its blisses. 

12. It istrue, on the one hand, that the in- 
nermost laughter of the soul at itself it rarely 
hears more than three times without hearing 
it forever. 

13. It is true, on the other, that the innermost 
benediction of the soul upon itself it rarely 
hears more than three times without hearing it 
forever. 

14. The innermost laughter and the innermost 
benediction come from the depth of Conscience. 

15. But the weight of the word ought is a 
revelation of the nature of things. 

16. The nature of* things is only another 
name for tie Divine Nature. 

17. The laughter of the soul and the bene- 
diction of the soul, as to itself, in the inner- 
most of Conscience, are the laughter and bep- 
ediction of the nature of things; that is, the 
benediction and the laughter of the Lord. [Ap- 
plause. | 

18. The laughter of the soul at itself is a 
laughter from which it cannot flee. 





YALE LECTURES ON PREACHING. 
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LECTURE VIII. 











PASTORAL PREACHING. 





GENTLEMEN:—In the course of a very few 
years most of you will be pustors of churches. 
I trust that you will enter upon your ministry 
with a right conception of the relations be- 
tweea yourselves and your people. Some 
ministers appear to think that churches are 
founded in order to provide salaries for men 
who wish to master recent speculations on the 
Origin of Species and the Descent of Man, or 
to study at their leisure Auguste Comte and 
Herbert Speneer, or to make themselves 
familiar with German literature and to form a 
judgment on the movement of German pbi- 
losophical thought from Kant to Schopenhauer. 
There are oLher men who seem to believe that 
churches exist to enable them to cultivate and 
to display their own remarkable genius and 
that church buildings are erected to assist 
them to win a reputation. In the discourses 
which they are good enough to deliver every 
week they suppose that they will discharge 
their duty if they report the results of their 
private studies, and show with what richness 
of imagination, what humor,, what wit, what 
originality of thought, what beauty and vigor of 
style they can discuss any moral or religious 
subject in which they happen to feel a personal 
interest. These men are often betrayed by 
their immeasurable egotism and intellectual 
conceit into the most grotesque follies. Their 
sense of the immense importance of everything 
that concerns themselves and their sermons 
appears in their bearing and in their conversa- 
tiou in private, and not unfrequently finds its 
expression in the pulpit. Unhappily, a preacher 
of this kind, if he has any power—no matter 
how inconsiderable—too often attracts a num- 
ber of foolish people, who confirm him in the 
opinion that he is one of the greatest and most 
distinguished of mankind, and that his sermons 
take rank with the great historical events of 
the century. I shall vot be so discourteous as 
to suppose that it is necessary to warn you 
against the grosser kinds of ministerial selfish- 
ness ; but I trust that you will alwavs remember 
that ministers exist for churches, not churches 
for ministers. 

There is a certain measure of respect due 
from the people to their pastor. You are most 
likely to receive it if you do not claim it; you 
will never receive it at all if you forget that 
there is a certain measure of respect due from 
the pastor to the people. There is an author- 
itv belonging to the man who holds the 
ministerial office—an authority hard to define, 
but the recognition of which is essential to 
the peace of the Church and to jts vigorous 








action. This authority will be most frankly 
and loyally conceded if you do not ostentatious- 
ly assert it, It will be refused if you do not 
habitually recognize the authority belonging 
to the Church. 

One of your first objects should be to secure 
the confidence of your people. They will get 
very little good from your preaching unless 
they trust you. You and they are to work to- 
gether. Mutual trust is indispensable, if you 
are to work together happily. To secure their 
confidence, itis not enough that you deserve 
it. There are some young ministers who are 
upright, unselfish, chivalrous, devout, loyal to 
Christ, and who yet put a very severe strain on 
the genercsity of their congregations. They 
thoughtlessly and wantonly provoke suspicion. 
So far as the substance of their creed is con- 
cerned, it is precisely identical with the creed 
of the people to whom they are preaching. But 
the form is different; and by their incessant 
attacks on what they suppose to be the un- 
satisfactory form in which the truth is com- 
monly held they create the impression that 
they reject the truth itself. Thisis sheer folly. 
The truth is greater than their particular in- 
tellectual conception and definition and theory 
of it. This they seem to forget, and the result 
is that they surround themselves with an 
atmosphere of distrust. They ought to make 
it clear that they have no new gospel to preach, 
though they may preach it in a new language. 
And even if,in connection with the central 
and fundamental truths of the Christian faith, 
many of their people hold what they believe 
to be pernicious errors, they will act wisely if, 
before attacking the errors, they have placed 
their own loyalty to the truth beyond sus- 
picion, 

Most of you, as I have said, are to be pastors 
of churches—not missionaries or evangelists. 
You will have to preach to congregations large- 
ly composed of persons who already confess 
the authority of the Lord Jesus Christ and 
who are trying to live a Christian life. The 
work of the evangelist and the work of the 
pastor are not, indeed, so different in fact as 
they are io theory; for many sermons which 
have for their direct aim tbe conversion of men 
who have not yet come home to God 
strevgthen the faith and increase the religious 
earnesta: ss of those who have lived for thirty or 
forty years in the light of God’s presence. And, 
on the other hand, sermons which are intended 
to give courage and yuidance to those who 
are already seeking “ by patient continuance 
in well doing jor glory, bonor, and 
immortality,’’ sometimes alarm the conscience 
and touch the heart of the impenitent. But itis 
quite clear that you would make a grave mis- 
tuke if you always preached as though no one 
in your congregation had ever heard of the 
Gospel before. As pastors, you will have to 
instruct your churches in religious truth and 
duty. 

In England there is an impression that 
modern sermons are generally defective in the 
element of instruction. Whether the impres- 
sion is correct or not [ cannot tell. If it is, I 
think that the fault lies with the churches 
themselves, as well as with the preachers. If 
there is 10 be teaching in the pulpit, there 
must, be intellectual activity in the pew ; and 
there age some good Christian people in En- 
gland who have yet to learn that they ought 
to serve God not only “with the spirit,” but 
‘*with the understanding also.’”? One Sunday 
morning, when [ wasa lad, L heard an excel- 
lent minister offer the prayer that God would 
grant the congregation during that day ‘‘in- 
tellectual repose,” and I am inclined to think 
that very many of the people silently said amen. 
Itimay be different in America; but with us 
there are many congregations that seem to 
have lost the habit of caring for solid teaching. 
Describe a thunderstorm, or a cataract, or a 
sbipwreck ; wove them to tears by a toucbing 
story of human sorrow ; give wings to your 
fancy, and carry the people fir away into quiet 
glens, where the bright waters murmur softly 
over their rocky bed, where the foxglove 
blossoms, where the bee hums among tie wild 
thyme aod the gorgeous dragon-fly hovers 
over the fern, and they think you one of ‘‘ the 
finest preachers”’ in the country, though they 
are no wiser when the sermon ends than when 
it began. God forbid that I should depreciate 
the music of graceful®speech or the beauty 
and pomp of an imaginative eloquence. But 
fora nation’s life corn-fields and rich pastures 
are more precious than the romantic beauty of 
lonely lakes or the stero sublimity of the 
mountains which rise above them; and that 
preaching is barren and worthless which has 
no other object than te excite transie.t 
emotion, to stimulate the imagination, or to 
gratify the fancy. 

It is not our business to get a reputation for 
being ‘‘ fine preachers’’; and, if we are honest 
enough, manly enough, and, above all, Chris. 
tian enough to care less about winning a hasty 
and transient popularity than about doing real 
service to the Church, I belieye that there is 
no congregation whose taste is so hopelessly 
corrupt -and whose intellectual life is so com: 
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pletely demoralized that it may not be trained 
to value sermons which are full of instruction. 
All that is necessary is that the preacher should 
have courage, earnestness, patience, and a 
moderate amount of skill. He must not 
attempt too much at first ; he must not preach 
dry sermons; he must Jearn how to teach— 
an art which can be acquired only by practice ; 
and then he will find that to create in bis con- 
gregation a keen interest in ethical and relig- 
ious truth is less difficult than, perbaps, be 
supposed. I do not mean that sermons ad- 
pressed to Christian people should be simply 
didactic The formation of right moral babits 
aud the discipline of the spiritual life should 
be the supreme objects of pastorial preaching ; 
but etbical and religious knowledge is worth 
having for its own sake, and in the absence of 
it we have no reason to look for the develop- 
ment of the higher forms of moral and spiritual 
character. 

In the Holy Scriptures we bave the record 
of a long succe:sion of supernatural revela- 
tions. Have we any reason to believe that 
even intelligent Christian men and women read 
the Seriptures intelligently? Do vot many 
excellent persens -eem to suppose that, if they 
read a chapter in the Bible, whether they under- 
standit or not, they have performed a religious, 
duty, and are certain to receive religious bene- 
fit? in the Epistles, and even in the Gospels— 
to say nothing of the Old Testament proph- 
ecies—are there not many words, many phrases, 
whole sentences long paragraphs to which 
people who have been reading the Bible all 
their lives attach no meaning at all? When 
they are reading chapters with which they are 
most familiar, do they not come to crevasse 
after crevasse, over which they have to leap as 
best they can? And yet these very people have 
been listening twice a week for thirty or forty 
or fifty years to the discourses of men whose 
fanction it is to explain, illustrate, and enforce 
the contents of Holy Scripture. 

Something might be done to lessen this 
ignorance if the lessons which commonly have 
a ;lace in the order of public worship were 
selected more systematically and were read 
with greater care. I acknowledge that to read 
the Bible well, is not easy. The way in which 
our Bibles are printed creates a mechanical 
difficulty of a kind more serious than might 
be imagined; it would be hard to read 
Macaulay or Addison well if the ‘‘ History of 
England” and the ‘‘Spectator’’ were cut ap 
into verses. ‘There is a graver difficulty. Our 
authorized version has great merits; but, even 
when the translation is accurate and intelligi- 
ble, tae English is not the English of our own 
times. The structure of the sentences aad the 
order of the words differ from the modera 
structure and the modern order. The style 
which we can read most easily and naturally 
is the style in which we and the people about 
us are constantly writing and speaking. ‘Lhis 
is not the style of the English Bible, and, hence, 
we find it hard to read the Bible with the right 
emphasis and the true cadence. 

1 have heard several men who read the Bible 
well. [ never heard but ove who read it 
supremely well. This was the tate Mr. Dawson, 
of Birmingham, to wbom lL referred in @ 
formaer lecture. To quote words of my own 
from a recent article in the Nineteenth Century: 
‘It was genuine reading; not dramatic recita- 
tion. The dramatic recitation of the Bible is 
irreverent and offensive. But, if be was: read- 
ing a natrative, he read it not, indeed, as if he 
were telling the story himself, but as if he, too, 
had seen what he was reading about, and as if, 
while he read, the whole story lived again in 
bis imagination and iu his heart. If He was 
reading a psaim, he read it not as some men 
read a psalm—as though they had wrilten it— 
which is the dramatic style and which seems 
to me falsein art asd morally presumptuous; 
but while he was readiog you felt as if the 
words of the Psalmist recalled to him the 
brightest and the saddest passages in his own 
history, and as if these personal experieuces 
naturally led him to read with a tone and an 
emphasis which were in perfect sympathy with 
the Psalmist’s thought and fecling.’? To 
read in this way is not possible to most of us. 
It requires a rare combination of powers. But 
we should try to do our best. If we master 
the meaning of the psssages we intend to read 
in public; if we so fully enter into the spirit of 
what we are reading tbat the printed book 
vanishes, and the story it tells comes to us 
fresh from the man that wrote it; if we read a 
p-alm as thoagh we ourselves had heard it 
from the lips of David, and as if the broken 
tones in which he confessed his sin or the 
triumphant joy with which he spoke of the 
goodness of God were still lingering in our 
ears: if we read a prophecy of Isaiah’s with 
the feeling which the words would excite if we 
ourselves had listened to him while he was 
denouncing the crimes of his contemporaries 
and predicting the glories of the future King- 
dom of God; and if we read a passage from St. 
Paul’s Epistle to the Galatians with that per- 
fect sympathy with the sorrow and anger of 
the apostle which will be created by a vivid 
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realization of his fierce conflict with the 
Judaizers ; if, in short, by a vigorous imagina- 
tive effort we place ourselves by the very side 
of the men who wrote the Bible, see what they 
saw and feel what they felt, our mere reading 
of the Scriptures will throw an intense light 
on every passage that the people understood 
before, and will often bring out the meaning 
of passages which they had been accustomed 
to pass over as being quite unintelligible. 
When | began my ministry it was my custom 
to preach expository sermons, in which I care- 
fully explained and illustrated, clause by clause, 
verse by verse, a group of chapters or a com- 
plete book of Holy Scripture. Of late I have 
adopted what seems to me a better method, 
In the earlier part of the service [ read a dozen 
or twenty verses—sometimes more, sometimes 
less—of the book lam expounding, beginning, 
of course, where I left off on the previous Sun- 
day, and often prefacing the reading with a 
brief summary of what has gone before. Some- 
times I venture to make a change in the trans- 
lation, if Lam quite sure that the translation 
is inaccurate or that the change will make the 
meaning plainer or more vivid. If there are 
any sentences which are at sll obscure, I give 
brief explanatory comments. If there are 
- apy allusions which ordinary p°ople are not 
likely to notice and which it is necessary to 
recognize in order to catch the writer’s thought, 
L illustrate these allusions. When the whole 
passage is clear and intelligible, I read it with- 
out explanatory comments, for to explain what 
requires no explanation will perplex people, 
instead of instructing them. Even in this case 
1 often fasten on a particular verse or a par- 
ticalar phrase, and show how it annihilates 
common strengthens the 
evidence of some great truth, or rebukes some 
sin, or suggests a solemn or pathetic motive 
to the exercise of some Christian virtue. 
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The text of the sermon is selected from the 
passage which I have read, unless the passage 
would receive «ttective illustration from a text 
taken from anocher part of the Bible. If the 
passage is a consecutive argument in support 
of any doctrine, or an exhortation to the dis- 
charge of a moral or religious duty, or the ex- 
pression of any sentiment or emotion, this 
doctrine, duty, emotion, or sentiment is gen- 
erally the subject of the sermon. If the passage 
treats of a suecession of truths or duties, it is 
sometimes mv endeavor to show how they are 
related to each other. Sometimes I take one of 
them and leave the rest. Occasionally the ser- 
mon consists of a review of the contents of 
three or four chapters which have been read 
on previous Sundays. Sometimes, when I have 
finished a book, I have given a summary of the 
whole of it’ I found that a summary of the 
Epistle to the Galatians was quite as exciting 
as a fiery pamphlet on some question o° modern 
party politics. 

The advantages of this method of exposition 
over that which [ used to follow in the earlier 
years of my ministry seem to me to be very 
great. It is possible to get over the ground 
more rapidly. I never made such slow progress 
as the German exegetical professor, who, after 
lecturing on the Book of Isaiah for rather more 
than twenty years, had reached the middle of 
the gecond chapter; but I have the impression 
that I was two or three years getting through 
the first eight chapters of the Epistle to the 
Romans. With my present method I began 
the Epistle in April, 1876, reached the end of 
the eighth chapter in October of the same year, 
though I had been away for six weeks in the 
summer, and in February, 1877, the Epistle was 
finished. : 

This method of exposition seems to me more 
effective, as well as more rapid. Our practice 
of preaching from: texts has accustomed peo- 
ple to try what they can discover in single 
sentences and even single phrases of the Bible, 
and to disregard the general current and struc- 
ture of the argument or history. The minute 
exposition of clause after clause will confirm 
their evil habit. They seem to think that the 
best way to get a right conception of the 
Rhine, or of the Falls of Niagara, is to examine 
separate drops of the water under 2 microscope. 
The expository method which I have followed 
forsome years past is likely, I think, to lead 
people to read the Bible as they read other 
books, and to look not merely at separate 
thoughts and fragments of separate thoughts, 
at isolated facts and the most insignificant cir- 
cumstances connected with isolated facts ; but 
at facts and thoughts in masses, and as they 
are grouped by the scriptural writers them- 
selves. 

Exposition will do something to protect you 
from the desultoriness and want of method 
which is one of the gravest faults of our modern 
preaching and whivh is one of the chief causes 
thatit conveys so little definite and systematic 

instruction; but the fault is so serious that you 
ought, I think, to guard against it in other 
ways. Once, at Jeast, in the course of a year 
a Christian preacher should preach a sermon 
on such topics as the Hamanity of our Lord, 
His Divinity, the Atonement, Justification by 
Faith, the Personality and Work; ofthe Holy 





Spirit, Regeneration, Prayer, the Future Judg- 
ment and its awful and glorious results. We 
assume that persons who are accustomed to 
read the Bible and tolistento Christian preach- 
ing are sure to have a just conception of these 
great elementary truths But the incidental 
allusions to them which occur in our sermons, 
the fragmentary illustrations of them which are 
suggested by texts in which they are presented 
under a special aspect, the references we make 
to them in order to enforce moral and spiritual 
duties will never enable the people to form a 
clear and definite coaception of them. It is a 
good habit to draw up at the beginning of the 
year a list of topics of this kind on which we 
ought to preach before the year runs out, to 
refer toit from time to time, and when we preach 
upon any of the selected subjects to wiite the 
date against it. 

Both in your expository and in your doctrinal 
preaching it will be necessary to remember that 
the interest which you feel in certain intricate 
and difficult questions is largely the result of 
your professional studies. Some young preach- 
ers forget this. They have been investigating 
the controversies which culminated in the 
Council of Nica; or th-y have tried to master 
the philosophy of the theologians of Alexandria; 
or they have been reading Thomas Aquinas ; 
or working hard at Turretin,’ Mestricht, and 
Episcopius; or they have become penetrated 
with the spirit and method of Schleiermacher y 
or, at least, they have been studying closely the 
writings of American and. English authors 
whose speculations are as yet unfamiliar to 
most educated men who are not professional 
theologians. As the result of their reading 
and of their strenuous thinking on the deeper 
questions of theological scievce, they have a 
vehement interest in controversies which to 
large numbers of their hearers appear trivial or 
are absolutely unintelligible. To introduce 
controversies of this kind into the pulpitis pre 
posterous. No genius or eloquence will induce 
most of your people to care for thea. 

1 know what your reply will be. You wil! 
say that these controversies ultimately affect 
our way of conceiving the most elementary 
truths of the Christian faith. Itis equally true 
that certain difficult branches of astronomical 
science have a great deal to do with the naviga- 
tion of a ship, and that the latest biological 
speculations may throw a great deal of light on 
the growth of bar'ey and the breediug of sheep. 
But it does not follow thata man must be a 
great astronomer before ke can be qualified to 
take the command of a White Star or a Cunard 
steamer; nor does it follow that a man must 
master the latest books on biology before he 
can be a good farmer. The scientific theology 
which as a minister you bave to master for 
yourself is something different from the popu- 
lar and practical theology which alone you can 
teach your people, no matter how intelligent, 
no matter how cultivated they may be. You 
must be willing to accumulate a large amount 
of learning of which you can make no display 
in the pulpit, and to carry on long and 
laborious processes of thought which will make 
no show in your sermons. 

What is true of doctrine is also true of 
exegesis. In Meyer’s *‘Commentary on the 
Epistle to the Romavs”’ he is incessantly dis- 
cussing and refuting the interpretations of Hof- 
mann; but the people in your congregation 
never heard of Hofmann and Hofmann’s in- 
terpretations are never likely te occur to them. 
For you to discuss Hofmann’s exegesis in the 
pulpit, because it has inter. sted you in your 
study, would be to show that you had yet to 
learn the most elementary principle: of the art 
of teacbing. 

But os a pastor you will be very much more 
than ateacher. You will have to cultivate the 
religious life of your people. This wil! be one 
of your gravest duties, and it will be one that 
ought to occasion you the most anxious 
thought. It must have occurred to you already 
that in the history of the Church the spiritual 
life has at different times and in different coun- 
tries taken very different forms. The deep, 
central elements of sorrow for sin, conscious- 
ness of spiritual weakness apart from the life 
and strength of God, trust in the Divine mercy, 
love for Christ, earnest desire to do the Divine 
will have been present everywhere and always. 
But just as a flower varies in the form of its leaf 
and the tint of its blo8som according to the 
soil in which itis planted and the climate with 
which it is surrounded, so these permanent 
elements of the Christian life have manifested 
themselves in different types of character ac- 
cording to the influences which have controlled 
and stimulated their development. Unless you 
believe—which would surely be somewhat pre- 
sumptuous—that in the church to which you 
happen to belong the religious life has at last 
assumed its perfect form, you will be anxious 
to learn in what it differs from the deepest and 
most vigorous piety of other churches, other 
countries, and other centuries. Your sermons, 
your prayers, your intercourse with your peo- 
ple will largely determine the color and com- 
plexion of their religious character. The truths 
upon which you preach most frequently, the 





advice which you give to your congregation 
about the culture of devout affections and the 
formation of moral and spiritual habits, the 
characteristic elements and prevatiing spirit of 
your public prayers must powerfully affect for 
good or evil the growth of their religious life. 
You may give it too much sunshine or too 
much shade ; you may shelter it too much or 
may expose it to winds too rough and cold; 
you may let it grow too luxuriantly or may 
prune it with too relentless a hand. 

Would it not be wise to study the principal 
types of the spiritual life as they are represented 
in the few great devotional books which have 
won their way to the very hearts of Christian 
men? 
** Confessions,” the “ De Imitatione,’? Francis 
de Sales’s ‘‘ Devout Life,” the ‘ Spiritual Exer- 
cises” of Ignatius, Jeremy Taylor’s ‘ Holy 
Living,’’ Pascal’s ‘‘Pensées,’? Richard Bax- 
ter’s ‘‘Saint’s Rest,” John Bunyan’s “ Grace 
Abounding”’ and ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress.’? You 
might extend your reading to such books as 
Bishop Hall’s ‘Christ Mystical,’ John 
Owen’s “ Spiritual Mindedness,” John Howe’s 
‘“‘Blessedness of the Righteous,’’ Law’s 
‘** Spiritual Call,” and Doddridge’s ‘‘ Rise and 
Progress.’? If there are any books of the 
same popular kind which have exerted a sim- 
ilar influence on the religious life of the 
churches of this country, these too should re- 
ceive your careful attention. Their popularity 
is a proof that they represent the religious 
ideal which fascinated the popular mind, and 
that their writers were inthe main stream of 
the popular life and sympathies. 

Among the considerations which books like 
these would suggest will bethe different re- 
sults produced by the different degrees of 
prominence which have been given at differ- 
eut times to particular elements of the Chris- 
tian creed. The great truths concerning the 
nature of God—such as the Trinity and the 
doctrines implicated in the incarnation; the 
great truths concerning human redemption— 
such asthe Atonement and Justification; the 
great truths concerning the personal realiza- 
tion of redemption—such as the New Birth 
through the power of the Holy Ghost—have 
all at various times andin various places ex- 
erted supreme influence over the development 
of the religious life, and itis an inquiry full 
of interest to discover the varying results, 


There are inquiries of another kind which 
will be suggested by such books as those to 
which I have referred. You will be led to in- 
vestigate the true limits within which self-ex- 
amination should be confined, and the evils 
whicb the soul suffers from habitual intro- 
version. You will consider how far asceticism 
is a legitimate and healthy aid to Christian 
living—that is, how far we may attempt to 
escape from sin by avoiding the occasions of 
sin, and how far we should trust for safety to 
the victorious power of the higher life of the 
soul, or, rather, to the victorious power of the 
Spirit of Christ. You will ask what are the 
natural and inevitable effects of certain 
spiritual maxims which have been accepted as 
self-evident by many eminent, saints—as that 
the love of God is the only right motive of 
human action, a maxim which appears to me 
to be a direct impeachment of the rizhteous- 
ness of Him who gave us this strangely com- 
plicated nature, and a formal repeal of the 
law that, in addition to loving God, we are to 
love our neighbor as ourselves. You will con- 
sider to what extent conflicting theological 
systems, such as Calvinism and Arminiavism 
bave received a practical verification from 
their effects on the spiritual life ; what are the 
truths which, concealed under monstr. us 
errors, like that of Transubstantiation, have 
exerted a wonderful and ennobling influence 
on many devout souls; what are the causes 
which have given to Methodism its fervor, to 
Quakerism its practical Christian benevolence, 
and to the best type of Anglicanism its 
sobriety and reverence. 

These studies will give depth and energy to 
your own religious earnestness. They will 
save you, in the temper and spirit of your re- 
ligious life, from that which in the intellectual 
life has been called provincilalism. They will 
protect you from being mastered and fascin- 
ated by writers and preachers who from time 
to time produce a very powerful impression by 
the exhibition of isolated aspects of spiritual 
truth, which, because they are isolated, have 
many of the effects of the worst and most per- 
nicious errors. 

These studies will have a most important 
relation to your preaching. They will enrich 
your knowledge of the laws, the perils, and the 
triumphs of the spiritual life, and they will do 
something to prevent you from treating the 
spiritual -life of your peop'e unwisely. There 
are, I believe, few congregations, at least in 
England,in which some persons may not be 
found whose religious nature has received 
serious and permanent injury from the very 
intensity of earnestness with which they have 
endeavored to translate into practice false 
ideals of Christian character, empirical theories 
of the nature of holiness, and artificial 


I refer to such books as Augustine’s, 








methods of spiritual discipline. These un- 
happy people are like to enter into the King- 
dom of Heaven halt and maimed, through the 
want of larger spiritual wisdom on the part of 
their religious teachers. Our work lies with 
the soul of man in its divine relations, and we 
shall not do our work intelligently and effect- 
ively unless we give a considerable measure of 
time and thought to the investigation of the 
various phases which the spiritual life has 
assumed in the history of Christendom. 

It is hardly necessary for me to remind you 
that for the divine idea of Christian character 
our ultimate authority is the New Testament, 
We have noright to be satisfied with st-iving 
to create in ourselves or others those forms of 
moral and spiritual excellence which happen 
to be sustained by the tradition and the gen- 
eral sentiment of the Church of which we are 
members, or which have kindled our imagina- 
tion as they are illustrated in the writings and 
lives of the saints of other churches. You will 
study, both for your own sake and for the sake 
of your people, the life of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, which is at once the law and the prom- 
ise of Christian perfection; and you will en- 
deavor so to preach that your people shall 
“‘abide’”’ in him by faith, by love, and by loyal 
obedience to his commandments. You will 
also endeavor to reconstruct for yourselves 
that conception of the Christian character 
which is suggested by the precepts, the pray- 
ers, the thanksgivings, and the incidental dis- 
closures of the personal life of the apostles, in 
the epistles of the New Testament. 

We ought not to take it for granted that 
most Christian people know what they ought 
to be, and that all they need is constancy and 
strength to live up totheir knowledge. Some 
important elements seem to be suppressed in 
the common ideal of Christian perfection. 
Take a single illustration. In St. Paul’s ac 
count of “the fruits of the Spirit’? he gives 
the first place to Love, and we acknowledge 
that a Christian man who has an unloving, 
ungenerous, unkindly heart is hardly a Chris- 
tian at all. But he gives the second place to 
Joy, and it is my impression that there are 
many of us who seldom think of Joy as a 
necessary and indispensable element in our 
conception of a saint. We ask God to forgive 
us for our evil thoughts and evil temper; but 
rarely, if ever, ask him to forgive us for our 
sadness. Joy is regarded as a happy accident 
of the Christian life, an ornamentand a luxury, 
rather than a duty. We forget that we are 
commanded to “rejoice evermore.’’ It should 
be one of the objects of our minis'ry to deepen 
and highten the joy of Christian hearts, as well 
as to strengthen reverevee for God’s authority 
and to increase the fervor of zeal for his glory. 

In trying to cultivate Christian perfection, 
we must not satisfy ourselves with censuring 
people for neing imperfect. You will not do 
much toward sanctifying your people by 
scolding them. Perpetual fault-finding does 
no good. It is bad for children, bad for serv- 
ants, and it is bad for churches. It is mere 
indolence, and it is sometimes ill-temper, which 
leads a minister to indulge in perpetual con- 
demnation. Nor will you do much if you 
merely tell the people over and over again that 
they ought to be better. Men are not to be 
worried into goodness. You remember Mrs. 
Poyser’s description of the two parsons of 
Hayslope. ‘‘You know she would have her 
word about everything. She said Mr. Irwine 
was like a good meal o’ victual, you were the 
better for him without thinking on it; and Mr. 
Ryde was like a dose o’ physic, he gripped you 
and worreted you, and after all he left you 
much the same.”? Mr. Ryde has many fol- 
lowers—preachers who give their congrega- 
tions all ‘‘ physic”? and no ‘‘victual.’”? The 
physic may be excellent of its kind ; admirable 
if prescribed occasionally. But physic week 
after week, all the year round; physic every 
Sunday morning at eleven and every Sunday 
evening at half-past six; physic again at the 
prayer-meeting on Wednesday or Thursday 
night—ugh! Itisintolerable. It is pernicious, 
as well as offensive. It is enough to ruin the 
health of the most vigorous church. 

Let your congregation have the ‘ Bread of 
Life.’? Instead of merely complaining to them 
of the absence of brotherly kindness, preach 
sermons which are likely to make them more 
vividiy conscious that they are brethren in 
Christ. Instead of satisfying youself with 
finding fault with them for their want of zeal, 
ask how you can stimulate it. Speak sharp 
words occasionally in condemnation of covet- 
ousness; but return again and again to those 
parts of the Gospel which inspire generosity. 
Deplore, if you must, the inconstancy of mapy 
Christian people in right-doing, the languor of 
their spiritual affections, their indifference to 
the supreme objects of the Christian life: but 
remember that mere lamentations will work vo 
deliverance forthem. You must consider by 
what truths, by what method and spirit of 
teaching you can develop among them all the 
energetic forces and all the noble excellences 
of the Christian character. : 

I wonder whether you have in America aby 
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Christian people who resent what are con- 
temptuously described as ‘‘ moral’ sermons. 
There were, I believe, many such people in En- 
gland tbirty years ago; and, though it has 
never been my ill fortune to meet with them, 
{am told that a few of their descendants may 
still be found in some obscure churches. 
Whether sermons of this kind are resented or 
not, they are necessary. The distinction be- 
tween moral du‘ies and religious duties is a 
convenlent one, but it is misleading. ‘The 
very same authority that requires us to believe 
in the Lord Jesus Christ requires us to be just, 
truthful, temperate, and industrious. The 
practice of the common virtues is as essential 
a part of Christian obedience as the habit of 
prayer and the culture of the spiritual affec- 
tions. There may be morality where there is 
no religion; but that there should be religion 
where there is no morality is impossible. The 
moral law is the law of God. 

Itis, therefore, just as much our duty to il- 
lustrate and enforce the obligations of moral- 
ity as it is to insist on the necessity of believing 
the Gospel. We have to teach men the will of 
Gods; and we have no more right to suppress 
that part of the will of God which relates to 
duties which are called moral than we have to 
suppress that part of the will of God which re- 
lates to duties which are called religious. 


If we require any authoritative sanction for 
moral preaching, we may appeal to the exam- 
ple of our Lord Jesus Christ. But the people 
who object to preaching of this kind would 
probably reply that what they delight to call 
the “Old Covenant ” and the ‘Covenant of 
Works” was not abolished till Christ died for 
the sins of men, rose from the dead, and as- 
cended into Heaven. They have a secret con- 
viction that, though the Sermon on the Mount 
might be very well for Jews, it is not spiritual 
enough for Christians ; and I think that, if they 
had their wish, the first three gospels, if not 
the fourth, would be bound up with the Old 
Testament, instead of with the New. Well, we 
must meet men on their own ground; acd, if 
the authority of Christ is not decisive, we must 
ask them whether St. Paul misunderstood the 
spirit and genius of the Christian dispensation. 
If moral teaching is out of place in a modern 
sermon, bad it any right to a place in an apos- 
tolic epistle? St. Paul wrote about lying, 
anger, malice, covetousness; about the du- 
ties of masters and servants, parents and chil- 
dren. It is difficult to understand why we 
should be guilty of a “legal” spirit when we 
preach against the vices which St. Paul con- 
demned or enforce the duties which St. Paul 
commanded. 

It may be said that St. Paul was writing 
to people who had been recently converted 
from heathenism, and whose consciences 
had not yet been trained to the recognition 
of the sinfulvess of vices which were sanc- 
tioned by the common opinion of their heathen 
fellow countrymen; and, like converts from 
heathenism in our own times, they did not dis- 
cover at once the obligation of even those or- 
dinary virtues which in Christian countries are 
enforced by the moral judgment of the whole 
community. It is unnecessary to consider to 
what extent itis true that the public opinion 
of Thessalonica, Colosse, and Ephesus ap- 
proved the vices which St. Paul condemns in 
his letters to the churches in those great cities. 
It is clear that St. Paul did not believe that 
faith in Christ rendered moral instruction 
unnecessary. And, if the moral ideal of the 
Christians of apostolic times was corrupted 
aud degraded by the false moral judgments of 
that heathen society with which they were in 
perpetual contact, we have to ask whether even 
in countries like America and England the ethics 
of public opinion are identical with the ethics 
of Christ? Whether it can be assumed as a 
matter of course that no American and no En- 
glishman has anything to learn from the moral 
teaching of the New Testament? The slight- 
est knowledge of mankind is sufficient to prove 
to us that even in countries like our own it is 
possible for the conscience to be most imper- 
fectly developed. In the world and in the 
Church men meao well aud act badly. In both 
there is a lamentable ignorance of moral duty, 

Where moral duty is recognized, it is not 
always discharged, even by Christian people. 
Through force of habit, perbaps unconsciously, 
they distinguish betweeen duty and duty. One 
duty they dare not neglect ; another they neg- 
lect constantly, without any keen compunc- 
tion, Sins uf one class they suppose to be ut- 
terly inconsistent with loyalty to Christ. Sins 
of another class they have come to regard as 
being mere infirmities—infirmities to be regret- 
ted, infirmities which mar, no doubt, the per- 
fection of Christian character; infirmities for 
which they need God’s forgiveness ; but still 
mere infirmities, which may be tolerated with- 
out imperiling their eternal salvation, Some 
habits their consciences condemn only occa- 
sionally. Weeks and months go by, and these 
habits are unrebuked, Some of Corist’s moral 
precepts they seem to regard as ‘‘ counsels of 
perfection,” intended for great saints, but 
having no relation to the lives of common 








Christian people. Or they even suppose that 
there were some of His precepts which He 
never expected would be kept, and which were 
meant not to give form to our righteousness, 
but to deepen our cousciousness of sin. It is 
certain—we may learo it from observation, we 
may learn it from our personal expericnce— 
that the divine life which comes to aman when 
he is regenerated does not at once transform 
the whole character. He may be guilty of 
many moral offenses which his conscience does 
not condemn; or the authority of his con- 
science may be feeble, and he may make no 
serious effort to escape from moral habits which 
he knows are sicful. In our ethical preaching 
we must deal both with moral ignorance and 
with the want of moral earnestness. 

We must be careful to avoid the tendency to 
dwell exclusively on those virtues which Chris- 
tianity redeemed from dishonor or from neglect, 
or which, through their nearer kinship to the 
characteristic spirit of the Christian faith, have 
flourished with exceptional vigor in the Chris- 
tian Church. Humility, meekness, gentleness, 
the charity that ‘‘suffereth long and is kind, 
- . . envieth not, . . beareth all things, 
believeth all things, hopeth all things, endur- 
eth all things’? are specifically Christian vir- 
tues, and if we ever preach on morals these 
virtues are almost certain to receive attention. 
Nor are we likely to fail in insisting on the ob- 
ligations of temperance and purity; for the tra- 
ditional sentiment of the Church is irrecon- 
cilably hostile to the opposite vices. But there 
are virtues which Paganism recognized, and 
these are equally necessary to the completeness 
of the Caristian character. To these neither 
the teaching nor what may be called the pub- 
lic opinion of the Church has given adequate 
prominence, and it is part of our duty to re- 
assert their authority. You will remember the 
account which Mr. John Stuart Mill givesin his 
Autobiography of the moral training which he 
received from his father. It was the training 
of a Pagan. His father’s moral convictions, as 
he tells us in the passage to which I am refer- 
ring, were ‘‘ wholly dissevered from religion” 
and ‘‘ were very much of the character of those 
of the Greek philosophers.’? ‘‘ My father’s 
moral inculcations,’”? says Mr. Mill, ‘‘ were at 
all times mainly those of the ‘ Socratici viri’— 
justice; temperance (to which he gave a very 
extended application); veracity; perseverance; 
readiness to encounter pain, and especially 
labor; regard for the public good; estimation 
of persons according to their merits, and of 
things according to their usefulness; a life of 
exertion, in contradiction to one of self-indulg- 
ent ease and sloth.”’ 

Throughout these lectures I have suffered 
under the disadvantage of knowing very little 
about the life of American churcbes. From 
the evils with which I am familiar at home you 
may be free. But in England there are many 
Christian men and women who seem to ignore 
the obligation to cultivate these heathen vir- 
tues. They have no conception that a life of 
indolent ease is an unchristian life; that the in- 
stability of character, as distinguished from 
mere physical weakness, which betrays i'self in 
a perpetual change of pursuit and an incapacity 
to sustain for long together the pressure of any 
kind of work, is a moral fault; that cowardice 
is not meekness; that neglect of public duty 
aud absorption in the quiet pleasures of home, 
instead of being a proof of unworldliness of 
spirit, is a proof of selfishness; that a man may 
be very kindly and yet. very unjust, generous 
with his money and ungenerous in his spirit. 
Some people, in short, who pass for very good 
Christians would bevery poor Pagans. If you 
have people of this kind in America, you will 
feel the necessity of preaching on what we call 
the masculine virtues, although I[ have seen 
them quite as nobly developed in the lives of 
women as in the lives of men. 

For your ethical sermous you may find 
appropriate texts in the innumerable moral 
precepts both of the Old Testament and the 
New. You will also find in the biographical 
and historical incidents of the Bible admirable 
subjects for sermons of this kind. Rebekah’s 
treatment of Jacob may bring home to parents 
tbe sin of parental partiality. Jacob’s treach- 
ery to Esau will enable you to show that 
devout men may be guilty of the basest con- 
duct to men who profess no religious earnest- 
ness. Jo:eph telling his dreams is an illustra- 
tion of youthful vanity and conceit. Thestory 
of the spies you can use to condemn cowardice, 
as well as unbelief. The chaotic history of the 
Jewish people during the time of the judges is 
a warning to nations of the perils which 
threaten them when they shrink from the vig-: 
orous and thorough suppression of moral evils 
which threaten the unity and stability of the 
national life. The history of David and of 
Solomon is full of ethical instruction on every 
page. Tne history of Jeremiah is a perpetual 
condemnation of the popular intolerance of 
men who assert unwelcome truths. St. Paul's 
kindly words in the last chapter of the Epistle 
to the Romans—“‘ Salute Tryphena and Try- 
phosa, who labor in the Lord. Salute the be- 
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may teach Christian people to repress their 
miserable jealousy when the work of otbers 
receives higher and warmer commendation 
than theirown. Aod where can you find a 
more effective rebuke of that intense seltish- 
ness which takes the form of a morbid crayiog 
for sympathy than in Epaphroditus, who, as 
St. Paul tells the Philippians, was “full of 
heaviness’? because his friends at Poilippi 
‘‘had heard tbat be had been sick’’? He had 
been io greater danger than they imagined, for 
“he was sick nigh unto death’’; and yet it 
distressed him that his brethren should have 
known anything about his illness. 


But we have not merely to deal with the 
details of moral’ conduct, with particular 
virtues and partieularvices. We have to make 
clear to our congregations the ultimate laws 
and aims of the Christian life. There are 
many Christian people whose conception of 
the relation of Christ’s authority to their com- 
mon occupations and pursuits is fundamen- 
tally false. They call Christ their Master, and 
yet they seem to imagine that for six dajs in 
the week their time is their own and that they 
are at liberty to work for themselves. The 
farmer, the builder, the manufacturer sup- 
pose that, after they have surrendered them- 
selves to Christ as his ‘“servants,’’ his 
‘slaves,’ they are just as free as they were 
before to carry on their business for their own 
profit, so long as they do not violate the laws 
of commop morality. A sharp line is drawn 
between the Christian ministry and all other 
occupations. We ministers have a right to 
receive adequate support; but, if it were our 
object to ‘*make money ”’ by the ministry, the 
universal sentiment of the Church would 
condemn us as_ profane and _ irreligious 
persons. It would be of no avail to plead 
that all the means we used were perfectly le giti- 
mate, that we violated no moral law, that we 
preached sound doctrine, tried hard to make 
bad men good and good men better. We 
should be told that we cannot serve Christ 
and Mammon; that if a minister sets his heart 
upon ‘‘making money”’ by his ministry he 
ceases to be atrue servant of Christ. 

Are we the servants of Christ; and are the 
people, at least for six days in the week, the 
servants of Mammon? Do we belong to 
Christ, and do they belong to themselves? Are 
we temples of the Holy Ghost—our whole life 
being set apart to sacred purposes, filled with 
the presence and glory of God; and are we to 
teach the people that their life—the greater 
part of it, at least—is a mere store, or count- 
ing-house, or cotton-mill, and that they must 
be satisfied with having a little chapel built on 
at the end of it, covering only a seventh part 
of the site? I decline to be a party to that 
atrocious conspiracy agaiust the prerogatives 
of the commonalty of the Church which has 
invested the life of the priesthood with a 
sacredness that does not belong to the life of 
the people. We are all Christ’s servants, 
though we have to serve him in different ways. 
‘* By one Spirit are we all baptized into one 
body, whether we be Jews or Gentiles, bond 
or free,’”? lawyers or physicians, artists or 
schoolmasters, manufacturers or farmers, mer- 
chants or ministers ; ‘‘and have been all made 
to drink of one Spirit. For the body is not 
one member, but many.”’ 

It is our function, as ministers, to satisfy 
the wants and to contribute tothe strength and 
joy of the higher lifeof man. But men have 
a physical, as well as aspiritual nature. There 
are other wants than those which we are ap- 
pointed to satisfy,and there are other forms of 
strength and joy than those to which we are 
appointed to contribute. The race would 
perish with hunger if all men gave themselves 
to “prayer and the ministry of the Word” 
and if there were none to “serve table.”” We 
say that God opens his hand and satisfies the 
wants of every living thing. Behind the mys- 
tery of the life which is hidden in the seed, 
behind the fruitful qualities of the soil, behind 
the soft spring rains and the heat of the sum- 
mer sun, we recognize the Divine presence and 
power. But if the harvest is God’s gift the 
farmer is God’s servant. While he plows the 
ground and sows the seed and reaps the brown 
corp, he may give God thanks that he is en- 
gaged in no mere secular work. He and God 
are working together and answering the 
prayers of men for ‘‘daily bread.’’ He is the 
minister of God's goodness, ‘‘ attendiag con- 
tinually upon this very thing.’?’ He serves 
Godin the field, as we serve God in the study 
and in the pulpit. As itis our first duty to 
bring out of God’s supernatural revelation 
whatever it can be made to yield for the 
spiritual life of man, it is his first duty to bring 
out of God’s material world whatever it can be 
made to yield forthe physical lifeof man. The 
farmer has to get his own living while he is 
providing for the wants of others ; but this is 
true of the preacher. The ox is not to be muz- 
zled that treadeth out the corn. But the 
preacher, if his heart is right and if he under- 
stands the true idea of the ministry, does not 





loved Persis, which labored much in the Lord’ 


work to “ make money,”’ but because God has 
appointed him to minister to the spiritual 


wants of mankind ; and the farmer, if his heart 
is right and if he understands the true idea of 
farming, does not work to “‘ make money,” but 
because God has appointed him to minister to 
the physical wauts of mankind. 


Every profession and occupation that men 

call secular becomes a good work and a part of 

the religious life when it is carried ov in this 

spirit aud with these aims. One man—perbaps 

he may be a Christian man—who has been a 

builder for thirty or forty years, and who has 

been, as the world says, “‘successful,’’ has 

nothing to show except the hundred or two 

hundred thousand dollars which he has made 

out of his business. It was for this that he 
worked, and this is the net gain of his work. 

Another man in thesame trade, but with higher 
conceptions of it, may have accumulated lees 
or more, but his dollars are to him the least im- 
portant result of his thirty or forty years in the 

building trade. He has been serving God all 
the time, and his true reward will come wheu 
he stands at last in God’s presence, to hear 
God’s judgment on his service. Evennow it is 
not his dollars whica give him the greatest sat- 
isfaction. Ashe passes the schools and the 
churches which he built, it is pleasant to him to 
remember that he, too, has had a share in pro- 
viding for the education of children and for the 
worship of God. Ashe lies awake ona win- 
ter’s night, and hears the wind and the rain on 
the windows, he thinks of hundreds of houses 
built by himself, with strong walls and sound 
roofs, that are giving a shelter from the storm 
to sick people, and to aged men and women, 
and to boys and girls, whose sound sleep the 
wind and the rain do not disturb, and he thanks 
God that he was permitted to do so good a 
work for mankind. What are the dollars, com- 
pared with the consciousness of having used 
life for a kindly purpose? 

The artist who has worked at his art in the 
same temper has similar rewards. He may 
have received great prices for his pictures and 
have become famous; but neither his wealth 
nor his fame is the chief source of his joy. He 
remembers the sunset which he saw on the sea 
twenty years ago—the magnificent masses of 
purple and the throbbing lines of fire in the 
heavens above, and the splendor that rested on 
the rocks and the water beneath. It was God 
who gave wen that vision of glory; but had it 
not been for him it would have faded away 
from human memory forever. The glory is still 
glowing on his canvas in the gallery of some 
remote city, and is filing men with wonder and 
delight. Every year he has speat many months 
among the cornfields that lie round quiet New 
England villages, or on the banks of pleasant 
streams, or among the lonely hills, and be has 
taught men to see a loveliness and a majesty 
in God’s works which they would never 
have seen for themselves. His paintings hang 
on the walls of city merchants, and are a per- 
petual refreshment to them. Engravings of 
them find their way into poor men’s houses, 
and add something of grace and dignity to 
lives which are spent in exhausting toil. He 
has not lived in vain. God gave him noble 
work to do, and he has done it. 

There is no legitimate trade which may not 
receive consecration. How eharming a life, 
for instance, may be the life of the jeweler. 
He is employed by God to get precious stones 
from distant lands—diamonds and emeralds 
and sapphires—stones which God made for 
ornament and beauty. He sets them in gold 
curiously worked, and then they are ready to 
give a new brilliance to womanly loveliness, 
which seemed already perfect, and to be the 
graceful expression and enduring memorial of 
buman affection. The husband brings home 
the costly bracelet, and as the wife clasps it on 
her arm she is happy that, after twenty years 
of marriage, her husband’s heart clings to her 
still. Thechild puts on her necklet, and thinks 
less of the pearls than of the dear love of the 
father who has giventhemto her. The young 
man, far from home, is strengthened in right- 
doing by the face of his mother in his locket, 
or perhaps by a face which his mother, with a 
sigh, must be content should be dearer to him 
than herown. A jeweler’s work is beautiful 
in itself; in its uses itis more beautiful still. 
He may thank God for appointing him to:o 
pleasant a service. ‘ 

Every trade and profession is vulgarizedand 
debased, becomes ‘‘of the earth, earthy,’’ 
when a man follows it selfishly and simply to 
make money. When a man accepts it as the 
service to which God has appointed him, for 
the advantage and happiness of the human 
race, it is exalted and transfigured and takes 
its place among thé activities of the Kingdom 
of Heaven. 

In your pastoral preaching you ought not to 
omit to illustrate the law of Christ in relation 
to public duty. Perhaps you have sometimes 
met good people who informed you in a tone 
of spiritual self-complacency that they have 
never been in a polling-booth. They do not 
seem to understand that the franchise is a 
trust and that it imposes duties, A secretary 
of state might as well make it a religicus 
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work belonging to his department. The 
duties of an individual voter may be less grave 
than the duties of an official politician ; but 
neglect in either case is a crime against the 
nation. I think it possible that the time may 
come when men who refuse to vote will be 
subjected to church discipline, like men who 
refuse to pay their debts. The plea that the 
discharge of political duty is inconsistent with 
the maintenance of spirituality ought to be de- 
nounced as a flagrant piece of hypocrisy. It is 
nothing else. The men who urge it are not 
too spiritual to make a coup in cotton or 
coffee. Although they profess to be alarmed 
at the spiritual perils of the ballot-box and 
of an occasional hour in a political committee- 
room, they are not afraid that their spiritual- 
ity will suffer if they spend eight hours every 
day in their store or their counting-house. 
Their spirituality is of such a curious temper 
that it receives no harm from pursuits, no mat- 
ter bow secular, by which they can make 
money for themselves ; but they are afraid of 
most disastrous consequences if they attempt 
to render any service to their country. 

The selfishness of these men is as contempt- 
ible as their hypocrisy. They consent to ac- 
cept all the advantages which come from the 
political institutions of the nation and from the 
political zeal and fidelity of their fellow-citi- 
zens. They are quite willing to hold United 
States bonds; they draw their dividends with- 
out apy conscientious scruples ; they send part 
of the money, perhaps, to the Board of Foreign 
Missions; the Sunday after they receive it they 
put an extra dollar into the plate at the Lord’s 
Supper. But I/nited States bonds would be as 
worthless as Turkish 6 per cents of 62 if thou- 
sands and tens of thousands of American citi- 
zens did not devote themselves with courage 
and earnestness to the maintenance of sound 
political principles and to the defense of your 
political institutions. People who are 80 very 
spiritual that they feel compelled to abstain 
from political life ought also to renounce the 
benefits which the political exertions of their 
less spiritual fellow-citizens secure for them. 
They ought to decline the services of the police, 
when they are assaulted; they ought to refuse 
to appeal to such an unspiritual authority as a 
law court, when their debts are not paid; and 
when a legacy is left them, they ought piously 
to abstain from accepting it, for it is only by 
the intervention of public law that they can in- 
herit what their dead friends have left them. 
For men to claim the right to neglect their 
duties to the state on the ground of their piety, 
while they insist on the state protecting their 
persons, protecting their property, and protect- 
ing from disturbance even their religious meet- 
ings, in which this exquisitely delicate and 
valetudinarian spirituality is developed, is gross 
unrighteousness. It is as morally disgraceful 
as fora clerk to claim his salary from his em- 

. ployer after leaving other men to do the work 
for which his employer pays him. It is a repe- 
tition in another form of the crime which our 
Lord condemned in the Pharisees, who declined 
to give assistance to their poor parents, and ex- 
eused themselves by saying that what their pa- 
rents might have expected from them they had 
devoted to God. 

The public duties which you have to exhort 
yous congregations to discharge are not ex- 
hausted when they have used their ballot-paper. 
In a free country every citizen should do some- 
thing toward strengthening public opinion on 
behalf of what he believes to be wise and just 
political principles, and toward maintaining 
whatever political organization will, in his 
judgment, place the administration of public 
affairs in the hands of upright and able men. 

Nor is it only in the political life of this great 
Republic as a whole or in the political life of 
their own state that Christian men ought to 
be taught to take their fair share. Honest 
and effective municipal government lies 
at the very base of public freedom 
and public order. It is by the discharge of 
municipal duties that men are disciplined to 
the true political temper, to the sagacity, mod- 
eration, patience, and courage which are 
necessary for the right conduct of political 
affairs ; and it is by encouraging men to watch 
their local administration with keen interest 
that public spirit is formed and strengthened. 

The burdens which lie on those who take an 
active part inthe government of a great city 
are very heavy. But the burdens must be 
accepted and accepted by good men, or 
your common schools will be badly con- 
ducted and the children will be badly 
taught; your streets will be neither well- 
drained por well-swept, and the health of the 
people will suffer; your police will be in- 
efficiently organized, and will fail to repress 
crime ; your public servants will be appointed 
by corrupt influence; your finances will be 
plundered. For men who are able to serve the 
community by entering municipal corporations 
to refuse to do it when their services are 
needed is a dereliction of Christian duty. If 

they decline on the ground that the rough in- 
cidents of a popular election and the rough 
conflicts of public life are inconsistent with 





their spirituality, they should be taught that 
they are either suffering from an exceptional 
want of spiritual earnestness and vigor, and 
that they ought to become healthier and 
stronger ; or that their conception of the spir- 
itual life is fundamentally false, and ought to 
be corrected; or that they are playing the 
hypocrite, and that it is time for them to be- 
come honest men. If they decline through 
sheer indolence and want of interest in public 
affairs, they should be rebuked for their self- 
ishness and taught that the supreme law of the 
Christian life requires a man to “look not on 
his own things, but on the things of others.’’ 

When a Christian man accepts municipal or 
political office, it should be with the simple in- 
tention of serving the community. He has no 
right to think of bis office as an instrument for 
increasing his own wealth, og for acquiring 
reputation, or for strengthening his personal 
influence. His office is a public trust, and 
should be used for the public good, without 
any thought of private advantage. 

It is our constant prayer that God’s will may 
‘be done on earth, even as it is done in 
Heaven.’”’ Our preaching should be definitely 
directed to securing the fulfillment of this 
prayer. We failif we merely induee men to 
accept a right creed. We fail if we do nothing 
more than create religious sentiment and stim- 
ulate religious emotion. We also fail if the 
authority of Christ is excluded from any prov- 
ince of human life. In England [ fear that 
the Christian ministry itself is largely respon- 
sible for an unnatural and fatal reconciliation 
of practical atheism with Christian faith. 
In our preaching we have omitted to show 
the relation of Christian law to many of the 
most energetic forms of human activity. 
We have left what we have called the 
secular interests of mankind to be governed 
by secular aims and to be penetrated by a secu- 
lar spirit, forgetting that if a man is a true serv- 
ant of God he serves God always and every$ 
where, and that Christ came into the world to 
bring earth and Heaven together. We have 
even neglected to insist on the Christian de- 
velopment of some of the most important ele- 
ments of human cbaracter, and have led men 
to suppose that the more vigorous virtues—the 
very virtues which are most necessary in the 
actual business of life—derive no inspiration 
and force from the law and truth of Christ 
and from the great hopes of the Gospel. We 
have insisted on precise accuracy in the defi- 
nition of difficult theological problems; we 
have subjected spiritual. experiences to a deli- 
cate analysis ; but we have been wanting either 
in the wisdom or the courage to insist that 
human life in all its length and breadth and 
hight and depth belongs to Christ, and that no 
part of it can be withdrawn from his control 
without guilt. If we have asserted tbis in 
general terms, we have shrunk from illustrating 
in detail the relations of the law of Chri-t to 
the actual pursuits of men. “We have sup- 
posed—some of us, at least—that we have per- 
formed nearly all our duty in relation to the 
practical life of our people when we have dis- 
cussed the legitimacy of balls and card-playing 
and the theater, and other amusements of a 
similar kind, in which most of them could 
spend only insignificant fragments of their 
time. We have tithed ‘mint and anise and 
cummin, and bave omitted the weightier mat- 
ters of the law; these ought [we] to 
have done, and not to leave the others undone.”’ 
From the cup of: life we have strained out the 
gnat and left our people to swallow the camel. 

These fatal mistakes must be corrected, or 
the force of the Christian faith will be para- 
lyzed and its authority will cease to command 
reverence and awe. We have not to leave the 
world to itself, but to conquer it. God intends 
that commerce, science, art, literature, politics 
shall all be subjected te his law. Then, and 
not till then, will ‘‘the kingdoms of this 
world’’ become in deed and of a truth the 
Kingdom of our Lord and of His Christ. 


Diblical Research, 


MR. JOHN FENTON has compared the land- 
tenure of the Jews implied in much of the Le- 
vitical legislation with what modern research 
has shown was the original land-tenure of the 
Aryans, of the Semites of Northern Africa, and 
even of the Americans. Writers like Sir Henry 
Maine and yon Maurer have proved that the 
primitive cultivation of land proceeded not 
from individuals, but from clans and tribes, 
property being communistic, and not individ- 
ual, A house, village, or clan held its land in 
common, and the community was regarded as 
the proprietor, as is still the case among 
Slavonians and Hindus. The 
divides the land among its members for 
a limited space of time, at the end of which 
it reverts to the community, or mir. Hence, 
the land cannot be sold to strangers ; hence, 
too, the right of pre-emption by the members 
of the same clan, and the ‘‘ communal release,” 
as well as stringent laws relative to the culti- 
yation of the Jand and the time:at which it is 











community: 





to lie fallow, in order that when it is redis- 
tributed the ground may not have been unduly 
worked by one family or generation, tothe det- 
riment of another. This view of land-tenure 
is the basis of such laws as those contained in 
Leviticus xxv, which forbid the individual to 
dispose freely of his property, and prescribe 
the sabbatical year when the ground is tolie 
fallow, as well as the year of jubilee or year of 
“‘release.”? In the year of jubilee a man was 
to return ‘‘unto his own family and unto the 
possession of his fathers’’ (Lev. xxv, 41), the 
“family”? being the clan or community, and 
the “‘fathers’’ the ancestors of the clan or 
tribe. In Numb, xxxvi we are told how ‘‘ the 
chief fathers of the clans of the children of 
Gilead ”’ complained of the possibility that the 
‘inheritance of their fathers’? might be dimin- 
ished if the daughters of Zelophehad married 
beyond the tribe. And in Num. xxvii, 9—11 
we are told that if a man died without issue 
the “‘inheritance’’ was to go to his brothers ; 
failing them, to bis uncles, and, failing them, to 
‘*his kinsman that is next to him of his family” 
or clan. That is to say, the land is simply 
held for life, with a kind of remainder for 
the children ; but the freeholder of the land is 
the community. Thbeindividual holding under 
such a tenure, consequently, could only sell 
his life interest, and that was exchanged by the 
law for an interest terminable in the year of 
jubilee. From Ley. xxv, 27, 50, etc. it is clear 
that the value of the lease was calculated 
according to the number of years it had torun, 
A curious parallel may be drawn between 
many of the regulations of the Mosaic code, 
based upon this theory of property, and the 
usages of our Teutonic forefathers. Tne 
responsibility of the whole city for the murder 
of a man within its district is analogous to the 
law of wehrgeld. In both commutities it was the 
duty of the members to see justice done upon 
criminals (Deut. xix, 11, ete.), and to help the 
man whose cattle were lost or diseased (Deut. 
xxii, 1—4); while the poor were supported by 
the Teutonic community, as by the Hebrew. 
No doubt the old communistic theory, though 
still acted upon, was almost forgotten at the 
time of the Levitical legislation. It did not 
apply to cities, and accordingly the jubilee 
legislation exempts property in large towns 
and reduces to a minimum the facilities for re- 
deeming it. 


.-.-A course of lectures on the monuments 
of Karnak, delivered by the late Viscomte de 
Rougé, in 1872, are being published, for the first 
time, in the ‘ Mélanges d@’ Archéologie Eqgyptienne 
et Assyrienne.” The last installment contains 
several new facts of interest. On an obelisk 
erected by Queen Ha-t-sepu inscriptions of 
some length have been engraved by Thothmes 
IfI. In one of these itis said that ‘‘ his father, 
Amon, has fixed his royal name of Ma-ka-ra on 
the sacred tree.’’ This explains a scene fre- 
quently portrayed on the monuments, in which 
a god, usually Thoth, is represented as trac- 
ing the king’s name on the leaves of the persea. 
Compare Rey. xxii, 2—4. A curious fact is 
related of Amenophis IL in an inscription of 
his found in Nubia. He is stated to have 
hanged at Semneh some Asiatic chiefs, whom 
he had captured iu his campaigns. Possibly 
the Ninevite prince may have been among 
them, as we know that the Egyptian monarch 
had already penetrated as far as Nineveh. A 
monument in the museum of Boulak shows 
that Amenophis II was the son of Thothmes 
Ill. De Rougé further adds some notes on the 
tribal names discovered by Mariette Bey in the 
‘Chamber of the Nations’’ constructed by 
Thothmes I. These tribal names belong to 
“the peoples of the North” and, therefore, 
include those of the inhabitants of Syria 
and Palestine in the time of Thothmes IIL. 
No. 4 is Kitsuna, wih which may be com- 
pared the Kedesh of Judges iv, 9, or the 
Kede h in Issachar of I Chr. vi, 72. No. 16 is 
Akitua, which has been identified, but errone- 
ously, with Akati, a town mentioned in an in- 
scription of Amenophis IT, as near Nineveh. 
No. 46 is Aak, the Accho of Pheesicia, now St 
Jean d’Acre. No. 63 is Luten, a very interest- 
ing name, which differs from tbat of Rutennu, 
or Syria, and is compared by De Rougé either 
with Lydda, in the tribe of Benjamin, or with 
the Rhodanin of Gen. x. But a comparison 
with Lotan and Lot seems more natural. No. 
109 is Bet Betna, with which we may compare 
Beten, in the tribe of Asher (Josh. xix, 25), or 
Betonim, in the tribe of Gad (Josh. xiii, 26). 
No. 115 is Barkena, which may be the Berachah 
of II Chr. xx, 26. This list of names proves 
that the language sp»ken in Palestioe in the 
times of Thothmes III, and, tberefore, con- 
siderably before the Exodus, was to all intents 
and purp:ses the same es that which we term 
Hebrew. - 


....M. Lenormant will show, in a forth- 
coming work, that the Babyionian fish-god, 
sometimes represented on engraved gems, is 
not Dagon, but Hea, the god of the deep. Ac- 
cording to Berosus, Oannes, a sea monster, 
taught the Chaldeans the elements of civil- 
zation, and Oannes js simply. the Accadian 








Hea khana—* Hea the fish.” M. Lenormant will 
also point out that artificial reservoirs were 
made to symbolize the primeval chaos of 
waters, and dedicated to Hea. One of these 
was made at Eridhu, or Abu-Shahrein, by Amar 
Agu, king of Uz, and another at Babylon, by 
Nebuchadnezzar. 





ro 
Science, 

VAN TIEGHLEN contributes a paper to 1’ An- 
nuales des Sciences Naturelles on the reason why 
some seeds retain vitality longer than others, 
It is a question wholly of the condition of 
the albumen. In certain oily seeds the albu- 
men changes its character before the plant is 
ready to germinate, and then the sprouting 
plant feeds on just what it finds, and which 
may or may not be nutritious; but in other 
cases the plant feeds directly on the albu- 
minous matter, or, in other words, on its en- 
dosperm. ‘here are some plants which have 
no albumen, and these are so constituted that 
they can get their nourishment directly from 
the soil. In old albuminous seeds that fail to 
grow the reason is that the albumen has all or 
nearly all been chemically changed, and there 
is nothing left to give the little germ support 
tillit is able to take care of itself. Why ex- 
albuminous seeds perish is not made clear. 





....When the wae dashes on the shore it 
generally flows further than it need to do to find 
the true water level, and the same seems true of 
scientific discovery. New truths generally are 
pushed beyond their legitimate boundaries and 
some one has to lead them back again. What 
may, therefore, be regarded as the natural re- 
treat from the overmark in Darwin’s views on 
cross-fertilization, begun in this country, has 
extended to England. The Rev. George Hens- 
low read an exhaustive paper before the Lin- 
pean Society, on Nov. Ist, the full text of which 
we have not seen, but of which an abstract has 
appeared in a London paper. Instead of his 
researches proving that cross-fertilization is a 
benefit to the race, he contends, as has been 
urged on this side of the Atlantic, that the 
“self-fertilizers have the greatest advantages 
in the struggle for life.’’ 


....The botanical news from American pub- 
lications is getting particularly abundant of 
late, giving them an interest not infericr 
to European publications. In the August 
number of the ‘‘ Bulletin” of the Torrey Botar. 
ical Club there is a note on the ‘*Hypogerous 
Fruiting of Callitriche Nutailii” in Southeast: m 
Texas, by Dr. J.P. Joor. Callitriche is usually 
a small water-weed found in little 1rivulets and 
common in the Northern States ia several 
species. This Texan one grows in dampish 
ground, as do, indeed, some Northern forms, 
and seems to creep on the surface, rootitg 
from every joint; but Mr. Joor finds that 
these little roots are not roots, but pedicels 
which thrust the seed-vessels underground in 
the same manner that the peanut dues—that is, 
the fruit is hypogeous, or perfectirg seeds 
underground, 


....While many insects of different orders 
produce sounds io various ways, it is not com- 
monly known that even the chrysalis of a but- 
terfly (Thecla) ‘‘ produces aslight, short chirp.” 
Mr. F. G. Schild, of Germany, who discovered 
this fact, explains the noise by the bypotuesis 
that the sound arises from air being pressed 
and drawn in through the trachez on the abdo- 
men and above behind the eyes. ‘It appear:, 
however,’’ state the editors of the Entomologint’s 
Monthly Magazine, ‘‘that more than a century 
ago (1774) Herr Kleeman discovered a creak- 
ing noise proceeding from the chrysalis of a 
similar butterfly.” 


....The tenacity of life shown by some 
snails is surprising. Mr. W. W. Calkins has 
had many Helices which have remained alive 
shut up in boxes for over three years. He also 
rtafes in The American Naturalist for Novem- 
ber that some shore snails of the Florida 
Keys (Littorina muricata) lived two months 
after they were collected, while the Litlorina 
inora‘a survived a change from their «ordinary 
habitat to the collecting-box of four months. 


....A Western naturalist, Mr. Charles Al- 
drich, reports in The American Naturalist that 
the skunk, besides feeding largely on insects» 
birds, eggs, frogs, mice, etc., also manages to 
capture rabbits, and even eats the craw fish. An- 
other writer, Prof. F. H. Snow, avers that there 
are fifty cases of death from the effects of the 
bites of rabid skuvks, and that nine out of ten 
of those bitten do not survive. 


....A writer in The American Naturalist adds 
his testimony to the fact of the destruction of 
birds by flying against telegraph wires. Prairie 
hens are killed inthis wayin immense num- 
bers. In fact, the extermination of this bird, 
from this and other causes, “‘ is proceeding with 
a degree of rapidity which would be astonish- 
ing had we any means of making even an 
approximate calculation,” . 
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The Sunday-school, 


LESSON FOR DECEMBER 16th. 
PAUL AT ROME.—ActTs xxviii, 16—31. 


Notes.—* We came.’’—Luke was still with 
Paul, and probably remained with him through 
all his imprisonment. It was probably here, 
while in attendance upon Paul at his hired 
house, that Luke wrote the Gospel which bears 
his name, and this book of Acts. ** Cap- 
tain of the guard.”’—Called the Pretorian, or 
imperial guard. “* Suffered to dwell by him- 
self.” —As a prisoner of exceptional character, 
against whom only religious charges were 
made, and who had approved himself to Fes- 
tus and Felix and to Julius. “© A soldier 
who kept him.”—One of the Pretorian guard 
and frequently changed. “* After three 
days.’’—As soon as possible, so as to conciliate 
them and convert them. “‘ The hope of 
Israel."—In a coming Messiab. “* This 
chain.”—With which he was bound, probably, 
to the soldier. ‘© Neither received letters.”’ 
There had hardly been time since his ap- 
peal. “¢ Sect.”’—The same word elsewhere 
translated ‘‘ heresy’? aud used not in a bad 
sense of a class of”people. “* By Esaias,”” 
—Is. vi, 9. “© Hearing ye shall hear.’—Ye 
shall certainly hear.———‘ Two whole years.” — 
Whether he was released then is not certain. 
Very likely it was at the end of this two years 
that Luke was writing this history. During 
this time Paul was writing epistles to Phile- 
mon, and to the Ephesians, Colossians, and 
Philippians. —-—“‘ Hired house.’’—Hired res- 
idence ; perhaps ouly a single room. 

Instruction.—It is well to guard one’s own 
reputation, as well as character. Paul, while 
most anxious to keep a conscience void of of- 
fense before God and man, was yet careful of 
his good name, He did not wish the Jews to 












































‘think evil of him because he was a prisoner, 


and he took the first opportunity to explain to 
them his position. This is not the only occa- 
sion on which he took pains to have a good re- 
port of them which were without. We must be 
careful that Christianity shall not suffer even 
temporarily by us through any misconception. 

We may expect that now, as in Paul’s time, 
when the Gospel is preached, some will believe 
and some wiil believe not. Some hear to learn, 
or, at any rate, to judge impartially and de- 
cide according to fact and duty; while others 
hear only to see which way their own advan- 
tave lies; Some accept aud others resist the 
truth and the Spirit of God. 

Those who refuse to be Christians have but 
themselves to blame. They close their eyes 
and make their heart gross and their ears dull, 
lest they should be converted and healed. The 
substance of Christianity is obedience to 
Christ’s summary of the law—that we love 
God with all our heart and our neighbor as 
ourselves. Now’, everybody knows that this is 
duty. Everybody knows that he ought to cease 
to be selfish, that he ought to crucify his own 
selfish, desires and live for God and man. Every- 
body knows that he ought to repent of sin and 
forsake it. Everybody knows that God’s com- 
mands should be considered, rather than his 
own pleasure ; and that he should imitate the 
life of Christ on earth. If a person does not 
do this, itis because he willfully shuts bis eyes 
and stops his ears, lest he should convert and 
God should heal him. Thisis a great sin—the 
sum of all sins and the sum of all follies. 

If some refuse the Gospel, others will accept 
it. Some will do what is right, reasonable, and 
wise. The number of them will increase. 
Christ’s side is the best side and will be the 
largest side. It is well to be on the same side 
with God. 

The most adverse circumstances, apparently, 
are often the most favorable. Paul was never 
more useful than when, at Rome, confined 
within four walls, chained to a soldier year 
after year, he preached to those who came to 
visit him and wrote the epistles whieh form 
part of the canon of Scripture. Martyrs and 
confessors to the truth have, in the testimony 
of their imprisonment and death, spoken louder 
and more persuasively than in their life. Bun- 
yan wrete his “ Pilgrim’s Progress’ in Bedford 
jail, and within a few years the descendants 
of the Duke of Bedford, who imprisoned him, 
have reared a monument to the memory of the 
man whose great usefulness was achieved in 
that jail. Often the sick have preached the 
Gospel most persuasively from their sick-rooms, 
where they have been visited, as was Paul in 
his confinement, building up the chief Chris- 
tian Church ia the world. 





THosE of the Church of the United 
Brethren in Christ who are opposed to the 
stringent legislation of the General Confer- 
ence of last May against those who are mem- 
bers of secret societies are to hold a general 
convention next May, to discuss this and other 
subjects upon which they differ from the 


majority. The legislation referred to has 
driver a number out of the communion and 
bids fair to effect the division of the Church. 


THE INDEPENDENT} 


Missions, 


WE are glad that, notwithstanding some 
opposition, the Methodist Missionary Commit- 
tee recommended the customary appropria- 
tion for the Bulgarian Mission. It appears to 
us that our Methodist brethren do not appre- 
ciate either the importance or the success of 
that mission. No other nationality in the 
Turkish Empire is making such advance as 
the Bulgarian. They are pervaded with an 
intense patriotism, and their young men study 
not as Greeks and Armenians do, for the sake 
of making money, but that they may regen- 
erate their nation. In this popular renaissance 
Robert College and the Methodist Mission 
have been, perhaps, the two chief influences. 
We put the Methodist Mission in advance of 
that of the American Board because its differ- 
ent policy has not alienated the people from 
it. The missionaries of the American Board 
south of the Balkans have separated their con- 
verts from the old Church. Those of the 
Methodist Board north of the Balkans have 
pursued the contrary policy. They have their 
separate worship and ordinances; but they do 
not call themselves Protestants and withdraw 
from the Bulgarian Church. For with the 
Bulgarians their Church is but their national- 
ity. They care nothing, as a Church, for relig- 
ion. Their bishops are appointed net for their 
religious character, but fer their political in- 
fluence, and he who withdraws from the Bul- 
garian Church is regarded not as a religious 
heretic, but as a traitor to his nationality. 
The policy of the Methodist Mission has cer- 
tainly been successful in influencing not 
merely their own converts, but the Church, 
which is glad of its educational influence, and 
we think it is a question deserving serious con- 
sideration whether the missionaries of the 
American Board ought not to reverse their 
policy. We know that they are not at all 
agreed upon the present one. 


....The Society of African Missions was or- 
ganized at Lyons twenty years sgo, to estab- 
lish Catholie missions in Africa. It has mis- 
sions in Egypt, Dahomey, and the Cape of 
Good Hope. There is a seminary in Lyons 
devoted to the training of missionaries, 
filled with students from all parts of Europe. 
Recently four priests and three puns were sent 
to Africa from it. The farewell ceremonies 
were very elaborate.” Among the ceremonies 
was that of kissing the feet of the mission- 
aries. ‘‘ First in order come the superiors and 
students of the Society, and then in a lovg, un- 
broken procession came the clergy and the 
faithful of the city, all humbly prostrating 
themselves and embracing the feet of those 
destined to bear the light of the Gospel to the 
benighted children of Africa.’ 

..«.The Reformed Church (German) has an 
exceptional experience in missionary matters. 
The secretary of the Board says its treasury is 
‘*full and running over.’’ For nearly six years 
the Board has been trying to establish a mission 
among the heathen. Japan has been chosen as 
a promising and needy field; but, although 
frequent appeals have been made for men, none 
have offered themselves who have been deemed 
fit tosend. This is verysingular,indeed. Not 
one man in a church of 647 ministers and 144,- 
458 members who is willing and qualified to go 
out as a missionary to Japan! It looks as 
though more faithful work ought to be done at 
home. The Board was to hold a meeting De- 
cember 3d, to determine what to do. 

....The Rev. Mr. Cusbing, of Bhamo, Bur- 
mah, of the American Baptist Mission, has 
been doing for the Ka-Khyens what has been 
done for the Karens and Burmans—forming a 
written language forthem. He has not been 
long among these people, but he has collected 
quite a vocabulary of Ka-Khyen words, ‘‘so 
employing letters and signs connected with 
them that 1 have a system that expresses all 
sounds in the Ka-Khyen, and yet will require 
the casting of only a few forms.’? The value 
of the contributions made by missionaries to 
philology cannot be estimated. 


....lt is encouraging news which Mr. Part- 
ridge sends to the American Baptist Missionary 
Union from Swatow, China. On September 
3d 104 candidates presented themselves for 
baptism, and of these 59 were baptized on that 
day, 38 being men and 21 women. The young- 
est was sixteen, the eldest nearly 80. The 
total increase forthe year has been 120. At 
some of the stations the people are raising 
money to build churches. 


....The Seventh-Day Baptists support one 
foreign mission in Shanghai, China. Two 
missionaries are employed at present, Mr. Car- 


penter and his wife; but it is the intention of 
the Society to send out re-enforcements soon. 
The mission bas a neat little chapel in Shang- 
hai and a bungalow in the country. Three nae 
tive preachers assist the missionaries. There 
are nineteen members and twenty have died. 


...-The English Baptist Missionary Society 
has been promised the amount necessary for 


the preliminary expedition to San Salvador to 
om ag for the proposed mission on the 
ongo. The expedition will be fitted out as 
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Hervaonalities, 


Moses H. GRINNELL, formerly collector of 
the port of New York, died in this city on 
Noy. 24th, He was born at New Bedford, in 
1803, and was a son of Cornelius and brother 
of Henry Grinnell. The house of Fish, Grin- 
nell & Co. was established in New York early 
in the present century and the sale of oil and 
candles was its leading business. In 1829 the 
firm of Grinnel], Minturn & Co. sueceeded to 
it, comprising Henry Grinnell, Moses H. Grin- 
nell, and Robert B. Minturn. In 1839—41 Mr. 
Grinnell was a member of Congress from New 
York State. He was presidential elector in 
1856 and from 1869 to 1871 was collector of 
the port. In connection with his brother 
Henry, he fitted out the two Grinnell expedi- 
tions which went in search of Sir John Frank- 
lin. 


...+Hans Makart’s picture of Catherine Cor- 
naro, which was at the Philadelphia Exhi- 
bition, has been bought for the Berlin National 
Gallery, for $12,500. It was originally painted 
for a Vienna picture dealer, who paid for it 
$50,000, and who thought that he could take 
large admission fees during the Exhibition of 
1873, and afterward sell it for what he gave. 
So when the picture came to Philadelphia it 
was in reality to find a purchaser. It has now 
been sold for a quarter of the price paid tothe 
artist. 





...-Dr. Robert W. Hooper of Boston, one of 
the trustees of the Worcester Lunatic Hospi- 
tal, has presented that institution with Wash- 
ington Allston’s famous painting, ‘‘St. Peter 
and the Angel in the Prison,’’ and it has been 
hung in Sargent Hall. This well-known pic- 
ture was paintedin London, in 1816, and brought 
to this country in 1859, 


....Prince Mamra, secretary of state of 
Samoa, is on his way to Washington. He is 6 
feet 6 inches high, has wooly hair, and uses 
the English language perfectly. On his voy- 
age to San Francisco he wore bis native garb, 
consisting of a shirt decorated with two or 
three breast-pins; but he now appears in a 
black broadcloth suit. 


....Tbe Hon. John V. L. Pruyn, who died at 
Clifton Springs, N. Y., on Noy. 2ist, was twice 
member of Congress, was treasurer of the New 
York Central Railroad prior to Commodore 
Vanderbilt’s control of it, and was successively 
member of the Board of Regents and Chancel- 
lor of the New York University. 


....Mrs. Abby May Alcott, the wife of A. 
Bronson Alcott and mother of Louisa M. 
Alcott, the author of ‘‘ Little Women,” died, 
in Concord, on Sunday evening, Nov. 25th, at 
the age of seventy-seven. The late Rev. Sam- 
uel J. May was her brother. 

....General Todleben, the Russian engineer, 
is a Jew, and had to become a Greek Catholic 
before he could receive the promotion which 
the Czar desired to bestow upon him for his 
services in the Crimea. 


....On the subscription list for the East In- 
dian Relief Fund Queen Victoria’s name ap- 
peared opposite the sum of $1,250, while the 
next name, that of Baroness Burdett-Coutts, 
was down for $2,500. 


....Mr. Froude is collecting materials for 
his life of Carlyle, being his authorized biog- 
rapher. The philosopher’s health is good. 
He receives visits and takes daily walks and 
omnibus rides. 

....Ex-Secretary Belknap, according to a 
Des Moines paper, is following his profession 
of the law, building up a good practice, mak- 
ing money, and minding his own business. 


....Gustave Doré, having boughta villain the 
outskirts of Paris, has placed over the entrance 
the musical notation ‘‘Do, Mi, Si, La, Do, Re,” 
which is simply ‘‘ Domicile a Doré.”’ 


lecture—“‘ What 
Shall the Verdict Be ?’’—was a curiously elabor_ 
ated allegory, eloquently written, and well de- 
livered. The audience liked it. 


..»»President Hayes and Secretary Evarts 
have accepted the invitation of the New En- 
gland Society of this city to its annual dinner, 
on the 22d of December. 


....Gen. O. O. Howard was given a public 
reception on the 12th of November by the City 
of Portland, Oregon, on his return from his 
Indian campaign. 


...-Miss Anna E. Dickinson has almost 
recovered from her recent illness., She is the 
guest of an old friend at Elizabeth, N. J. 


....Mrs. Mary Mapes Dodge, the editor of 
St. Nicholas, has been ordered to rest for a 
year, on account of ill health. 


---.Mr. Gladstone has been elected lord 
rector of Glasgow University, defeating Lord 
Northcote. 


-.».Thurlow Weed was eighty years old last 
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Ministerial Register, 


BAPTIST. 

ABBOTT, GRANVILLE S8., Watertown, Mass., 
accepts call to First ch., San Francisco, 
Cal. 

ANDERSON, Tuomas, JR., ord. at Portland, 
Me. 

CAPEN, E. A., ord. at Watertown, Mass. 
EASON, F. W., removes from Newberry, 8.C., 
to Fayetteville, N. C. 

FARNHAM, E. P., ord. at Providence, R. I. 
HEWETT, B. P., Crystal Lake, Ill., resigns. 
JOHNSON, J. A., St. Alban’s, Vt., resigns. 
KELLOGG, I. P., Monkton, Mass., accepts call 
to West Cornwall, Vt. 
MAYNARD, A., Albion, 
Plymouth, Mieb. 
McGOWAN, A. C., closes his labors at Bridge- 
ton, N.J. 

MERRIFIELD, A. 8., removes from Sublette, 
Ill., to Newton, Kan. 

NEAD, GeEorGE W., Medina, Ohio, resigns. 
NEWHALL, C., accepts call to Brentwood, 
N.. Hi, 

REID, GreorGe D., Newton Theo. Sem., ord. at 
Suffield, Conn. 

RICE, A. A., ord. at Bruington, Va. 
RICHARDSON, J. A., removes from Altoona, 
Penn., to Washington, D. C. 

RICHTER, E. F., removes from Ocklockonee 
to Cairo, Ga. 

SHIRLEY, P. P., removes from Kenawee to 
LaGrange, Ill. 

SMITH, W. W., supplies Aurelius, Mich. 
TAYLOR, H., Monmouth, IIL, resigns. 
WALSH, A. 8., removes from Brooklyn to New 
York City. 

WORNACK, B. R., removes from Augusta, 
Ga., to Memphis, Tenn. 





accepts call to 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


“AUSTIN, 8. J., accepts call to Chicopee Falls, 


Mass. 

AYRES, Water H., Lebanon, N. H., called 

to Hudson, Wis. 

BROWN, Epwarp. Wadsworth, O., removes 

to La Crosse, Wis. 

CLRFORP, A. J., supplies East Rockford, 
e. 


DELONG, THomAs W., ord. at Sheffield, O. 
DYER, Francis, Wolcott, Conn., resigns. 
GROVER GezorGE W., ord. and inst. at Hanni- 
bal, Mo. 
HELMER, C. D., D.D., Brooklyn, N, Y., is laid 
up at Saratoga by neuralgic complaints. 
HILLYER, Samvuet Leg, Woodbridge, N. J., 
died Nov. 27th, aged 33. 

JONES, J., South Cleveland, removes to Co- 
lumbus, O. 

JORDAN, E. 8., East Brownfield, Me., is re- 
covering from severe illness. 

MAKEPEACE, F. B., Champlain, N. Y., de- 
elines call to Painesville, O. 

MOONEY, WaRkREN, accepts call to Vernon, 


Mich. 

MOSES, DieHton, Monroe, supplies Mont- 
ville, Conn. 

NORRIS, K. F., ordained Nov. 14th, at Avoka, 
Minv. 


OAKEY, James, accepts call to Presbyterian 
cb. at Ridgefield, Ll. 


PATTEN, Moszs, inst. at Greensbore, Vt. 


PERKINS, E., Copenhagen, accepts call to 
Perry Center, N. Y. 


ROGER, W. C., inst. at Dwight, Il. 
STORM, J. E., accepts call to Princeton, 
Minn. Began work Novy. 25th. 


WALES, H. A., retires from acting pastorate 
at Leominster, Mass. 


WOODS, Rosert McEwen, ord. at Hatfield, 
ass. 


WOODWARD, George H., Toledo, Iowa, died 
recently, aged 70. 


LUTHERAN. 


CONRADI, F. A., inst. at Bridgeton, N. J. 

HASKELL, J. B.; accepts call to Staunton, Va. 

KLINE, D., Spruce Run, N. Y., died recently. 

MCcATEE, J. Q., Pottsville, Penn., accepts cal? 
to Red Hook, N. Y. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 

BUCHANAN, T. N., ord. and inst. at Dexter, 
Iowa. 

COIT, Gorge H., Collinsville, Ill., died re- 
cently. 

DUNCAN, Boytz, ord. at New Richmond, O. 

pay J. L., called to Grace ch., Brooklyn, 

LEYDA, James E., ord. and iust. at Perry, 
Penn. ; 

ROMMEL, Ww. C., inst. in Gaston ch., Phil- 
adelphia, Penn. 

STRATTON, H. W., Albany, Oregen, resigns 
to become a missionary in the Northwest. 

THORPE, W. W., inst. at East Des Moines, 


Iowa. 
UNIVERSALIST. 
CALL, W. I., removes from Windsor to Pier- 
pont, O. 


CLARKE, G. B. R., Rome, N. Y., resigns. 

(McLEAN, J. P., accepts call to Hamilton, O. 

LINCOLN, Varnum, West Haverhill, Mass., 
resigns, 

JACOBS E., Lafayette, Ind., resigns. 

RUGG, H. W., removes from Providence, R. I., 
to Halifax, N. 8. 


SCOTT, J. B., organizes a church at Pleasant 
Hill, Kansas. 








soon as practicable. 


week. 


WHITTEMORE, Bensamry, D.D., settles at 
Mattapan, Mass. 
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School and College. 


AvsTRIA has 1,087 schools for technical 
instruction, 4,296 teachers, and 67,713 pupils, 
besides schools of forestry, mining, and agri- 
culture. Bavaria has 1,671 industrial schools 
for girls, with 1,837 teachers and 71,635 pupils, 
@ polytechnic school at Munich, 36 technolog- 
ical echools, and 4 of agriculture. In Germany 
there are 34 schools of architecture, 25 of min- 
ing, 17 of forestry, 108 of commerce, 146 of 
agriculture, 10 veterinary, and 86 other techni- 
cal schools. Denmark has 49 “‘ Farmers’ High 
Schools,’ with 3,135 students, of whom 1,008 
are females. In Holland there are 11 naviga- 
tion schools and 32 industrial and drawing 
schools. In Switzerland 4,373 females are 
employed in schools teaching needle-work. 





...- Lehigh University offers to pay half the 
salary of a competent instructor, if the town 
authorities of South Bethlehem, Penn., will 
add a classical course to the present curric- 
ulum of instruction in the public schools of 
that place. In addition to this, all scholars 
fitted for entrance into the University will be 
admitted to that institution free and the entire 
four years’ course given, as usual, without 
fees. 


....The senior and junior classes of Wesley- 
an University have raised $200 for a present for 
ex-President Cummings, on his retirement from 
the chair of mental philosophy and political 
economy, to accept a pastoral charge in Mal- 
den, Mass. 


...-Prof. Robert R. Raymond recently read 
**Much Ado about Nething’’ and ‘‘ The Mer- 
chant of Venice”’ before the School of Oratory 
in Boston University. On the latter play 
Prof. Henry N. Hudson has since delivered a 
lecture. 


....Mr. C. C. Buell, of Rochester, has offered 
to defray the expenses of a course of lectures 
by Joseph Cook before the students of Au- 
burn (N. Y.) Theological Seminary, and ar- 
rangements have been made for their delivery. 


.... The Germans of New Haven have peti- 
tioned the board of education fora separate 
school, where their children may be taught 
English, so that they may be able to attend the 
public schools. 


....The fall term of Dartmouth College has 
just closed for a four weeks’ vacation. The 
examination of the freshmen has been un- 
usually rigid. Many were conditioned anda 
few dropped. 

...-The board of directors of Princeton 
Theological Semivary have installed Professor 
A. A. Hodge in the chair of systematic the- 
ology, as the successor of Dr. Charles Hodge, 
his father. 


....Miss Smith, a daughter of W. H. Smith, 
the first lord of the admiralty, has distin- 
guished herself by passing the highest exam- 
ination at the Oxford local examination for 
women. 


....An effort is being made in the Presbyte- 
rian churches of Rochester and vicinity to 
secure the endowment of a Rochester profess- 
orship of natural science in Hamilton College. 


....The subscriptions for the Hallowell(Me.) 
Classical and Scientific Academy are progress- 
ing well. Among the subscribers is ex-Senator 
J. W. Bradbury, of Augusta, who gives $500. 


---.Union Theological Seminary wants to 
raise among its alumni $10,000 for the endow- 
ment of the Henry B. Smith Memorial Refer- 
ence Library, in 2,000 shares of $5 each. 


-...The freshman class at the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology is larger than it 
has been for several years and the total num- 
ber of students is 267. 


...-At Cornell there is a ‘‘Student’s Guild”’ 
for the benefit of those who are sick at college. 
Each member contributes thirty-five cents to 
its support. 


-».»Union Theological Seminary in forty 
years has sent out 1,285 clergymen, 124 of 
whom are foreign missionaries. . 


.... The salaries of the Philadelphia teachers 
have been reduced ten per cent., making a 
saving of $126,374 per year. 

....-Dr. Leonard Bacon has prepared a paper 
on Yale College for the New Haven Colony 
Historical Society. 

....-Denison University, Ohio, is erecting a 
library building, the gift of William Howard 
Doane. 

....Every senior at Trinity is required to 
write a poem of one hundred lines. 

....The Amherst Agricultural College has 
sixty-nine students. 


...-The University of Virginia has 3830 
students. 


...-Harvard isto have class-day again next 
year. 


-». Syracuse University has 250 students. 


. THE INDEPENDENT. 


Pebbles, 


A BaBY has been born in Michigan with 
three arms. Its quarrel must be just. 





....Brigham Young’s widows are to bring 
outa book. I[t will be called ‘‘That Husband 
of Ours.” 


-...‘* Duty before pleasure,’’ as the custom- 
house officer said, when he lighted upon some 
smuggled tobacco. 


...“* My luck,” exclaimed a Bohemian, ‘‘is 
so bad that I believe, if I were to invest in soap, 
washing would go out of fashion to-morrow.” 


....Serenader: ‘Home, sweet home! Dah 
am no place like home.’ Colored Lady, at the 
window: “ Well, you jes’ better git along home, 
or I'll frow somefin.”’ 


...»* Six feet in bis boots!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Partingtor. ‘‘ What will the impudence of 
this world come to, I wonder? Why, they 
might as well tell me the man had six heads in 
his hat.’’ 

--.-An old railsplitter in Indiana put the 
quietus upon a young man who chaffed him 
upon his bald head, in these words: “ Young 
man, when my head gets as soft as yours, I can 
raise hair to sell.” 


.--*Silence in the court!’’. thundered a 
Kentucky judge, the other morning. ‘Half a 
dozen men bave been convicted «lready, with- 
out the Court’s having been able to hear a 
word of the testimony.”’ 


--.“ There is no rule without an exception, 
my son.”” ‘Oh! isn’t there, Pa? A man 
must always be present when he is being 
shaved.” ‘‘ My dear,” said Pa to Ma, “hadn’t 
you better send this child to bed?” 


.---‘* Well, may I hope, then, dear, that at 
some future time I may have the happiness of 
making you my wife?’’ ‘Yes, I hope so, I’m 
sure,”’ she replied; “ for I’m getting tired of 
suing fellows for breach of promise.” 


....A Cambridge (England) theologue, when 
he told the story of the Good Samaritan, after 
reciting the benevolent man’s promise to the 
host, ‘‘And when I come again I will repay 
thee,’’ wound up with: ‘“‘This he said, know- 
ing that he should see his face no more.”’ 


.... There are queer nooks and corners left 
in Old England. A visitor to a country parson 
tells how, when he accompanied him lately to 
take the duty in a remote parish, the sexton 
said: “Perhaps your reverence won’t mind 
preaching from the chancel, for we’ve gota 
duck a-sittin’ in the pulpit.’’ 


....““Ah, love!’ she murmured, as they 
wandered through the moonlight; “ah, dear- 
est! why do the summer roses fade?”’ He 
happened to be a young chemist, of a practical 
turn of mind, and he replied “that it was ow- 
ing to the insufficiency of oxygen in the air.”’ 


..--An old bachelor was courting a widow, 
and botb had sought the aid of art to give to 
their fading hair 4 darker shade. ‘ That’s 
going to be an affectionate couple,’’ said a wag. 
“‘How so?” asked a friend. ‘* Why, don’; 
you see that they are dyeing for each other al. 
ready ?”’ 

..--An Italian newspaper tells how an old 
French lady recovered from an obstinate and 
dangerous affection of the leg, after wearing a 
stocking said to have been formerly worn by 
the Pope. She went to Rome and gratefully 
told her story to the Pope, who sadly replied: 
‘*You are more fortunate than I. One of my 
stockings has cured your leg. I put on two of 
them every morning, but they don’t cure 
mine.” 

....** There is not,’? wrote the editor of the 
Deadwood Daily Champion, ‘‘a quieter, more 
peaceful, well-regulated and orderly commu- 
nity in the Western country.”? And then, as 
the office-boy entered to say that somebody 
wanted to see him, he took his bowie knife 
between his teeth, put a Colt’s new pattern 
seven-shooter on the desk in front of him, and 
then said: ‘‘Jim, get out another coffin—a 
plain one this time—and let the critter come 
in.”’ 


....A theological student, who ventured out 
from an Ohio college recently to preach in a 
little village near Cleveland, preached a ser- 
mon on the mystical importance of the number 
3: three kinds of life—mineral, vegetable, and- 
animal; Noah had three sons; faith, repentance, 
and baptism, three things necessary to salva- 
tion, etc. After the service, an aged deacon 
approached him, and said: ‘‘ Really, your dis- 
course was one of the most ingenious I ever 
listened to. I was sorry that you did not car- 
ry your illustration in regard to that wonder- 
ful number just a little further. For instance, 
there are three aisles running through this 
house; there are three lamps in the chandelier 
hanging yonder; three books lie upon the pul- 
pit; there are three ink-spots on this table; and, 
better than all, I noticed three colored men in 





the gallery.” 
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Literature, 


The prompt mention in our itst of “ Books of the Week ”’ 
will be considered by 
Mshers for all volwmes recewed. 
readers will guide us mn the selection of works for fur- 
ther notice. 


The Millais Gallery (James R. Osgood & 
Co.) is one of the most elegant and valuable 
volumes which have been issued for holiday 
books for some years. The binding is simple 
and in better taste than such books are apt to 
show. The 83 pages of letter-press are hand- 
somely printed on one side of the paper only, 
and the heliotypes are the clearest and best 
that we have everseeninany book. The letter- 
press is very different from the class of writing 
that generally accompanies books which are 
sold chiefly on account of their pictures. The 
book opens with a fairly well written sketch of 
the Pre-Raphaelite school, gives a sufficiently 
full account of Mr. Millais’s family and his life, 
and ‘a larger and better description of his works 
as a painter and designer than has ever ap- 
peared before; in fact, combines all that has 
ever been printed of importance, embracing the 
criticisms of Ruskin, Hamerton, Palgrave, Ros- 
setti, and other critics. Millais stands con- 
fessedly at the head of the English school of 
painters. At the beginning of his career most 
critics severely denounced him for his strict ad- 
herence to the rigid tenets of the Pre-Raphael- 
ite school; but later, when his works combined 
truth to Nature and ideal poetry, they met 
with well deserved praise. Several of Millais’s 
pictures—‘‘The Huguenot,” “Yes or No,” 
‘*My First Sermon,”’ and two or three others— 
are quite familiar in this country ; but many of 
the exquisite pictures—among others ‘‘ Ophe- 
lia,’’ ‘‘ Rosalind and Celia,’’ and ‘‘ The Parable 
ot the Money’’—are not so well known. In- 
deed, the ‘‘Stella’’ and “‘ Vanessa” are not yet 
to be procured in England; but the enterprise 
of the publishers has popularized them here 
already. Two of Millais’s etchings which are 
very rare are given, and the frontispiece is an 
admirable reproduction of an enlarged crayon 
photograph from life of the artist. The illus- 
trations are twenty-four in number and com- 
bine as many admirable and various examples 
of a favorite master as can often be found ina 
single volume. 





.... Money, its Laws and History, by Henry V 
Poor, published by Messrs. H. V. & H. W. 
Poor, is an octavo of six hundred and twenty- 
three pages, divided under the following 
heads: ‘* The Laws of Money,” ‘“‘ The History 
of Monetary Theories,’ ‘‘ Currency and Bank- 
ing in the United States,’”’ and an appendix on 
“The Double Standard’? and ‘* The Methods 
of Resumption.’’ Mr. Poor shows that he has 
extensively and thoroughly studied the sub- 
ject upon which he has written. He has 
worked up into the discussion an immense 
amount of financial literature, especially in 
dealing with ‘‘The History of Monetary 
Theories.”’ He cuts and slashes away at the 
old authors—as Aristotle, Adam Smith, 
Ricardo, and Mills—with a positiveness that is 
very confident, but which we regard as a little 
too dogmatic and undiscriminating. His 
views as to money, its nature and its laws, are 
eminently sound and put forthin a clear and 
forcible manner. Money, veal money, accord- 
ing to Mr. Poor, must have its value in the 
material of which it is composed, and al] forms 
of paper currency are mere representative sub- 
stitutes. Such curreney should be issued by 
banks, and not by the Government. The 
greenback inflationists and the silver repudiat- 
ors will not fancy this book; yet it is a good 
treatise for them to read and inwardly digest. 
We regard it as both a valuable and timely 
contribution in the way of light on a subject 
which is now strongly engaging the attention 
of the public. 

....In The Queen of Sheba (James R. Osgood 
& Co.), Mr. Aldrich’s last story, we find the 
same delicate and artistic finish which appears 
in all of his works; but the execution of his 
design is hardly equal to the conception. The 
story opens with the appearance of Mr. Ed- 


‘ward Lynde, of Marjorie Daw fame. He 


starts on a vacation ride, and while on the 
way his horse runs off and leaves him to walk, 
with a pair of saddle-bags over his shoulders. 
He meets various strange appearing and acting 
persons, among them a young lady, who 
coolly informs him that she is the Queen of 
Sheba. These persons are a lot of escaped 
lunatics, and Lynde is carried to the asylum 
among them. On his release, he returns home, 
madly in love with the ‘‘ Queen of Sheba.”’ 
Some years afterward he visits Europe, and 
while there meets a young lady with whom he 
falls io love, who turns out to be the “‘ Queen 
of Sheba,’’ after a long period of doubt on his 
part and many very clever situations. Mr. 
Aldrich’s poorest story would be better than 
the best of almost any other of our American 
writers of short stories ; so perbaps we should 
not complain if he fails to make a ten-strike 
every time. v 

«+.-The newest juvenile books on our table 
are Lilliput Land (Baker, Pratt & Co.); the 





bound volume of the London periodical Peep- 





Show, with plenty of pictures and a showy 
binding; Lettica Rden (Robert Carter & Broth- 
ers), by Mrs. Emily Sarah Holt, a story of the 
times of Henry VIIL; His Grandchild (Robert 
Carter & Brothers), by M. M. Pollard; David 

rent’s Ambition (Congregational Publishing 
Society), by Joy Allison ; Lottie (Congregational 
Publishing Society), by Mrs. M. F. Butts; and 
alarge bateb from Nelson & Phillips, consist- 
ing of The Kirkwood Library, five new stories 
by Emily Hantington Milier, as follows: 
“Summer Days at Kirkwood,” ‘The Bear's 
Den,’’ ‘‘A Year at Riverside Farm,’’ ‘‘ Uncle 
Dick’s Legacy,” ‘‘ Fighting the Enemy” ; J//us- 
trated Historical Sketches, by Annie Myrtle; 
Pictures from Our Portfolio, by the same: The 
Protestant Queen of Navarre, the Mother of the 
Bourbons, by Virginia F. Townsend; aud The 
Boys’ Pocket Library, containing six short 
stories in two trim little volumes. 


.... The latest lot of juvenile books is far 
bandsomer than any previous week's install- 
ment this year. Any one of the volumes be- 
fore usis as good, in text, pictures, and bind- 
ing, as the costlier holiday books prepared for 
presentation to grown folks. The Prince of 
Argolis (Henry Holt & Co.) is ‘fa story of the 
old Greek fairy time,’’ written in a pleasant 
style, quaintly illustrated by J. Moyr Smith in 
pictures that are both artistic and arche >log- 
ical, aud beautifully bound in red, black, and 
gold. Real Boys and Girls (Lockwood, 
Brooks & Co.) isthe first book of one of our 
most valued contributors in the children’s col- 
ump, Miss Mary C. Bartlett. Her stories are 
plain and simple, yet entertaining and alto- 
gether enjoyable. This volume will be liked 
by its young readers. The Magie Valley ; 
or, Patient Antoine (Macmillan & Co.) is a fairy 
tale, illustrated in a tint by E. V. B. The 
Cuckoo Clock (Macmillan & Co.), by Ennis 
Graham, another eerie story such as children 
delight in, is worth buying, if only for Walter 
Crane’s illustrations. 


....Mr. Donald G, Mitchell makes his first 
appearance as a writer of books for children in 
an attractive volume just issued by Scribner, 
Armstrong, & Co., under the title of About Old 
Story- Tellers. The book contains brief accounts 
of the lives of Gulliver, Goldsmith, Bunyan, 
De Foe, Miss Edgeworth, Scott, and other 
famous story-tellers, as well as vivid pictures 
of their most famous books. Mr. Mitchell 
says: ‘I must confess a lurking fondness for 
those good, old-fashioned stories which were 
current forty years ago, and some of them, 
may be, a hundred years ago, written in good, 
straightforward English, with good, straight- 
forward intent.’’ And such old-fashioned 
stories he so agreeably calls to mind for 
younger readers that they will come under 
new eyes, we are sure. We should be gratified 
to think that no older readers needed the book, 
as well. The volume is finely printed, illus- 
trated, and bound. 


....We have received from William A. Pond 
& Co. several pieces of music of a high order 
of merit, as follows: Hymn Tunes for Quartette 
Choirs, by Josph Mosenthal; Six Anthems of the 
Church, for solo, quartette, and chorus, by 
Henry Wilson ; Bonumest Confiteriand Benedic, 
Anima Mea, quartettes, by W. C. Williams; 
Ave Maria, by J. Remington Fairlamb; Fven_ 
ing Song of a Weary One, for soprano, by 
Albert J. Holden; and Culm on the Listening 
Ear of Night, by the same. Mr. Holden also 
writes Hear my Prayer, an excellent adaptation 
(soprano solo) of an air of Mendelsshon. The 
crowd upon our columns at the holiday season 
prevents us from doing more than to say that 
every one of the aboveis, in one way or an- 
other, a thoughtful and pleasant work, reflect- 
ing credit upon the ability of the writers and 
the taste of the publishers. 

....The trouble with Mr. Warner’s new book, 
Being a Boy (James R. Osgood & Co.), is that 
there is not enough of it. The boysJohn by 
name, is an excellent specimen of the simple, 
shrewd New England farmer’s boy, and the 
various incidents and experiences in his life— 
among them, doing chores, sugar-making, 
sparing suckers, ‘‘ deestrick ’’? school, Thanks- 
giving, and his first party—are told with that 
realistic description and native bumor’ which 
delighted the readers of ‘‘My Summer in a 
Garden,” and with a simplicity and interest 
which must please the sharp little critics for 
whom the greater part of the book was first 
written. In style Mr. Warner returns to his 
earlier manner, which is free from the Mark 
Twain mannerisms which disfigured ‘ Bad- 
deck ”’ and the Oriental books. 


....Attractive new juveniles : His Own Master, 
by J. T. Trowbridge; Just his Luck; Forest 
Glen; or, the “Mohawk’s Friendship, by Rev. 
Elijah Kellogg; Zach and All, by Jane An- 
drews, a sequel to that charming little book, 
**The Seven Little Sisters who Live on the 
Round Ball that Floats in the Air.’? “The above 
are published by Lee & Shepard, who retain, 
‘“‘by a large majority,” the leadership in the 
issue of juveniles. Wonder World, an illus- 
trated eollection of fairy tales of all nations, is 
prepared by Marie Pabke and ‘‘Marjery Deane’’ 
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(Mrs. Pitman), and published by G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. The National Temperance Society 
issues Ripley Parsonage, by Faye Huntington, 
and Joe’s Partner, by the author of ‘‘The Blue 
Flag.” 


. The Faed Gallery (James R Osgood & 
Co.) is another volume in the series of elegant 
heliotype art volumes which the publishers have 
issued for the holidays during the past two or 
three years. The plates are twenty-four in 
number and show a marked improvement in 
the process. Mr. Faed is an artist whose 
works are very familiar in this country. There 
is no marked individuality or power in them ; 
but they are all very pretty and appeal to 
popular sentiment. The letter-press is of a 
pleasing nature and appropriate to the book. 


..How We Raised Our Baby (New York * 
Derby Brothers) is a better and more useful 
book than its popular title would indicate. 
It is written in right readable style and is not 
devoid of amusing situations; but its sober 
common sense aud serviceable hints from ex- 
perience are such as to lead Mr. Habberton, who 
furnishes the preface, to say that the book, 
though ‘‘ rather more serious than his own, is 
infinitely more valuable to those who are inter- 
ested in children.”’ Itis well printed and its 
binding is really artistic. 











...»From the Publication Department of the 
A. M. E. Caurch, Philadelphia, has been issued 
a neat volume of Memoirs of Mrs. Rebecca Stew- 
ard, who died at Gouldtown, N. J., last June. 
Mrs. Steward was a woman who combined 
strength of mind with gentleness of spirit, and 
these memorials, partly by her son and partly 
by various divines of the African Methodist 
Episcopal Church, present a pleasing picture 
of au active and devoted Christian life, which 
may profitably be studied and imitated. 


....-Lvery Day (E. P. Dutton & Co.) consists 
of a text, poetical extract, and prayer for every 
day in the year, with blank spaces at the foot 
of each page for the entry of births, marriages, 
and deaths. When the day is a feast or fast, 
the collect from the Book of Common Prayer is 
used, and the texts and verses are also made 
appropriate to the day. A few ‘movable days” 
—Ash Wednesday, etc.—are appended. The 
volume is handsomely printed and bound and 
is furnisbed with a ribbon marker. 


..e-Money and Legal Tender in the United 
States, by H. R. Linderman, director of the 
Mint (G. P. Putnam’s Sons), is a little treatise 
mainly devoted to giving the coinage legisla- 
tion of this country and the paper issues by 
the Government under the Legal-Tender Acts. 
In this respect it is a book for the times, since 
it puts in a concise and accessible shape the 
knowledge which the people need on these sub- 
jects. We know not where else one may get at 
the facts with so little labor. 


...New novels: The Cross above the Crescent: 
a Romance of Constantinople, by the Right Rev. 
Horatio Southgate, formerly bishop of that 
city (J. B. Lippincott & Co.); The Bar-rooms 
at Brantly; or, The Great Hote! Speculation, by 
T. 8. Arthur (Porter & Coates); Rebece1; or, A 
Woman’s Secret, by Mrs. Caroline Fairfield Cor- 
bin (Jansen, McClurg & Co.); The Two Circuits; 
a Story of Illinois Life, by J. L. Crane (Jansen, 
McCiurg & Co.); Souci, by Mrs. J. H. Twells 
(J. B. Lippincott & Co.). 


..«eA Memorial of Fitz-Greene Halleck, hand- 
somely printed on large paper, contains de- 
scriptions of the monument at Guilford, Conn., 
and the statue in Central Park, with accounts 
of the proceedings at the dedication of both, 
a portrait of the poet, representations of the 
two monuments, and lists of portraits of the 
poet, editions of his writings, and books or 
articles concerning him. It is printed by 
Amerman & Wilson, New York, for the statue 
committee. 

....Hehoes from Mist-Land (8. C. Griggs & 
Co.), by Auber Forestier, is excellent in design 
and execution. It consists of a modern rendi- 
tion of the stories of the Niebelungenlied, or 
Lay of the Niebelungen. The version is not 
a literal or continuous translation, but embod- 
ies all the incidents in a popular and readable 
form. It will give those unfamiliar with the 
Original or disinclined to read a dry literal 
translation a good idea of the great poem. 


.- The Book of Gold, and other Poems (Harper 
& Brothers) includes five recent pieces by J. 
T. Trowbridge, all more elaborate than his 
previous poems, save ‘“‘ The Vagabonds,’”’ and 
all, we believe, previously printed in Harper’s 
Magazine. Either humor or pathos finds in 
Mr. Trowbridge a master, and both are here 
found. The book” appears in the very hand- 
some mechanical appearance which is distin- 
guishing the Harpers’ issues this season. 


....E. Steiger’s list of kindergarten books 
and material cannot be overluoked by kinder- 
garteners or persons at all interested in the ed- 
ucation of children. It is as large as the lists 
of all our other publishers put together. He 
has lately issued The Kindergarten Guide, by 
Maria Kraus-Boelte and John Kraus, in three 
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volumes, for children of various ages, and 
containing a fall system of instruction and 
Very many engravings. 


....The best Sunday-school Commentary in 
the market last year was Todd & Riddle’s 
Notes on the International Sabbath-school Les- 
sons. The same writers have prepared a simi- 
lar volume for the next year’s Lessons (Con- 
gregational Publishing Society, Boston). It 
is scholarly, compact, sensible, useful. Wecan 
hardly imagine anything more adapted for the 
use of teachers, of whatever denomination. 


....-Aningenious Time-Saving Library Record 
(for Sunday-schools) is published by Eben 
Shute, of Boston. It is a year’s record of 520 
scholars, taking 1,000 books, and shows ata 
glance where a given book is and what book a 
given scholar has. Mr. Shute also issues a 
little record for scholars, in which may be 
noted presence or absence, punctuality, time 
of study, amount of coutribution, etc. 


..The Rev. G. W. Cox’s Tales of Ancient 
Greece are reissued in this country by Jansen, 
McClurg & Co., of Chicago, in a handsome 
gilt-edged volume. Mr. Cox writes in a 
graceful style and the old stories are retold in 
such aform as will both please and instruct 
the young. Mr. Cox follows the new ‘‘ Hek- 
tor” and “Euryditké” spelling with uncom- 
fortable painstaking. 


..In The Gathering of the Lilies (Philadel- 
phia: J. L. Sibole & Co.) are contained many 
well executed and cleverly-designed litho- 
graphs, in which the various lilies are allegor- 
ically represented. Each picture is accom- 
panied bya poem. The artist is L. Clarkson, 
whose fertility of invention has proved suffi- 
cient to make a pleasing holiday gift-book. 


.-Prof. Felix Adler, of Cornell, collects 
into a volume called Creed and Deed (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons) some addresses delivered by 
him as regular Sunday preacher to a little 
band of radicals in Plimpton Hall, New York ; 
and also appends an article from The Popular 
Science Monthly and two (on reformed J poe) 
from The North American Review. 


...-Principal Whiton and Professor Keep, 
of Williston Seminary, have prepared a useful 
volume of Jurallel Rules of Greek and Latin 
Syntax, showing the main points of agreement 
and difference. Blank pages, with double 
columns, are ieft, on which the pupil may 
write the exceptions to the rules, as he learns 
them from his grammar. 


...-Three interesting papers on Cuntempo- 
rary Art in Europe, by 8. G. W. Bevjamin, are 
collected from Harper’s Magazine into a very 
elegant illustrated volume (Harper & Brothers). 
They give a good superficial account of the lzad- 
ing English, French, and German painters and 
their works, and the accompanying copies and 
portraits are useful. 


....Lee & Shepard continue their excellent 
idea of a ser‘es of illustrated religious poems, 
one every Christmas, by the publication of 
Lyte’s Abide With Me, illustrated by Mies. L. 
B. Humpbrey. We have never seen more 
praiseworthy designs from her pencil, and the 
engraver has done his work remarkably well. 


....-Lee & Shepard publish for the holidays 
a sumptuously-bound edition of “sop’s Fubles, 
with a great many illustrations by the French 
painter, Griset, who excelsin animal drawing 
and finds plenty of suggestions in the text. 
The stamp on the eover, in red, green, black, 
and gold, is unusually effective. 


....A practical and earnest little series of 
Instructions in the Way of Salvation, by Rev. G. 
H. Wilkinson, which has been very successful 
in London, is neatly reprinted in a pamphlet 
by E. P. Dutton & Co. Mr. Wilkinson is a Rit- 


_ualist, but this book can be adopted entire by 


the Methodist or the Baptist. 


.-Ginn & Heath publish Chaucer’s Parla- 
ment of Foules, faithfully edited, with intro- 
“duction, notes, and glossary, by Prof. Loune- 
bury, of the Sheffield Scientific School at Yale. 
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LIFE OF EDWARD NORRIC KIRK, D.D. 

two steel portraits 
o Be “kirk s Sea Views p. Mount Vernon Church 
and the American Chapel at Paris. Sm. 8vo. 


Cloth. $3, 

THE STORY OF CREATION. By &. M. 
CAMPBELL, D.D. Illustrated. 122mo. C'oth. $1.7. 

THE BIRTH OF JESUS. By H. A. Miles, D. D. 


“MOTHER GOOSE. By ALICE 
PARKMAN. Wp oy by “Champ.” In envel- 
Ope, 73 cumeas boards, 
*,* New and — Rael of fourteen of the 
most popular Mother Goose rhymes, with exquisite 
humorous illustrations in silhouette and otherwise. 
Text printed in red, on ths: peer: 
ALL AR ROOND 4 ETTE. Children’s Art 
Series. — AaSe W. CHAMPNEY. Over a 
hundred illustrations and striking cover designs, 
Champ.” Small4to. Cloth. $1.50. 
_ More of Child Life. By 
. Vol. IL of the tong Ago Series. 
Illustrated. Sq.l6mo. Cloth. $1.2 
A Y NTER. By Mrs. Ss. 8. Ro 
BINS, author of the “ Win and Wear Series.” 
, Lllustrated. 16mo. Cloth. $1.2 
*A } young irl’s story of a winter in Florida. 
REA BOYS AN GIRLS. By Mary C 
re 4 Illustrated. 16mo. “Cloth. $1. 

At Bal Bookstores, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of 

price, by the Publishers, 


LOCKWOOD, BROOKS & C€0., 


BOSTON. 
A Beautiful Holiday Gift! 


JUST READY. 





One of the very nicest Books for a pres- 
ent to a young person from ten to thirty 
ts Dr. Macduff's new and elegant Book, 
entitled 


Brighter than the Su. 


A Life of our Lord for young people, with 
16 full page Wlustrations of exquisite beauty, 
by A. Rowan, a new artist of great promise. 
It is printed on superfine paper, slightly 
tinted, and bound very neatly in black and 
gold. $3.50; or gilt edges, $4. 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 


530 Broadway, New York. 





if by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of the 
Cheapest Bookstore 


IN THE WORLD. 


85,762 MAGNIFICENT ENGLISH GIFT BOOKS 

AT OUR PRICE. 

75,763 BEAUTIFUL AMERICAN 
BOOKS 

AT YOUR PRICE. 

125,762 GORGEOUS JUVENILE BOOKS 
AT ANY PRICE. 

95,762 BIBLES AND PRAYER-BOOKS 

ALMOST CIVEN AWAY. 


LEGGAT BROS., 


3 Beekman St., opposite Post-Office. 





HOLIDAY 





Buy it and every one in t 


See by oe author. 
ack, asim ellow, is always attended 
by Jobn, his Soenkaary besser self.and his conflicts 
with bis —— are expressed in colloquy be- 
tween John and Jack. John is generally the victor. 

Christie Hammond, a young lady of sixteen, whose 
tongue gets her into innumerable difficulties and who 
wants to live the *‘ better life,” adopts an imaginary 
John, after Jack’s pian, and is by him enabled to 
attain the desired en 

John-Jack, pte he s Shadow, One Day’s Weaving, 
Driftiog and Steering. Price, $1.25 each. ‘ Lynde 
Palmer writes charming books.” —C Jongregationalist. 


H. B. NIMS & CO., Publishers, Troy, N. Y. 
Sent by mail on receipt of price. 


CUSHING’S MANUAL 


OF PARLIAMENTARY PRACTICE. 


Rules of debate in deliberative assembiies is the 
standard authority in all the United States. It has 
also been reprinted in Germany and France, where 
it is largely used. A new edition, revised by Hon. 
EDMUND L. CUSHING and printed ‘from new eietro- 
type plates. Price, 75 cent 

or sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail on re- 
ceipt of price 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Boston 
Publishers 


Send One Dollar for the Pocket Edition of 


WEBSTER’S _ DICTIONARY. 


Contains 18,000 Words, Rules of Spelling, 
Tables of eney, Nowe and Measures; 
ogg ma oo ords, Phrases, Proverbs 
ete., from the Greek, the Latin 
Modern Languages. Moroeco: Tucks, Gilt 
edges. By mail, when not otherwise ob- 
tainable, on receipt of $1, For sale by deal- 


ers 
VISON, BLA KEM AN. TAYLOR & CO 

elvis ERS WEBSTER’S SCHOOL DICTIONARIES 
138 and 140 Grand St., New York. 


\ZAMSERSS ENCYCLOP/JEDIA. 

$,320 pages, 4,000 Engravings. American edition. 

? Revised to 1877, =— REDUCED PRICE. 

10 volumes, extra cloth... ..2..... .... $16 

10 volumes, extra Sony sheep......-.. $iy 
Warranted perfect. 
Sent on receipt of price, or will be sent C. O. D. 

AMERICAN BOOK EXCHANGE, 
55 Beekman Street New York. 


A RARE OB ARC! BANce. FOR BOOKBUYERS. 
CE CATALOGUE of 5,000 
Choice oo oaks at 30 to 50 per cent. be- 
low Publishers’ Prices 
Great bargains. Send: stam» for the best 
catalogue of good books ever _—" free. 
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HOLIDAY PRESENTS 
For Children. 


THE LITTLE BROWN HOUSE, 


AND THE CHILDREN WHO LIVED IN IT. 


With 8% Illustrations and elegant bi: nding. . 
ODED, TOU Bites less cc. vines costs sad chosseneeenens a ae 


Mrs. Sanford has the happy faculty od interesting 
chilaren; and this, the fourth of her large and ele- 
gant books, will be likelyto prove more attractive 
than any of the previous Ones, on account of the 
great number of small = scattered througn its 
pages,in addition to the many large full-page illus- 
trations. 


PUSSY TIP-TOE’S FAMILY. 
By Mrs. D. P. SANFORD. 13th thousand. In 
pos oagg with a new and attractive cover, in $125 


PO eeeereeeeee tw 


FRISK AND HIS FLOCK. 
rien rs. SANFORD. 13th thousand. 
itn 32 Rin shes pictures and a beautiful 
picture cover............. see eeeeeseeteces 
Cloth, with chromo picture.....-.--. ceseeees 225 


CAPT. FRITZ, 
HIS FRIENDS AND ADVENTURES. - 


By EMILY HUNTINGTON MILLER. aeernen, Y. 
With 70 Nlastrations......... ee seamen hboheekis #1 


Captain Fritz was a performing dog, and the story 
of his adventures cannot fail to imterest all, old and 

oung. It is one of the brightest books that has 

ven published, and fuliy sustains Mrs. Miller’s rep- 
Utation as one of the best writersin the country for 
children. 


Switzerland and the Swiss. 


Sketches of the Country and its funens Men. b 
With 24 Illustrations............-.cerseeee. soceoee $1 75 


This very attractive book, with its beautiful illus- 
trations, wil: be a valuabie ‘addition to the library of 
any Or the older boys or girls who enjoy reading his- 
torical sketches and ories of brave men. 


The Sunday Evening Hour- 


By Mrs. D. P. SANFORD. 3M pages, with 68 [l- 
sustrations. Cloth, plain. ........cccccsscsecsees #1 50 
Cloth, giit...... Cecccoccce 


This matches the popular “ Children’ 3 Bible Story 
Book,” and will prove a blessing to parents and chil- 
dreu in furnishing pleasant entertainment for Sun- 
day evenings. 


Lotty’s Visit to Grandmamma,. 
A Story for Little Ones. With 50 Illustrations. $1 25 


“ A very delightful story, and one that will send all 
the Louties and Lizzics who are old enough to read 
it and good enough to deserve it into ecstasies. 
We have seldom read a more sprightly or naturally- 
told tale for the little ones. ‘rhe illustrations are 
exceilent.’ 


On a Pincushion, and Other Fairy Tales. 


By MARY DE MORGAN. With eqvenwrn vad 
William De Morgan. 12mo..............+- $1.50 


“Genuine fairy stories of the old type. Miss De 
Morgan has written a book which wiil be, we believe, 
almost as popular in time to come as the immortals 
of fairy lore.’’—Spectator. 


Poe. A wr pretty and tempting volume.”—Saturday 
vie 


NEW AND IMPROVED EDITION OF 
The College Library. 


By the Rev. F. W. FARRAR, D.D. ERIC; or, Lit- 
tle by Little. A Yale of Roslyn School. ST. 
w INTF RED; or, The World of School. JULIAN 
HOME. A + aa of College Life. 3vols. Price re- 
duced to $4.50 


These are among the few Standard Books for boys. 
They have ail the clear characteristics of Dr. Far- 
rar’s styie—vigor, breadth, pvetic feeling, grapbic 
description, and warmth of expression. hey are 
deeply interesting on account of the faithful pic- 
tures they contain of English school and college life. 


FOR OLDER PERSONS. 


EVERY DAY. 
TEXT, HYMN. PRAYER, AND RECORD for every 





.. in the Year. By the author of “Sunshine 
Starlight.” 376 pages. 
oan, plain edges........... eee © 





Cloth, gilt edges ...... . 
Calf OF MOTOCOO, ,. ..0+....+00+ +8 a 





The thousands who have found comfors and in- 
spiration in “Sunshine and Starlight” will be glad 
to wet this new book, showing the same skill io its 
choice selections of Scripture, of Hymns, and of 
Shoft Prayers. giving as it does a portion for every 
day througa the year, andat the end +pecial selec- 
tions for the principal days of the Church year. in 
addition, the Recora fur Births, Marriages, and 
Deaths will be found very useful in keeping tbe an- 
niversarics of friends. 


Specimen pages sent free on application. 
BISHOP HUNTINGTON'S NEW VOLUME. 


Christ in the Christian Year, 


AND IN THE LIFE OF MAN. Sermons for 
each Sunday from Aavent tw Trinity. me, P 
BBB BOBOB. 0 000000000000000000800c 0000 0000000 es009 250 


Companions for the Devout Life 


The St. James's Lectures On well-known Devotional 
W orks, the two series together in one volume. 


New Edition, 12mo, Ro 


“The bare enumeration of the topics and the 
writers by whom they are handled is sufficient to 
eommend the buok ty the attentivn of our readers. 
The lectures contain much information and masy 
thoughts for which earnest Christians will be thank - 
ful, aod some of them rise to avery high level of 
eloquence.” —Guardian 


The Words of the Son of God. 
Taken from the Four Gospels and arranged for 


Daily Meditation throughout the year. By 
ELEANOR PLUMPTRE. limo. ; 4 


337 pages . 


$175 
Fenelon’s Spiritaal Letters. 


Letters to Men. 12mo...... Ee See see 75 
Letters to Women. 12mo.....-.-..... dee 75 
“ There is a wonderful depth of athe earnest- 
ness in all these letters. They bring the reader into 
ersonal contact with unseen realities as very few 
inds of devotional reading can.’’—Churchman. 


4th THOUSAND OF 
LECTURES ON PREACHINC. 
BY THE REV. PHILLIPS BBOOKS. 
mo. 21 pages....... epecte 
* Noman, lay orclerical, who likes bright thoughts 
and clear, artistic expressions can afford to neglect 
this volume.” —New York Sun. 
“Itis Mr. Brooks's best work.”’—Independent. 


*,* For sale at a® bookstores, or sent by mail, postage 
paid, on receipt of 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 


PUBLISHERS AND IMPORTERS, 
713 Broadway,4 New York. 














AMERICAN COPYRIGHT EDITION. 


PRINTED FROM DUPLICATES OF THE ENGLISH 
PLATES. 


DR. SCHLIEMANN’S GREAT WORK 
NOW READY. 


MYCENZ: 


A Narrative of Researches and Discoveries 
at Mycenr and Tiryns. 


By Dr. HENRY SCHLIEMANN. 
WITH A PREFACE 
BY THE RIGHT HON, W. E. GLADSTONE, M. P. 
With Plans, Views, and Cuts 
representing more than 700 types of the 
objects found in the Royal Sepul- 
chers of Mycen# and elsewhere 

in the excavations. 

superbly printed on superfine paper. 
Cloth extra. Gilttop. $12. 

THANKS to theresearches of the indefatigable Dr. 
Henry Schliemann, the rugged and storm-wasted 
hight of the Acropolis of Mycenz is at this moment 
perhaps the most interesting spot in Europe to the 
historian, the antiquary, and, in fact, to every one 
who partakes of the civilization shared by all West- 
ern nations. It has been reserved for him, guided 
by the intimations of classic writers, to uncarth in the 
remains of this desolate and deserted city, aban- 
doned to the elements five hundred years before 
Christ, the precious relics of prehistoric culture and 
refinement enshrined in its ruins, that amply justify 
the epithet applied to it by Homer, who speaks of 
‘“‘Mycenz abounding in gold.”’ Previous calcula- 
tions of historical dates and epochs are all rendered 
obsolete by these great discoveries, for here, at the 
very dawn of record, are found the actual products 
that speak unm‘stakably of long ages of social prog- 
ress and art, original and unborrowed, carried for- 
ward to maturity. The world is eagerly waiting for 
the authentic narrative of Dr. Schliemann’s explor- 
ations and their wonderful: results. The volume 
containing it has been prepared with a care and com- 
pleteness that leaves nothing untold, and brings one 
literally (with its profusion of illustrations) face to 
face with Agamemnon, “King of Men,” and the 
heroes who lived before histime. It forms a work 
entirely without parallel. 


1 vol. quarto, 


*,* The above work for sale by all booksellers, or will be 
sent, express charges paid, wpon receipt of the advertised 
price, by 
SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO., PUBLISHERS, 
Nos, 743 and 745 Broudway, New York. 


The Novelty of the Season, 
SILHOUETTES. 


SOMETHING SURE TO 
PLEASE ALL. 


A Series of Sixteen Humorousand Characteristic 
Sketches. Mirth-provoking and exceedingly inter- 
esting to vld aad young. By the celebrated artist, 
F. T. CHURCH. 





Quarto, 9x9 inches, Paper Covers, in neat 
Envelope, 50 cts. 

The above were printed just before Christmas, last 
year,and without being advertised. Five Editions 
were sold in a few days and we were quite unable to 
supply the demand. As the demand was solely 
from local trade and they will be entirely novel to 
the rest of the country, we anticipate an immense 
demand this season. 


SILHOUETTES, 2d Series. 


An entirely new series, uniform with the above, by 
the same artist. 


Quarto, 9x8 inches, Paper Covers, in neat 
Envelope, 50. 

The above area decided novelty and are sure to 
have an immense sale. as they ure the cheapest thing 
of the kind ever issued. 

Sampies furnished by msil on receipt of the price. 


ESTES & LAURIAT, 


BOSTON. 
THE YOUNG 


HOUSEKEEPER’S FRIEND 


BY MRS. CORNELIUS, 

carefully revised and added to from time to time, 
continues in unimpaired and increasing popularity. 
It advertises iiself where used. This permanence in 
public favor isthe most convincing evidence that 
could be adanced of its merits ana the completeness 
with which it meets the wants of the housekeeper. 

No housekeeper can afford to be without a copy of 
the book. 

Price $1.50; interleaved $2.25. For sale by all book- 
sellers or sent by mail on receipt of price. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO.., Boston, 
Publishers. 











A wisely-chosen illustration is almost essential 
to fastena truth upon the ordinary mind, and no 
teacher cao afford to neglect this part of his prepa- 
ration.” 


FOSTER’S CYCLOPEDIA of 


PROSE ILLUSTRATIONS, 


SECOND SERIES, 

comprises the latest and freshest illustrations, and 
many who use the series say that they are the mast 
— — on their libraries. 

rintendents, and Teacher 


Pa 
will ind. this va ume a most valuable aid in iitamin- 


ating and enforcing a lesson or in imparting moral 
and religious truths. mee 8vo, pp. 1. Cloth, $5. 
Sheep, %. Half mor., 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL 
744 Broadway, New York. 


“New American Cyclopedia. A second-hand 
copy, g00d condition, 16 vols., Cloth; alsoa set in 
Sheep, will be exchanged for good books, Bw book very 
cheap. 1 ones catalogue of old and books. 
American Book Exchange, 55 Beekman &t., N. ¥ 


rusts AND BOokSeCLmns, 
and 6651 Broadway, N. Y. 
OCtreulars tent to any address on aovplication. 


BAF > A weekly Iljustrated Journal of 8ci- 
ear. MACMILLAN & CO., Publishers, 











2 Bond Bt. New York. 





ANNOUNCEMENT 


TO SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS. 


During 1878 THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL TIMES will 
contain, week by week, Critical Notes on the Old 
Testament Lessons, by Prof. C. H. Toy; on the New 
Testament Lessons, by Prof. A.C. Kendrick, Medi- 
tations on the lessons, by Prof. Austin Phelps. 
Illustrative Applications, by H.Clay Trumbull. A 
Lesson Framework, giving the outline ‘and connec- 
tions, by the Rev. George A. Peltz. Notes for Prim- 
ary Teachers, by Faith Latimer. Illustrations, by 
the Rev. W.W. Newton. Eclectic Commentary, by 
the Rev. Dr. Willard M. Rice, and Blackboard Out- 
lines, by skilled teachers. 

Mr. Charles F. Richardson, so well known for his 
literary work on THE INDEPENDENT, will give his 
constant attention to the columns of The Times. 
Mrs. Rose Terry Cooke will write a serial story for 
the encouragement of Christian workers. All this 


in addition to the other varied departments of the 
paper. 


HOW T0 GET IT. address and Twenty- 


five cents, you wi'l receive The Times every week for 
three months. This offer is only for new subscribers. 
The regular prices are: 


If you will send your 


From1 to 14 copies a year, 
$2.15 each. From 15 to 29 copies a year, $1.90 each. 
30 copies and upward a year, $1.65 each, Send seven 
cepts for a specimen of the Scholars’ Quarterly. A 
handsome colored map in each number for 1878. 
Specimens 6f the Weekly Lesson Leaf sent free, 
Address 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 


610 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 





NOW READY. 


Monday Club Sermons, 1878. 


THIRD YEAR. 48 Sermons—one for each lesson— 
by 12 of New England’s most vigorous writers 
and written under the fervor and practical direc- 
tion of the great revival. 442 pages. $1.50. 


Select Notes on Topics, 1878, 


‘By Rev. F. N. PELOUBET. FOURTH YEAR. 
Larger and Better than ever. 2C0 authors quoted. 
4 maps, 1 chart, etc. $1.25. 


Internat'| Question Books, 1878. 


By Rev. F. N . PELOUBET and others. FIFTH YEAR. 
No.1. Xone. No.2. Youth. No.3 Little L arn- 
ers’ Questions. Pictures made to the Text. Only 
series in three grades. Price each, 15 cents. 
Nearly 100.000 Notes, Sermons, and Questions for 
1877 alone were sold, and is the best series 
issued in America or England. 


Five Problems of State and 
Religion. 


By Rev. WILL C. Woop, A.M. $1.50. 

State and the Sabbath—State and Temples—State and 
Church— State Schools and Riligion—State Institutions 
and Religion. 

A very remarkable work, fullof facts and illustra- 
tions not found elsewhere. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue, 


HENRY HOYT, 9Cornhill. 
REDUCED PRICES. 
American Sunday-schoo!l Union's 


Periodicals. 
is7s. 


THE SUNDAY Sone tL. WORLD 
°o EACHERS. 
Containing the International Lesson Series by Rev. 
JOHN HALL, D.D., and other valuable papers, 
will maintein the distinctive features 
which have madeit so popniar among 
Supday-school Workers. 
Published Monthly, 50 Cents per Lat by mail, 
Cents; in Clubs, 55 Cents, Aor pre > 
GRADED NTE OE ON ‘L F ESSON 


Retuoed from %9.00to &7. 50 per year for 100 copies. 
1 — Advanced Lesson Paper, for the Senior 
Cc lass 


The Intermediate Lesson Paper, forthe Main 

School. 

3. The Primarv Lesson Paper, for the Younger 
Scholars. Prepared by Mrs. ALICE W. KNOX, 
printed on pink paper, and « cotelalon | pictures ilius- 
trating the lessons. 

The Scholar's Hand-book, on the International 
Lesson, by Rev. BE. W. Rice, with exptanations, 
ote. on yw from Jaouary to July, 1878, 10 

ents. Per 100, 

The Chitd W orld an iiastreted paper for € hil- 
dren. Edited by v. R. New D.D. S»mi- 
peat. #24; Monthly, $12 per pear bee 100 copies. 

mail, postage prepaid, Semi-monthly, #24 00; 

Monthiy: fi per year ~ Sa ae 

Address q COFLELD, 
No. 10 Bible ‘Hease. New York. 


“A KNIGHT 
CENTURY,” 








Of Mr. Roe’s new book, 


OF THE 
$1.50), 


XTXth 


( 129, 
the “Utica Herald” says: 
** The whole tone of the work is manly and 


healthful, It is thoroughly noble in all its 
teachings and tendencies.” 


Dodd, Mead & Company, 
PUBLISHERS, 


No. 751 Broadway, N. ¥. 
CARTER & BROS... BOOKS. NEW YORK. 


N. Tibbals & Sons, 


37 PARK ROW, NEW YORK, 
offer JUVENILES, ILLUSTRATED BOOKS, BI- 
BLES tall sizes), and Al. BUMS. Inmense and chea 
assortment for e HOLIDAYS. H 
TOCK e ‘unourpassed in VARIETY AND 
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WHITTIER, 
BRYANT, 


AND 


LONGFELLOW, 


A superb life-size portrait of either of these 
favorite poeta will be sent with the ATLAN. 
TIC MONTHLY for 1878 to any one remit- 
ting $5 dircet to the Publishers. 


The Atlanticfor 1878 


WILL PRESENT 


SERIAL STORIES_by W. H. BIsHorp, HEN 
gt JR., 1 w. HOWELLS; SHORT Sto. 
RLES by T. B ALDRICH, RoOsE_ TERRY COOKE, 
CONSTANCE F. WooLson, J. W. DE FOREST, @ nd 
other favorite writers; SKETCHES AND ESSA YS 
by MARK TWAIN and CHAS. DUDLEY WARNER; 
DESCRIPTIONS OF FOREIGN ae AND TRA v 
EL by W. W,SToRY, T. B. ALDRICH, and 
NORTON; STU DIES FROM FRENCH, GERMAN, 
and ENGLISH BOOKS by HENRY JAMES, JR. 
¥. D: ELLS, HARRIET W. PRESTON, and 
others; POEMS by WHITTIER, LONGFELLOW, and 
HouMES: ARTISTIC AND MUSICAL TO DPICS ; 
Tae CONTRIBUTORS’ CLUB, universally pop- 
niar. 

TERMS _OF THE ATLANTIC.—Single numbers, 35 
cents. Yearly subscription, $4, postage free. With 
life-size portrait of Whittier. Bryant, or Longfellow, 
gs with two portraits, $6; witn all three portraits, 


SPECI AL OFFER .—The Novemher and Decem- 
ber numoers of the ATLANTIC, containing poems by 
Whittier and Longfellow and the commencement of Mr. 
Bishop’s new serial story, ** Detmold,” will ny on 
free to all new subscribers to the ATLANTIC for 18 

Remittances by mail should besent bya money- 
order, draft on New Yor«or Boston, or registered 
letcer, to H. O. HOUGHTON & Co., Riverside Press, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


H. O. HOUGHTON & CO., Boston; 
HURD & HOUGHTON, New York. 


OSGOOD’S NEW BOOKS, 


THE STORY OF AVIS. 


By ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, author of 
acne, Gates Ajar,” etc. 1 vol., 1é6mo, 457 pages. 





“A truly great novel.”’—Portland Transcript. 
“Avery powerful and original story.’”—New Haven 
Journal and Courier. 


GONE YEAR ABROAD. 


By the author of “One Summer.” $1.25, 
** The freshest, brightest, and most entertaining volume 
foreign tra rel we have read for many a day.’’—Boston 
Transcript. 


STARR KING’S SERMONS. 


CHRISTIANITY AND HUMANITY. $2. 
“ The Christian who longs Jor om council and noble 
or nionship should not neglect this volume. It meets 
honest believers of whatever faith.’—The Chris- 
tian Chion: 


CHOICE AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


Edited, with Essays, by W. D. HOWELLS. “ Little 
Ciasste” ‘style. $1 25a volume. 
Vols. 1,2. MARGRAVINE OF BAIREUTH 
. LORD HERBERT; THOMAS ELL woop. 
4. VITTORIO ALFIERI. 
5. CARLO GOLDONI. 





“The series promises to be a most desirable one of the 
me charming of all literature."—New Haven Palla- 

um. 

“Mr. Howells is admirably editing these works.”— 
Boston Traveller, 


ARTIST BIOGRAPHIES. 


By M. rs SwWEETSER. om 50 cents each. 
. TITIAN. 2. RAPHAEL. 3 DURER 
net ‘admirable brie biographies of the great artists 
tell just what every int rson wants to know of 
their lives and works. 7 tte a are full, clear, 
every way exrcellent.”—The R 
*,* For sale at all Bookstores. Seni, postpaid, on receipt 
of price, bythe Publishers, 


James R. Osgood & Co., Boston. 
PEMAQUID: 


A Story of Old Times in New England. 
BY MRS. E. PRENTISS, 
Author of“ ae "* Home at Grey- 
©. 
12mo. Six Illustrations. $1.75. 


“ This charming serial, which has given our readers s0 
much real pleasure and been so greatly avpreciated b 
them, seems destined to hare a popularity equal if no 

eaterthan Mrs. Prentiss’s * Stepping Heavenward.’ ”— 

“hristian at Work. 


ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & CO., 
0 Broadway. corner of 20th Street, New York. 


tv? Sold by } [omens or sent by mail, prepaid, 
on receipt of #1. 








VASHELL. PETTER & GALPIN'S CATA- 
LOGUE of Books free by mail on . omen 
Also W. P. Nimmo’s, at 5% Broaoway, N. 





HARPER'S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY, and 
HARPER'S BAZAR: 


a 
HARPER'S 


7. 
ARPER’ ‘8 ror 8 CATALOGU 
PROT 
HARPER & &B TERS. Franklin Square. N. Y. 


IMPORTANT TO PORE*TS AND TEACH- 


Bell's Patent Transperent Teaching Card. 

The TEACHING C Yor MAGIC SPELLER is 
the first of an Kaucational series for the young and is 
likely to revolutionize the present mode of primary 
ee -° Fach —— consists of twenty-six cards. 

e top of each card is printed in large type a 
Sorter the initialof a short word which appears at 
the bottom of ary card in bold characters. This is 
all it seems to be; put, on holding the card up to the 
light, there is pine ily Visible the object for which the 
word stands. Thus parents and teachers may pos- 
sess the very best and simplest method yet con- 
ceived for teaching an infant to spell. For instance, 
the child’s actention is first plied. a, pe oe letter. 
my D, and next to the word tands for 
DO G,” says the teacher. 
does DOG stand for?’ No ph ng The card is held 
up before the infantile gaze, and lo! a well-drawn 
Dog is brought to light. yhen the child wondering- 
ly and delightedly exciaims: “ DOG" 

Thus amusement, the first attraction to the mind 
of achild, becomes the medium of its instraction. 
Price Twenty five Come Der E Pack, Containing 

ntire 

For Sale by all Booksellers, ae. and Toy Dealers, 
or Postpaid direct from the Inventor, 


GEORGE C. BELL, 178 Broadway, N. ¥ 
ROBERTS BPAS.. PUBLISHERS, Bostcn. 
A.8. BARNES & CO., Ed i 1 Publishers, N. Y 


1ViIBUN, BLAKEMAR, TAYLOR & CO. 
188 and 140 Grand Street, New York, Educa 
tiena Publishers and Proprietors of the Spencer- 




















fan Steel Pens. Send for catalogues and circular, 
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THE INDE 


THE NEW-YORK TIMES. 


FOR 1878. 
A POLITICAL, LITERARY, AND GENERAL NEWSPAPER. - 


Devoted to Reform in Mun‘cipal, State, and General Government. 








ESTABLISHED 1851. 





During the long and exciting Presidential campaign of 1876, andthe anxious period of political uncer- 
tainty which succeeded it, THE NEW YORK TIMES had a very important shure in determining the result 
of one of the most momentous contests in American history. The course of THE TIMES during the whole 
of that eventful struggle has secured for it a large addition tothe number of its supporters and has placed 
beyond controversy its position as the foremost Republican newspaper in the United States. 

The course of THE TIMES will be guided in the future, as it has been in the past, by the consideration 
that theinterests of the Republican party are in all cases to be set above the interests of its leaders, and that 
the honor and welfare of the country are to be considered before either. Its attitude is that of independ- 
ence within the Republican party; for in that way can the interests of the people be most effectually served. 

So long as any of the great principles with which the Party has been identified remain in dispute, THE 
TIMES wifl refuse to consider the work of Republicanism as ended. It will labor to maintain the highest 
standard of partisan obligation in the treatment of questions affecting the financial honor of the nation, the 
purification of the public service, and the gradual readjustment of the fiscal system to meet the changing 
conditions of trade and manufactures. It will steadily oppose all plans, no matter by whom urged, which 
tend to postpone the date of resumption beyond that tixed by law, to pay the national creditor on any other 
basis than that of gold,to preserve import duties which clog the development of American industry, or to 
perpetuate in the public service the pernicious principle that “ to the victors belong the spoils.” 

While carefully avoiding all that may tend to promote sectional animosity among our people, THE 
TIMES will urge, with the utmost decision, the national duty of protecting the freedmen and the Northern 
immigrants in the South in the possession of rights guaranteed them by the Constitution. It will do al! in 
its power to promote the policy of peace and conciliation between North and South, but will not lose sight 
of the fact that Northern confidence and amnesty must find their return in the enforcement of even-handed 
justice and scrupulous regard for the letter and spirit of the law on the part of the South. 

{ts influence as a leading exponent of political opinion will be strengthened by all that is needful to 
enhance the value of THE TIMES asa daily recordofnews The acknowledged excellence of its corre- 
spondence by mail and telezraph from all parts of the world will be fully maintained. THE TIMES has 
shown during the Russo-Turkish war how ample are its resources and how well directed is its enterprise. 
{ts voluminous foreign correspondence for the last year isadmitted to have furnished some of the most 

yaluable historical data available for the record of a highly-important epoch. The events in Europe and 
elsewhere during the coming year will be treated with the same fullness, fairness, and accuracy as have 
distinguished its treatment of those which now belong to the past. 


In the sphere of literary and artistic criticism. of scientific, social, and general discussion, THE TIMES 
will address itself, as heretofore, to the appreciation of the educated and intelligent classes of the American 
people. It will be lively without being sensational, aggressive without_being coarse; at all times it will 
strive to be fearless and independent ih the championship of theright. No theories subversive of the prin- 
ciples on whiqp the sacredmess of family ties and the existence of society alike repose will be promulgated 
in its columns. 

THE TIMES rejects all advertisements of lotteries, of quacks and medical pretenders, and of ali other 
agencies by which the insidious poison of vice is disseminated throughout society. It will bein the tuture, 
as in th past. a newspaper specially adapted for family reading 

THE WEEKLY TIMES. containing as it does selected editorials on topics of national and general in- 
terest from the co'umns of the daily issue, as well asa concise summary of political, social, and foreigh 
news, besides other features which recommend it to all classes of readers, is a paper admirably fitted to cir- 
culate in eve y portion of the United States. No Kopublican newspaper approaches itin circulation, and it 
wiil be the aim of its conductors to use every means not only to maintain its well-earned supremacy, but 
to make its popularity still more decided. 

TERMS TO MAIL SUBSCRIBERS. 

Postage will be prepaid by the Publishers on all Editions of THE TIMES sent to pata in the United States. 
The DAILY TIMES, per annum, including the Sunday IMEI. aude aavaes: ocusses 12 00 
The DAILY TIMES, per annum, exclusive of the Sunday Edition.,,... 
The Sunday Edition, per apnnum.,,,,.... 

THE SEMI- WEEKLY TIMES. 





Greate Gomtee, one peut erro Stas. he Beau jetdesesse bamedssabestedennées ‘ co ccee SOD 
Five Copies, one year.......... -- 1200 
Ten Copies. ‘and one tres. tor Clu’ «. 22 50 





Subscriptions for six months, #1. 30: three months, 75e. 
THE WEEKLY TIMEs., 


Single Copies, one year....... 
Ten Copies, and one free for Club ° 
Thirty Copies, and one free for club. 
Subscriptions for six months, 75c ; three months, Suc. 

These prices areinvariable. We have no traveling agents. Remit in drafts on New York or Post-Office 
Money-Orders, if possibie; and, where neither of these can be procured, send the money in a registered letter. 


Address THE NEW YORK TIMES, New York City. 


Work for Everybody, with a Money Equivalent ! 
$4,000 IS THE SUM TOTAL. 


On the first day of March, 1878, we will give away Four Thousand Dollars to the forty-one persons 
sending us the largest number of subscribers to our ** HOME AND FARM” newspaper, after the fol- 
lowing order (clubs to be made up and sent in between this date and March Ist, 1878): 








For the largest Club, with money for each name... .......6....eeeesceeeeeeeeee hecuats dateved $1,000 00 
For the 20 next largest Clubs, with money for each name...$100to each, making... 2,000 00 
For the 20 next largest Clubs, with money for each name..$50 to each, making... 1, 000 00 00 





TOTAL. 00 ccccccccccccccccccccccvccccccsctcccvcccccsscocecoceecs 84,0€0 00 00 


“ HOME AND FARM” is an 8-page paper, containing forty columns of choice matter suited to the taste of 
the general reader, elegantly printed on clear, fine white paper, published semi-monthly atthe very low 
price of 50 centsa year. Every person who gets up a club and fails to draw either one of the above FOR- 
TY-ONE PREMIUMS will be entitled to 10 per cent. of all moneys sent, as a commission, which amount 
will be returned to them on demand after the prizes have been awarded. Club-raisers are not contined to 
any one post-office, county. or state, but have unbounded latitude. Names with the money can be sent 
at any time, both of which will be duly credited on a private book kept for the purpose, which book will not 
be ope? to the inspection of any one until after the award of premiums hasbeen made. March 15th we will 
publish the names of all entitled to premiums and amounts of same, together wito the number of subscrib- 
ers sent by each. Club-blanks and sample copies of paper sent free on application. Address 


B.F. AVERY & SONS, 
“Home and Farm,” LOUISVILLE, KY. 


J,B LIPPINCOTT & 60.) KANSAS. 


PHILADELPHIA, 
All about its Soil, Climate, Resources, Products, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED Laws, and its People are given in the KANSAS 


FARMER, a 10-page Weekly, in its Lith year. Post- 
THE WORLD WELL LOST. paid, 8 months, 50. 

A Novel. By Mrs. E LYNN LINTON, author of Address J. K. HUDSON, Topeka, Kansas. 

“TLeam Dundas, te os Patricia Kemball,” ete. [llus- 
trated. 8vo. Extra cloth, $1.50; paper cover, #1. Has quickly t: a ~ a place among agricu!tural 
ournais— WN. ¥. e have considered 
souci. tamong the aaa -: aaa cxohenees and a worthy 
Novel. By J.H. TWELLS, author of “ The 


Sen — of the West.— Practical Farmer, 
"a 
Mills of the Gods. ” 12mo. Extra cloth, $1.50. 


-. Our Kaneas friends shou'ld feel much 
IN THE MESHES. 


perso in the high character and poertns worth of 
their «tate cries paver.— National Livs-Stock 
Novel. By CHRISTINE MCKENZIE. 12mo. Extra 
cloth, $1.50. 


Journal Ve cheerfully a it with being 
NEW IRELAND. 


one of the best edited of our + oe agricultural 
By ALEXANDER M. SULLIVAN, Eaq., Member of 


exchanges.—Spirit of the Times, N. 
1878.— Twelfth Year.— 
Parliament for Louth. Crown svo. 532 pages. 
Extra cloth, $2.50. 
WHO AND WHAT. 


A Compendium of General Information. Compiled 
by ANNAH DE PCI MILLER. 12mo. Extra cloth, 
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$1.60. 


THE NURSERY. 
OLDEST! CHEAPEST !! BEST!!! 
Ilustrated Magazine for Children. 





$i 75. GB Send 10 Cents for é Sample Number and Pre- 
mium-List. Subscribe NOW (Nov.. pus and get 
the remaining numbers 4 this years ERE 
32 For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent OHN OREY, 
by mail, postpaid, upon receipt of the price, by the 86 Bromfield Street Boston. 


Publishers. _ 
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MUSIC PUBLICATIONS. 





Journals. 


Independence, Candor, Conservatism, 
Enterprise, Vigor. 


Reduction of Prices to Suit the Times. 

The elections of 1877 over. to Congress will all eyes 
turn to witness the course of political events in 
America. Questions of vital interest are pressing for 
settlement and the discussion bids tair to be pro- 
Jonged and absorbing. The subjects of Finance, 
Pacification, Internal Improvements, Civil Service 
Retorm. Indian and Mexican Border Troubles, etc. 
are among those which must largely occupy the pub- 
lic mind. The proper development of the resources 


of the West and South, by means of an improved 


conditi ! rtat ili- | A 
ndition of river and railroad transportation facili #1.25, or $12 per d 


Parkins’s Glee and Chorus Book. #” 


ties, the utilization of unemployed jabor in needed 
public works, the encouragement of immigration to 
the fertile lands of the Great West are matters of 
national, as well as of local concern. Scarcely less 
important is the support of all measures. by whomso- 
ever originated, aided, or indorsed, giving to the 
Southern States a full and tree control of their — 
affairs—the only policy wading to permanent pe 
Thestate legislatures, especially those to elect Gnived 
States senators. will also be invested with interest, 
as vpon them and the elections of 1878 will devolve 
the decision as to whether the reins of political pow- 
er shall continue to be held by the Republican party. 
the tenure of that power now hanging by but a slen- 
der thread. 

Uponthese and kindred subjects THE REPUBLIC- 
AN, which gives an earnest advocacy to the princi- 
ples of the constitutional Democracy, will always be 
found battling in the ranksof the thinking working 
people of the West and South. And, whilst sparing 
no effort to obtain and promulgate the most reliable 
information relative to American politics, THE RE- 
PUBLICAN Will maintain its past reputation for the 
collection of all impertantand interesting news from 
all quarters of the globe. Affairs inthe Eastern hem- 
isphere, now occupying so much attention. will not 
be omitted in the cesign of making this paver a reg- 
ular chronicler of the exciting intelligence of the 
day: and whatever enterprise and lavish expendi- 
ture can do will be employed to produce a first-class 
news and family journal. 

With the lessening in the prices of materiaJs and 
labor, the following reductions inthe rate of sub- 
scriptions are announced : 


Terms of Subscription---Postage Prepaid. 
TERMS—IN ADVANCE. 
THE DAILY REPUBLICAN, vublished every morn- 


By mail, seven times per week, per year .#12 00 
In the city, seven times per week, per year..... 13 

In the city. seven times per week, by the week, 25 
Sunday paper, peryear. ........... ieac-cca ae 


THE TRI-WEEKLY Deemenae AN, published Mon- 
duys, Wednesdays and Fridays 
One copy,oneyear ...... 
THE WEEKLY REPUBLICAN, published every 
Thursday: 
One copy, one year (52 numbers)... .......... « $150 
How to Send Money. 
Remittances may be wade by draft, money-order, 
or registered le'ter, at our risk. Give POST OFFICE 
address in full, including State and County, and ad- 
dress GEORGE KNAPP & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 
Terms to Agents. 
Postmasters and others acting as agents for the cir- 
culation of the REPUBLICAN may retain twenty-five 
per cent. on all subscriptions; or on clubs of ten or 
more, twenty-tive per cent. off the full prices above. 
Papers not sent unless paid for in advance, and 
invariab y discontinued at the end of time paid for. 


READ THE FOLLOWINC SPLEN- 
DID OFFER, 


and send us your name and address, upon receipt of 
which we will forward you Descriptive Circulars. 


Appletons’ Journal, 


Published Monthly, 





containing descriptive illustrated articles on well- 
known localities; continued stories by the foremost 
foreign and American authors; short sketches of 
travel, history, adventure, and romance; reviews of 
first-class works; bright and crisp editorials. The 
best and cheapest magazine published. 


The Popular Science Monthly, 
Conducted by E. L. and W. J. YOUMANS, 
containing the best thoughts of the most advanced 
minds in this and other countries; illustrated, when 
necessary, to further convey their ideas. 


THE 
Popular Science Monthly Supplement, 
Conducted by E. L. and W. J. YOUMANS, 


containing the very best articles published in the 
foreign scientific journals and reviews. 





SPECIAL CLUB RATES. 
Regular Prices. 


APPLETONS’ JOURNAL, per anp - & 
APPLETONS’ JOURNAL, with Plate ¢ of “ Dickens 
in his Study,” per annum....... ait. a 
POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY, per annum. 
POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY SUPPLEMENT, 
er annum 
‘e will send the above-named magaz ines to 01 
address for one year for $9.50; with Plate of “ Dick- 
evs in bis Study,” $1 
POPULAR SCIENCE + esata one APPLETONS’ 
JOURNAL, one year 
POPULAR SCIENCE MONTH nd APPLETONS’ 
JOURNAL, with Plate of “ Dickens in his 
Study.” one vear.. 
POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY and POPULAR 
SCIENCE MONTHLY SUPPLEMENT, one year. 7 0) 
APPLETONS’ JOURNAL and POPULAR SCIENCE 
NTHLY SUPPLEMENT, one year 5 
APPLETONS’ JOURNAL and POPULAR SCIENCE 
MONTHLY SUPPLEMENT, with Plate of 
“ Dickens in his Study,” one year... . 

Any person sending us four subscripti: ons to either 
magazine, with amount for the same, will be entitled 
to a copy gratis—that is, five copies of APPLETONS’ 
JOURNAL will be sent as you may direct upon re- 
ceipt of $12; five copies of THE POPULAR SCIENCE 
MONTBLY, fo’ for 20. 

Address all com munications to 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
549 and 551 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


Subscriptions to the above Magazines re- 
ceived at this Office. 


THE CINCINNATI COMMERCIAL. 


Per Year, Postage prepaid: 
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M. HALSTEAD & CO., 


Publishers Cincinnati Commercial. 
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. ew Books or Gas en 
Books loaned to i GEORGE F: FOR G82" y OnE 


Chorus, Anthem, and Glee Books. 


Musical Societies this Winter will use: 


The Gem Gleaner. Bespactins torchoirs 


ing rather mere than one ¢' r Motet 
for be Sunday of the year. Just iebuchet Masic 
Dr. Munger, J. M. Chadwick, and other favorite 
ommma sers. A good book hed the easy practice of 


Societies. $1, or $9 per doz 


Emetson’ § Chorus Book. sss. Bes 


an admirable collection of Sacred 


Choruses and an 
oqpelly large number of Secular Choruses and Glees. 
tis of the > cet A first-class Society book. 


S. PERKINS. "Has 26 Glees and 6 Sacred Choruses. 


of the best and many unusually attractive. A a 
class Society book. $1.25, or $12 per doz. 


Chorus Choie, Bee eee ots, Ane 


Chants, Te Deums, ete. First-class Chorus Choir- 


book. $15 per doz. 


The American Glee Book. Brain % 


a true Glee Book, with the best and most entertain- 
ing compositions from beginning to end. $1.50, or 
$135.50 per doz. 





OLIVER DITS 


C. H. Ditson & Co., 
843 Broadway, 
New York. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
The Paragon of Holiday Books for Musical 
People. 


“The Great Tone-Poets,” 


BEING SHORT MEMOIRS OF THE 

GREATER COMPOSERS. 

By F. CROWEST. 

A valuable. convenient, and beautiful work for 
musical readers; a perfect compendium of informa- 
tion concerning the most eminent musicians and 
their works. The volume contains inspiring sketches 
of the following composers and their works: 





N & CO.) Boston. 
J. E. Ditson & Co., 
922 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia. 





BACH, HANDEL, GLUCK, HAYDN, MoO- 


ZART, BEETHOVEN, WEBER, ROSSI- 
NI, SCHUBERT, WENDELSSOHN, 
and SHUMANN. 


Nothing could be of greater service to the music- 
al student than this elegant work. 


Bound in cloth, $1 50. 
Sent, postpaid, upon receipt of price. 
Published by 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
CINCINNATI, O., 
and 805 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


SINGING AND SPEAKING. 


THE HOWARD METHOD. 
LESSONS BY MAIL. 


No better proof that the Howard Method is orig- 
inal and thoroughly practical could be desired than 
the fact that its principles and exercises may be re- 
duced to writing, and beso exactly explained that 
upils ata distance, who can receive only written 
essons, have been greatly benefited, as their enthu- 
siastic testimonials declar 
* Your analytical method is teaching me how to 
command the requisi'e conditions for easy, natural, 
and powerful intonation, and it teaches much more 
that is indispensable to the oat 

Miss MARY I. SNYDER, 
Vocal Teacher of Riverside Institute, Lyons, lowa. 
“Froma knowledge gained by a single course of 
lessons taken by letter, I consider the ‘Howard 
Method’ superior to any I have yet known. The 
scholar gains rapid control of all the vocal organs, 
and simultaneously the effect is seen in increased 
ower, flexibility, and richness of tone. I speak 
rom experience.” 





Miss E. KELLOGG, 
Vocal Teacher. St. Joseph, Mo. 
“Having had the op orcually of studying your 
excellent Method by Letter, I cheerfully recom- 
mend it to all in search of the most advanced ideas 
on vocal culture. Music teachers especially will de- 
re caaggenante benefit by studying ‘Mr. Howard’s 


AvuausT RAT 

Prine’! of Bichmena Conservatory. Richmond, Ind. 
Address JOHN HOWARD, for pamphlet, cir- 

guar, and terms, at his office, 39” Union Square, New 


y. 





NEW SINCING BOOK. 
THE WELCOME HOUR 
By S. Wesley Martin and Wm. H. Walter, Mus. Doc. 
SINGING _- SCHOOLS, 
Choirs, Musical gst HOu,, Conventions, 


ete. Fresh, original and 







beautiful .& ©..in_ words 
and mu sic. Be- 
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75 cents. 
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yn receipt of 
cc. M. CADY, 107 Duane St., New York. 


MILITARY POTPOURRI FOR GUITAR 


PRIcE 40 CENTS. 
THE BEST MEDLEY 
of Popular Airs eVer arrenged fortheGuitar. Pub- 
lished by W. L. HAYDEN, 120 Tremoot St.. Boston. 


SONGS OF GRATITUDE, 


be — H. Fillmore, 
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Acligions | Autelligence. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BENEVO- 
LENT SOCIETIES. 


THERE has been considerable ferment since 
the Detroit National Council in the American 
Home Missionary Society and the Congrega- 
tional Union. It has resulted in a reduction in 
the salaries of the secretaries of the former 
society and a reduction in their number which 
is more nominalthavreal. Dr. A. H. Clapp has 
resigned his secretaryship, which has been 
accepted; and be has been asked to become 
the treasurer of the Society, at a salary of $2,500, 
which request he holds under advisement. At 
the re quest of the secretaries, their salaries have 
been reduced from $5,000 to $4,000, which is 
the amount they have received the past year. 

The joint committees on the Congregational 
Union, appointed by the Detroit Council and 
the trustees of the Union, held a two-days’ 
meeting last week, and, after patient and frank 
discussion, came to a unanimous conclusion. 
They endorsed the late action of the trustees in 
retaining but one secretary, and made recom- 
mendations for the election of a new secretary, 
whose labors should be largely devoted to 
efforis to interest the churches in the benevo- 
lent operations of the Union. They summar- 
ize the financial history of the Union as fol- 
lows: 





‘* Precisely twenty years have elapsed since the 
first grant for church building was made direct- 
ly by the Society. During the first ten years of 
this period there was one secretary working 
mainly for Boston, while the principal office was 
in New York. $241,536 are stated as received 
and distributed, with an expense of $39,284 for 
the ten years; an average of $24,153 yearly re- 
ceipts and $3,928 yearly expenses. At this 
time there were no ‘specials’ among the re- 
ceipts. Since 1866-7 the Society has had two 
secretaries, with offices in New York and Bos- 
ton. The gross receipts for these ten years are 
stated at $504,022, of which $212,582 seem to 
be ‘specials,’ $34,757 moneys refunded from 
extinct churches and others and interest, leay- 
ing as received and distributed by the Union 
directly $256,683. The expense for these last 
ten years appears to be $101,730, giving an 
average of direct receipts and disbursements 
by the Union of $25,668 per year; and average 
expenses per year, $10,173. The last year has 
been unusally disastrous, the gross amounts 
paid to churches befng $21,156, of which $12,- 
£06 were specials, while the expenses were 
$9,771." 


The following are their recommendations: 


‘*}, That the specific work of chureh building 
be made distinctive in the name and in the 
constitution of the Society, and that ether 
work row contemplated in the constitution 
be transferred to more appropriate agencies; 
and we suggest, therefore, that steps be taken 
to change the name to that of ‘The Congre- 
gational Church Building Society.’ 

“2. We recommend that the Act of Incor- 
poration and the authorization to hold prop- 
erty be printed in the Annual Report, and 
that, in addition to the details of receipts now 
presented, the ‘specials’ be not only stated, 
as heretofore, but that they be summed up in 
columns by themselves, so that the sum total 
of ‘specials’ and of cash reéefpts each year 
may be seen at a glance. 

“3, We think there should be but one secre- 
tary, and that the expenses for salaries, rents, 
and incidentals should be brought to the low- 
est point compatible with efficiency. 

“4, Recognizing the great usefulness in the 
past of the honored secretary whose depart- 
ment has been chiefly that of administration at 
the office in New York, the Committee think 
that in the changed condition of things the 
resignation he has tendered should be ac- 
cepted, with the understanding that he shall 
continue to act until a secretary to take charge 
of both departments of the Society shall be 
secured, which it is desirable to de at the 
earliest moment practicable. We believe that 
the new secretary should devote his whole 
time to the Society, and should make it his 
special duty to interest the churches and indi- 
viduals in the work of church building, to the 
end of securing more liberal contributions. 

‘“*5, The question whether the Society should 
be continued in its present form, or whether 
by affiliation with some other organization the 
great objects of the Society can be better 
secured, has received careful consideration ; 
and information bas been sought from all avail 
able sources. The Committee recommend that, 
for the sake of economy and efficiency, with 
out impairing the corporate and practical in- 
tegrity of the Church Building Society, an 
effort be made to connect the office in New 
York with the rooms of the A. H. M.8.; and 
so to arrange that the recretaries, with such 
clerical aid asis necessary, may assist in the 
distinctively office work, thus leaving the 
secretary of the Church Building Society the 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
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public work. We suggest that, if this plan 
prove feasible, the invaluable and responsible 
co-operation of the A. H. M. 8. will be more 
fully secured and the employment of one sec- 
retary for the Building Society be rendered 
manifestly practicable. The expense involved 
in the room and clerical aid contemplated by 
such arrangement should be assumcd by the 
Church Building Society. 

“6. In conclusien we put on record our judg- 
ment that the beneficence and urgency of the 
work of a Church Building Society were never 
more manifest than at present. Accordingly, 
under a grateful sense of the blessings which 
have come from such work in the past, we 
earnestly commend this cause to the Congre- 
gational churches throughout our land. We 
trust that a sound, efficient administration of 
the Society and the abundant bestowal of the 
divine favor will unite us all in gifts and labors 
and prayers for this great department of the 
Master’s Kingdom. 

“ [SIGNED] 

WM. B. WASHBURN, EDWARD F. WILLIAMS, 
WILLIAM H. WHITIN, A. F. BEARD, 
Committee of the National Council. 


CHAS. G. HAMMOND, WILLIAM HYDE, 
WM. H, SMITH, LOWELL MASON, 
JOHN O. MEANS, L. T. CHAMBERLAIN, 
WM. B. BROWN, 
Committee of the Cong. Union.” 

The trustees of the Union met last Friday 
to consider these recommendations. The mat- 
ter of change of name was referred for advice 
to the legal counsel of the Union. The recom- 
mendation to transfer all work except church 
erection was unanimously agreed to, there be- 
ing no such other work, except the distribu- 
tion of a few copies of The Congregational 
Quarterly. The second recommendation was 
agreed to witbout discussion. The third, being 
simply an endorsement of the action already 
taken by the trustees, called for no vote. The 
recommendation that Dr. Palmer’s resignation 
be accepted was acted upon; and, notwith- 
standing the high regard in which he was held 
by all, it was voted to accept his resignation, to 
take effect when a successor was ready to take 
his place. Dr. Palmer is now nearly seventy 
years of age, has done the Union most excel- 
lent service, and is still able to attend at his 
office to the administration of the gifts to 
churches, but is not able to do the constant 
work of stirring up pastors and churches all 
over the country, which seems to be required. 
The further recommendations in reference to 
co-operation with the secretaries of the Home 
Missionary Society and the planning of the 
work of the new secretary were referred to a 
committee. 





THERE has been some controversy among 
missionaries in Madagascar over the agrsertion 
that the government of the Queen supports 
and controls the Church. Some of the mis- 
sionaries deny it; but the Rey. Mr. Price, resi- 
deut in the Betsileo Province, gives conclusive 
proof of the fact charged. He gives an instance 
where twelve native preachers are, by order of 
the Queen, supported from public stores, and 
many of the churches are built by “forced 
government labor.’? But the government does 
not content itself with these friendly offices. 
Says Mr. Price: ‘In this Betsileo Province 
the people are compelled to attend public wer- 
ship by the police and the Government over- 
seers. A certain number of worshipers is fur- 
bished by each village in the neighborhood of 
a church every Sunday, and these are marched 
up, headed by their overseer, and frequently 
counted into church. That the attendance is 
really compulsory may be judged from the fact 
that a man will often, on the Sunday when 
it is his turn to do the duty of going to 
church, pay a neighbor a small sum of 
money to take his place,’’ Mr. Price de- 
fends the connection of the London Mis- 
sionary Society with this system, on the ground 
that to have held aloof would iiave been to have 
lost golden opportunities. Its missionaries oo- 
operate with the government simply because 
they can do so much more good than they 
could by acting independently; but he thinks 
the wiser and honester course would be to 
frankly acknowledge the facts as they exist. 


...+The Old Catholics of Austria have just 
been granted legal recognition by the minister 
of education and worship. They made appli- 
cation for recognition several years ago ; but the 
government refused to accede to the request 
unless they would acknowledge themselves as 
seceders from the Roman Catholic Church—an 
admission which they were, of course, loth to 
make, but which they have finally made, and 
their congregations, which are more numerous 
than one would expect, have been placed on 
an independent footing. The German corre- 
spondent of the London Guardian says: ‘‘In 
the northern corner of Bohemia, at and about 
Warnsdorf, there is a very compact body of 
25,000 Old Catholics; Vienna and its de- 
pendencies number another 7,000; and at 
Ried and Steier, on the Bavarian border, 3,000 
more. In Vienna the Salvatorchurch has been 


priests have turned their backs on their home, 


and the other, a cathedral preacher at Linz, 
has got married in Breslau. But of priests at 
work in Austria in the Old Catholic cause there 
cannot be more than half a dozen.”’ 


...-lt is to be hoped that the mission of a 
deputation of the British Evangelical Alliance 
to Italy will be successful. It is a very worthy 
one. It is known that small missions are 
maintained in that country by several English 
and American denominations. For instance, 
there are separate Methodist missions by En- 
glish and American Methodists,and Baptist 
missions are far too numerous. There are the 
English Baptist, the American Baptist, Ply- 
mouth Brethren, and Indeperdent Baptist mis- 
sions. A union on denominational lines would 
greatly strengthen missionary work in Italy, 
and to bring this about is the object of the 
Alliatee deputation. 


.... The time and manner of electing a Pope 
are of paramount interest just now, when the 
death of Pius IX is daily expected. In the 
early ages the Pope was elected by the bishops 
and clergy of the Roman province; but for 
several centuries the election has been by the 
College of Cardinals, which consists of three 
orders—viz., six cardinal bishops, who are the 
titular bishops of the Roman province and 
who hold the first rank in the College, and, if 
it be full, sixty-four cardinal priests and dea- 
cons. Every cardinal has a right to a vote for 
Pope; but no summons are issued for the con- 
clave. All who are in Rome when the con- 
clave is held, which is ten days after the death 
of the incumbent, may attend and take part in 
the election. The cardinals who attend the 
conclave are held close prisoners until the new 
Pope is chosen. The windows and doors of 
the Vatican are walled up and all sources of 
communication from outside cut off, except 
for the purpose of passing in food. In the 
interim the cardinal chamberlain administers 
the affairs of the Holy See. 


<...Mr. Moody’s old Sunday-school teacher, 
Mr. Edward Kimball, has done a marvelous 
thing in the way of raising in two Sundaysa 
heavy church debt in this city. The Memorial 
Presbyterian Church, Dr. Robinson’s, has been 
burdened with a debt of over $100,000, which 
defied the most strenuous efforts at reduction. 
Fairs and festivals, and other methods usual 
in such cases, were tried, with but small 
results. Then Mr. Kimball undertook to free 
the congregation, with complete success. Two 
weeks ago he began with the ec ngregation, 
asking pledges of various amounts, giving lib- 
erally himself, no subscription to be paid unless 
the whole amount, $110,000, was raised. On 
the first Sunday $87,652 was secured, and last 
Sunday the business was finished with the col- 
lection of $22,348, and the debt is now entirely 
provided for. Mr. Kimball will be in constant 
demand when it is known what a talent he bas 
for debt-raising. 


....The Rey. Arthur Tooth has gained a 
complete victory at last. The Queen's Bench 
Division has made absolute a rule prohibiting 
Lord Penzance from proceeding further in the 
case, on the ground of want of jurisdiction. 
Lord Penzance sat at Lambeth Palace, when 
the Archbishop’s requisition required him to 
sit in London, Westminster, or within the 
Diocese of Rochester. It is declared that Lord 
Penzance had no vestige of authority for pro- 
ceeding, except under the Public Worship Act, 
which must, therefore, be held as originating a 
jurisdiction. 


....-Mrs. John C. Green, of New York, who 
recently gave $50,000 to the Presbyterian 
Board of Foreign Missions, has, through the 
“‘residuary legatees’’ of her late husband, 
deposited in the Philadelphia Trust, Safe De- 
posit, and Insurance Company the munificent 
sum of $100,000 in trust for the American 
Sunday-school Union. The interest of this 
sum is to be expended annually, and is to be 
devoted in part to the missionary work of the 
Society and in part to the securing and de- 
velopment of a Sunday-school literature of the 
highest merit. 


....The Southern Methodist Church has lost 
one of its bishops—Dr. Enoch M. Marvin, of 
St. Louis. Bishop Marvin was born in Mis- 
souri, in 1823, He was converted in 1840 and 
joined the traveling mivistry of the then undi- 
vided Methodist Episcopal Church in 1841, go- 
ing with the Southern churches when the sep- 
aration of 1844 took place. He was elected 
bishop in 1866, in which office he served very 
efficiently. He had returned but a short time 
before his death from the visitation of the for- 
eign missions of his church in the East. 


.. «Lt will be a surprise to many to learn that 
the Roman Catholics have but one consecrated 
church in the Archdiocese of New York. The 
assertion is made by the Freeman’s Journal, 
which does not, however, explain the fact. 
The church which forms the exception is that 
of the Holy Redeemer, which has just observed 








more free to devote himself to his general 


given for their use. Very lately two Austrian 


the 25th anniversary of its consecration.=It 


One has joined the Old Catholics at Breslau;. 
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was built byGerman Catholics and is free of 
debt. Itis a rule with Catholics not to conse- 
crate a church until it is paid for. 


....The union proposed between the two 
Jewish representative church boards in this 
country, the Board of Delegates and the Union 
of American Hebrew Congregations, is in a fair 
way to be secured. The Board of Delegates 
has ratified the basis of union, which contem- 
plates a triennial council for legislation, and an 
executive committee, representing the four sec- 
tions of the country, for administration. The 
consolidation will mark an important era in the 
history of Judaism in this country. 


....The Holston Southern Methodist Con- 
ference will send a petition totte Southern 
General Conference next May to charge the 
name of the Methodist Episcopal Church to 
‘*Episcopal Methodist Church.’? This name 
was once adopted by the General Conference, 
but was not ratified by the annual conferences, 


.... The Rey. J. 8. Harrison, rector of Christ 
Church, Monticello, Fla., has withdrawn from 
the Protestant Episcopal and joined the Re- 
formed Episcopal Church. This body is slow- 
ly extending itself. It has opened a church in 
Boston (Freeman-Place Chapel) and organized 
a congregation in Montreal. 


...Trinity Episcopal Church has opened a 
new chapel, St. Augustine, in Houston Street, 
near the Bowery, avery good location for Chris- 
tian work among the lower classes. The chapel 
was consecrated last week. It will seat about 
700 persons and contains the old altar from 
Trinity Church. 


-..-The United Brethren in Christ, a Meth- 
odistic body, reports an increase this year of 
4,882 members. The total is now 148 763, with 
4,067 churches, a decrease of 11; 2,059 minis- 
ters, an increase of 107; and 2,897 Sunday- 
schools, with 169,530 children, officers, and 
teachers. 


....The Episcopal Society for the Increase of 
the Ministry reports that aid was given last 
year to 133 theological students. The contri- 
butions were $26,575. New England furnished 
the largest share of these and the largest pro- 
portion of scholars—43. 


. .-At the recent session of the North Caro- 
lina Yearly Meeting of Friends fraternal dele- 
gates from the Methodist Protestant and 
Methodist Episcopal Conferences of that state 
were present and addressed the Meeting, and a 
deputation was appointed to return the visits. 


...-The Reformed Episcopal .Church is 
slowly developing its diocesan or synodical 
organization. Two synods have been organ- 
ized—that of Chicago and recently that of New 
York. No bishop bas yet been appointed for 
the latter. 


...-The Atlantic Synod of the Presbyterian 
Church is composed, with four exceptions, of 
eolored ehurches. There are 48 ministers, 12S 
churches, and 9,889 members. In Sunday and 
mission schools there are 9,687 scholars. 


....Bishop Miles, of the Colored Methodist 
Episcopal Church, is about to start out ona 
lecturing tour, to raise funds to establish and 
endow denominational colleges at Louisville, 
Ky., and Sardis, Miss. 


....The National Camp-meeting Association 
has appointed three meetings for 1878—at 
Clear Lake, Iowa, July 10th; Mount Tabor, 
N. J., July 24th; and New Castle District, 
Penn., August 8th. 


....Dr. Wm. H. Jeffers and Dr. Kellogg 
have been installed at the Western Theological 
Seminary, the former as successor to Prof. 
Jacobus, the latter in the room of Dr. A. A. 
Hodge. 


....There are in this city ten colored Meth- 
odist churches, three colored Baptist church- 
es, one colored Presbyterian, and one col- 
ored Congregational church. 


....A Catholic paper states that the persona 
gifts made to Pius IX since he became Pope 
amount to over $140,000,000, not including 
Peter’s Pence. 


....The negotiations for union between the 
Lutherans and Methodist Protestants of 
Georgia have been dropped, as was to be ex- 
pected. a 


...-The Scotch Episcopal Bishops have 
passed resolutions favoring the restoration of 
the Metropolitan, which was abolished in 
1731. 

... The General Council of the Christian 
Union will meet at Wesley, Ind., on the third 
Wednesday in May, 1878. 

...-The Jubilee Singers are singing in Berlin 
to crowded houses, They have sung before the 
‘imperial family. 

....-Materials are being gathered for a biog- 
raphy of Bishop Janes. 


...-The Brooklyn Methodist reunion netted 





over $3,000. 
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THINGS AT WASHINGTON. 


Tue great battle for political supremacy 
—for the political control of the Senate— 
has made the Senate Chamber the one spot 
on which all eyes have rested for a week. 
The contest is unlike anything ever seen in 
this generation, for usually a branch of 
Congress is one way or the other (political- 
ly) so decisively that at the organization 
there is no trouble. The Republicans or} 
ganized the Sefate when it met in extra 
session, Oct. 15th, and it is owing to death, 
absence of a member, and desertion that 
it was brought into such a strait. Per- 
ceiving the narrowness of the majority, the 
Senate Democrats formed a cunning scheme 
by which three Democrats were to come in; 
and then at a later day Patterson, of South 
Carolina, was to resign his seat, when there 
would be a clear majority of Democrats 
inafull Senate. Two Republicans—Pat- 
terson and Conover—were pledged to vote 
for the admission of Butler, of South Caro- 
lina, whenever his case was fairly before 
the Senate. They were also pledged to 
vote for Kellogg, of Lousiana, when his 
case came up. For a week they voted 
with the Democrats to keep the case of 
Butler before the Senate, including one 
all-night session; but by the masterly man- 
agement of the Republican leaders on 
Wednesday the Kellogg case was also be- 
fore it, and the two deserting senators 
were compelled to choose between them 
This was just what Mr. Edmunds strug 
gled two days for—to place the two cases 
side by side. And onthis vote Patterson 
stayed with the Democrats, but Conover 
rejoined his political friends and voted to 
take up the case of Kellogg, and a tie vote 
was the result. By the casting vote of the 
Vice-President the case of Kellogg, Re- 
publican, came before the Senate; where- 
upon the Democrats, who had for a month 
been complaining of the dilatoriness of the 
Republicans in this very case, moved to 
recommit it for further investigation, 
and intimating that disclosures could be 
made affecting Kellogg’s character. The 
object was to get rid of the case, and get in 
3utler, a Democrat, first, so that he could 
vote on the subsequent cases. Kellogg, it 
is said, isa bad man. The Democrats say 
he has connived at fraud. But the Repub- 
licans say that these allegations have noth- 
ing to do with the case. They are accusa- 
tions merely, and, if true, do not affect his 
title to theseat. They also turn round and 
give the Democrats the benefit of the same 
argument in the Butlercase. ‘‘ We allege,” 
say the Republicans, ‘‘ that Gen. Butler 
abetted the frightful Hamburg massacre 
and that the evidence seems to show that 
he is 9 murderer. How, then, comes it 
that you are so nice in regard to Kellogg’s 
character and so easy in the case of But- 
ler?” 

The three cases of contested elections 
before the Senate—one from South Caro- 
lina and two from Louisiana—are not so 
clear aS one might suppose. Legally 
Butler has no case at all. He has never 
been elected by a legislature. If he comes 
into the Senate, it must be by overlooking 
legal points and accepting him on the gen- 
eral ground that South Carolina now has a 
Democratic legislature, and would, if it 
could, elect Mr. Butler. The same diffi- 
culties arise in the Kellogg case. On the 
same principles exactly that the Electoral 
Commission gave the vote of Louisiana and 
South Carolina to Hayes and Wheeler Kel- 
logg and Corbin hold titles to seats in 
the Senate. The Senate may expel a mem- 
ber by a two thirds vote for anything; but 
it cannot deprive a Claimant of his seat on 
general charges of immorality, nor upon 
allegations of corruption in the legislature. 
If the claimant was chosen by the legal 
legislature, he must be admitted, if he is 
expelled the very next day by a two-thirds 
vote. The Senate acted on these principles 
when it admitted Mr. Lamar to his seat. 
There was little doubt that Mississippi had 
been revolutionized by infamous means; 
but the Senate could not go back so far. 
Was it a legal legislature that elected Mr. 
Lamar? And that settled the question, 
as it will have to settle the cases now before 
the Senate. The Eustis case is a peculiar 
one, for there is really no contestant in it; 
but he has no lawful credentials, and, if 
admitted, it will be on the broad and gen- 
eral ground of equity. The Democrats 
wanted him in first, so that he could vote 
on the other cases; andthe Republicans 
were opposed to it, because the Kellogg 
case was first considered and was properly 
before the Senate, and they wanted the 
benefit of Kellogg’s vote on the subsequent 





cases. In short, it has been from begin- 

ning to end a fierce contest between the 

two parties for power. D. W. B. 
WASHINGTON, D.C., Dec. 1st, 1877. 








DELIGHTFUL BOUQUETS.—Dr. Price’s Pet Rose 
Alista Bouquet, and nis other handkerchief per- 
fumesare most exquisite scents. 


A Wretched Existence. 

Other conditions being equal, there is no reason 
why a healthy man or woman should not enjoy life; 
and it may well be doubted whether adverse fortune 
has the power entirely to destroy the happiness of 
one who sleeps soundly and whose digestion is good. 
But for the nervous, feeble, dyspeptic invalid there 
is no comfort in life. His existence is, indeed, a 
wretched one. But he should not despair of relief. 
That benignant restorative, Hostetter’s Stomach 
Bitters, has imparted healthful vigor to many a self- 


— posed incurable. It is an unequaled builder up 
roken-down physiques, and is besides a sovereign 
—— for dyspepsia, nervousness, irregular habit 
of body, biliousness, and kidney ana bladder diffi- 
culties. It eliminates from the blood the acrid 
element which gives rise to rheumatic pene 
cheers and relieves the aged and infirm, and ma 

used with great ge ge by ladies in feeble health, 
te) pestect purity also commends it to the use of 
invali 


ALBERT G. BEEBE, A.M., M.D., 


Professor of Principles and 
Practice of Surgery and Clin- 
ical Surgery, Chicago Home- 
opathic College, says in the Au- 
gust number of “ American 
Homceopathist” : 

“‘T have been using EXCLUSIVELY 


IDGES Sy NFANTS @ 
RID INF VALIDS 


for ali years Or more, ir have the most 
unbounded faith in it as a Diet for Infants, 
and can say (when given according to my 
special direction) it has never failed, .or 
failed to AGREE.” 


He adds : 
“*T have never lost a child with any form 
of Diarrhoea or Cholera Infantum,” and 


have no desire to experiment with any other 
preparation.” 











Every label bears the signature of 
WOOLRICH & CO. 


J. & J. SLATER, 


LADIES’ AND GENTLEMEN’S 


FASHIONABLE BOOT-MAKERS, 


S58 adway, near 14th St. 
Ladies’ and Chititens feet neatly fitted with finest 
quality Shoes. at lowest prices, 











PIANOS, ORGANS, ETC. 


is Over ; but the slaughter ot 
high prices continues. By 
penn seg improvements, in- 


nious inventions, and per- 
fected systems we can “= 


Magnificent,$750 1anas for $ 19 
Beautiful $250 Organs for $] 


Sent free for examination. Guaranteed Six Years 


Marchal & Smith, Piano & Organ ( Co., 
47 UNIVERSITY PLACE, N 


PIANOS Retail peice $130, only Pa om, gits 
ORGANS Hanae ase ton ie . ; $85; 
days’ test trial. Other bargains. 24-pp. {llustrated 
“— per all about Piano-Or, ree 

ANIEL & BEATTY, Washington. N. J. 


aarheieniahenepammeienbatogmmemeatioietan 
EDUCATION. 


OBERLIN COLLEGE. 


Theological, Collegiate, and Preparatory 
ments. Elective studies: Admits both wane KS 
saloon temptations. Best of religious influences. 
Thorough and cheap. Tuition, incidentals, and libra- 
ry fees only $27 a year. Over 1,000 students. Fall 
Term begins Sept. llth; Winter Term, Dec. 4th. For 
circulars address J. B. T. -Ma ARSH, Sec., Oberlin, O. 


OBERLIN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 




















i. B. BRYANTS 
CHICAGO BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Corner State and Washington na 


tical Business School in America. Large corned of 
Teachers, Choice Location, Steam Heating, Passen- 
ger Elevator. Can take any of the branches; com- 
mence at any time. Good Boarding Places. De- 
oe for Students for Offices. Best introduction to 

usi 
Call or send for Circulars. piidrose 
BRYANT. 


HENRY MOLLENHAUER’S 


COLLEGE OF muUSIC. 
THE BEST A OST RELIABLE MUSICAL 
INSTITUTION IN THE CITY. 

No. 56 Court Street, Brooklyn, 
over Smith + Bunce’s Piano and Beste Rooms, 
HENRY MOLLENHAUER, Director. 

ERNST GRABS, Secretary. 





KIMBALL UNION ACADEMY, 


MERIDEN, N. H. 


Winter Term of 13 weeks og open Dec. 5th, 1877. 
Catalogues sent on applicatio: 


Geto. J.CUMM INGS, M.A., Principal. 
GOLDEN HILL SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 


LADIE®, Bridgeport, Conn. For circulars address 
the Principal, , Iss EMILY NEL 


CUCINATI WESLEYAN { FEMALE COL- 
E. Best advan od iterature, Science, 
lanes Painting, and 
V. DAVID'H. MOORE, D.D., President. 


PICTURES, STATIONERY, ETO. 


RARE ENGRAVINGS FOR 


Holiday Presents. 


FREDERICK KEPPEL, 
66 Beckman St. and 267 Broadway, N. Y., 


has just received a collection of beautiful framing 
ae ate costin De no more than ordinary modern 

vings. while their artistic excellence, as well 
as their rarity, render them specially suitable for 
presents. 


ge Correspondence invited. 


G2” Engravings sent on approval on receipt of New 
York references. 


HERMANN WUNDERLICH, 


No.5 3 John Street, 

















respectfully invites Amateurs to examine his Col- 
lection of 


Rare Old Engravings and Etchings, 


Specimens sent for inspection on application. 
Catalogues ready. 





NDRA ROAD COMBINATION, 


TRAIN 1, 


S SSLDEV ERY WHERE ©? 


KURTZ Pool 


BRANCH: 


Old Post-Office Building, 


Nassau Street. 


FRE 1ET COUPON. 
EcG'tars our. 
We take this means to introduce our beautiful 
new style Oleographs, in black and gold mats, oval 
opening, into every ne pneeeet. They are the 
most beautiful household ornaments ever seen, and 
are cheap to any purchaser at $3.00 per doz.; but to 
every pannel > this paper who forwards this coupon 
ce = y for packing and postage (the 
packin coine quite heavy), we willsend 12 samples 
free of charge. 

Do not miss this opportunity, as yen ¢ - get 
your money back by selling one nd two, hey, us 
secure the balance for nothin Maar J. 
— & Cv., 419 Washington” ‘Street, Boston, 


PERRY & CO. ’S STEEL PENS 

















A Sample Sara Rocssamains our Satine paten mailed 


on receipt of 
ERRY & CO., 
112 and 114 William Street, New York. 
DIARIES FOR 1878. 


FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 


No. 45 MAIDEN LANE, WN. Y. 





 Gentiquere, | Sa and pry ne of 


Pate ack Account Boo 
All kinds Of a ot Stationery. Writing Paper, 
Desks, Portfolios, Scrap-Books, Expense Books, 
Pocket Cutlery, Ohessmen, Wallets, ete. 
PATENT SAFETY CHECKS. 
We keep everything in our line. Orders Solicited. 


Een, Lanterns and Stereopticons, 
E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 591 BROADWAY. 
ay opposite | Metropolitan. Stereoscopes and 


Grapheoooy pes, Chro 

Photographs of Celebrities, mphotogra hic bie 
encies, mvex Glasses, Photographic Mate’ 
Awarded first premium at Vienna and Philadelphia, 








Ss flake Assorted Cards. with name. 
2d l0e. Outfit, We. SEAVY BRos., Northford, Ct. 





1 Fine Mixed Cards, with name,10cts., 
40 po L. JONES & CO., Nassau N.Y. 





VERVIEW ACADEWY, Poughkeepsie, 
RY. School and Home for Boys. See ez: 











ELEGANT CARDS, no two alike, with name, 
25 10c., postpaid. J. B. HUSTED. Nassau. N. 





THE STANDARD ORGAN. 


PELOUBET, “PELTON & C0., 


MANUFACTURERS, 


841 and 843 Broadway, New York, 
Awarded Grand Medal and Diploma at Philadelphia, 1876. 
Superior in QuaLrtt. VOLUME, AND VARIETY OF TONE, 

n BEAUTY d 


of STYLE. an 
FINISH OF CASE. 


Prices to Suit the Times. Send for a Catalogue 





PRANG’S CHRISTMAS CARDS 


IN THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 


PRANG’S CHRISTMAS CARDS 


IN THE FAMILY. 


PRANG’S CHRISTMAS CARDS 


ON THE CHRISTMAS TREE, 


PRANG’S CHRISTMAS CARDS 


TO SEND TO YOUR FRIENDS. 


PRANG’S CHRISTMAS CARDS 


THE BEST IN THE MARKET. 


PRANG’S CHRISTMAS CARDS 


PREFERRED IN EUROPE, 


PRANG’S CHRISTMAS CARDS 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 


¢@” Circulars mailed to any address on application, 
If you want samples, enclose 25 cents, for which we 
will send you the full money’s worth in cards of dif- 


ferent styles. 
L. PRANG & CO., 
Art and Educational Publishers, 
BOSTON, Mass. 


AGENTS WANTED. 














Many Beautiful Home Ornaments 
Can be made with the contents of our “Wonder 
Ox.” It contains one fine scrap book, twenty- 
our sheets of paper, twenty-five envelopes, one 
lead pencil, one pen holder, six pens, one "floral 
book mark, 125 decalcomanie, 150 embossed pic- 
tures, one surprise bouquet, fifty gem chromos, one 


floral card, one motto ¢: ird, fifty colored splints, 
twelve comic cards, twenty- -five silhouette cards; 
474 articles put up in a_neat box and sent post- 
paid to any address for $1. It amounts at retail to 
over $2.50. A be: vutiful scrap book with 150 scrap 
pictures given free to any oné getting up a club of 
six and remitting $5 with order. Segister your 


letter, If you don’t want these now cut this out 
and send any time. — A nice lot of samples tor 25c. 
Postage ae taken. _ Thirty-two page cata- 
logue free. GENTS WANTED. <Address,¢ 
A. W. LOCKE, 75 E. Madison St.. Chieago. Ike 


t@ BOOK AGENTS TAKE NOTICE! 23 


JOSIAH ALLEN’S WIFE 


has “‘ Wrote Another Book,” and it is ready. 
SAMANTHA AT THE CENTENNIAL 


outdoes herself; and WIDDER DOODLE leaves BET- 

S"Y BOBBET far behind. Don’t wait and lose your 

eee. Send for Territory, Circulars, etc. at once 

A 

AMERICAN PUBLISILING CO., Hartford, Conn. 
Cincinnati, Ohio; Chicago, [1l.; Newark, N. J. 


AGENTS WANTED 


to solicit Subseriptions for 


The Indianapolis Weekly News. 


Only $1 a Year, Postage Prepaid. 
LARGEST CASH COMMISSION YET OFFERED. 


WORK FOR ALL 


in their own og canvassing for Re Fireside 
Visitor (enlarged), Weekly and Month aay Largest 
Bie Come the World, with Mammoth Chromos 
Commissions to Agents. Terms and Outfit Free. 
desea P. O. Vickery, Augusta, Maine. 


PREMIUM WATCH AND CHAIN a stem 
gy Free with every order, Outfit 
3B. Gartorp & Co., Chicago, Ill. 
neg 12555 (ane = GOODS 
8. POSTER & rs ‘Go., Cincinsed 
Salary. Permanentsalesmen ited 
$ 1 200 to sell our Staple Goods yo ag No 
peddling. Expenses paid. Address 


5. A. - GRANT & CO., No. 2, 4, 6 & 8 Home St., Cincinnati, O. 


GOLD PLATED WATCHES. | Cheapest 
in hot, ae world, Sample Watch Free to 
oe &Co., C 


wanted everywhere. Bus- 
tens ate se ric aaty legitimate Passculare tree 
OBTH & Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


TRAVEL 3 


NEW YORK AND PHILADELPHIA NEW LINE 
BOUND BROOK ROUTE. 

FOR TRENTON AND PHILADELPHIA. 
STATION IN NEW YORK: FOOT OF LIBERTY ST.. N. R 
COMMENCING NOVEMBER 26th, 1877. 

Leave New York for Trenton and Philadeiphia at 
6:30, 8, 9:30, 11:30. CS 3 1.30, 3:30, 5:30, 12 P. M.; and at 
Than ror niiederpl iphia f tation North Pennsylva- 

e ja from 8 
nia aitroad, Th ird fee —_ Streets, at 7:30, 9:30, 
A.M.; 1: 
Ligeve ‘Trenton for . ie York at 1:20, 6:35, 8:05, 10:20 
¢ 12:15, 2:15, 4:10. 6:15 P. M. 
Drawing-Room Cars are attached to the 
9:30 A. a 4 * M. trains from New York, and tothe 
T:30A . M. trains from Philadeiphia. 
SUNDAY RAINS Leave New York and Phil- 
adelphia at 9:30 A. M., 5:30, 12 P. M. 

"Nekets for sale at foot of Fiiberty & &., Nos. 529 and 
944 Broadway, at the principal hotels. ail offices of the 
Erie ah in New York and Brooklyn. and at No. 4 

urt St., Rrookifa. - Bagrage checked from residenee 

to destination. DWILN, Gen. Pass. Ag’t 






































HOTELS. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK, 


A.J. DAM & SON, Proprietors. 
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NOTICES. 











$a” All communications for the Editorial, Literary’ 
News, and Miscellaneous Columas of this journal 
should be addressed to The Editer of The Inde- 
pendent, P.-O0. Box 2787. 

¢#" All communications for the Commercial De- 
partment to the Commercial Editor,and all business 
communications frem subscribers and advertisers to 
THE INDEPENDENT, Bex 2787. 


t#” No notice can be taken of anonymous com- 
munications. Whatever is intended for insertion 
must be authenticated by the name and address of 
the writer; not necessarily for publication, but as a 
guaranty of good faith. 


[2 We do not hold ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 
of our correspondents. 

te" Manuscripts sent to THE INDEPENDENT cannot 
be returned unless accompanied bya stamped and 
directed envelope; otherwise they will not be pre- 
served. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





Correspondents, Contributors, and others 
sending Manuscript to THE INDEPEND- 
ENT will take notice that the postal laws 
require that on Manuscript intended for 
publication in a newspaper postage must 
be prepaid at letter rates—viz., three cents 
or each half ounce. ] 


Che Independent. 


251 Broadway, opp. City Hall Park. 








New York, December 6th, 1877. 
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A NEW POPE. 


Iris probable that before another issue 
ef Tug INDEPENDENT the years of the 
primacy of Pius IX will have ended. If 
not the greatest and wisest man that has 
ever sat in the seat of St. Peter, he has 
been one of the purest—and vainest—as 
well as the most tenacious of years, and his 
term of office covers one of the most im- 
portant and critical periods in the history 
of the Church. He has seen the temporal 
power of the Papacy lost forever, and he 
has seen the Roman Church burdened, but 
not strengthened, by the addition to its 
credenda of two new and silly dogmas— 
that of the immaculate conception and that 
of Papal infallibility. Not by these alone, 
but quite as much by a syllabus which 
stupidly arrayed the Church against civil- 
ization, bas his primacy been made mem- 
orable. Asaresult partly of his non pos- 
sumus policy of resistance, he has ‘seen 
every Catholic government in Europe alien- 
ated, and has had to look for his greatest 
comfort to the progress of the Church in 
Protestant countries. His last public act 
was the writing of an autograph letter of 
thanks to Queen Victoria. 

He passes away; and, while no man can 
guess who will be his successor, it is cer- 
tain that his successor will find it very 
difficult to continue the obstinate resist- 
ance, especially against Italy, of Pius IX. 
His policy and that of the Jesuits, who have 
dictated it and flattered his vanity with it, 
has been almost suicidal. The only politic 
course now open to the Curia is to make 
terms with the King of Italy and make the 
influence of the Church felt in the elections 
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and in the House of Deputies. We pre- 
sume that, if this should be done, as it has 
been done in Belgium, the Liberal party 
would find it difficult to maintain their 
supremacy in Italy. Were the Roman 
Catholic Church to exercise a little worldly 
discretion, they might recall to their sup- 
port the masses of Catholic Europe and 
make themselves veritably the working- 
man’s Church. That is what Father Curci 
wants, who is the most brilliant and able 
Italian ecclesiastic living, and who has 
just been forced to withdraw from the 
Jesuit fraternity, for advising a course 
which the next Pope will probably be com- 
pelled to adopt. The national and liberal 
element of Italy might as well be in the 
Church as out of it, and the result of a 
wise policy, while it would give the priest- 
hood the government of Italy, would 
liberalize their government, leaving them 
liberty of thought and action, which 
would infuse a new life and energy and 
earnestness into the Church, which migut 
be felt all over the world. 





BETRAYAL OF FIDUCIARY 
TRUSTS. 


THE trial, conviction, and last week 
the sentence of Mr. Robert L. Case, the 
late president of the Security Life and An- 
nuity Insurance Company, of this city, 
taken in connection with the crime of 
swearing to false statements in respect to 
the financial condition of the Company— 
thus deceiving the superintendent of the 
insurance department of this state and mis- 
leading and practically swindling hundreds 
if not thousands of innocent people, and 
thereby casting discredit upon a system 
which is one of the most merciful agencies 
for ameliorating the ills of life—constitute a 
fearful and instructive chapter in the his- 
tory of crime. Judge Davis, though patient- 
ly hearing all that his counsel had tosay in 
favor of a new trial and three times post- 
poning the sentence for this purpose, is to 
be commended for his refusal to arrest the 
action of the law. In- pronouncing the 
sentence, he declared the act to be. one of 
the most painful duties of his life; yet, ap- 
proving of the verdict, and briefly advert- 
ing to the evidence which showed it to be 
correct, he would not resist the demands of 
public justice. He, hence, sentenced Mr. 
Case to, imprisonment in the state-prison 
for five years. 

There is a sense in which we profoundly 
pity this man. He is sixty-eight years of 
age, and has hitherto borne a good charac- 
ter and moved in the better circles of life. 
The spectacle of such a man consigned at 
such a period of life to a felon’s doom is 
not a pleasant one to think of. One 
naturally expects better things and a better 
fate for those of his class. Yet his punish- 
ment is deserved, and the interests of the 
public sternly demand that it should be in- 
flicted. If the officers of insurance com- 
panies, saving banks, and other trust 
agencies, upon whom the state imposes the 
duty of telling the truth under oath, never- 
theless, take the hazard of lying, then there 
is no other way but to treat them as per- 
jurers and punishthem accordingly. It is 
of the first comsequence to socicty that 
there should be an end put to this kind of 
lying; and for this purpose law knows of 
no remedy so effective as penalty. Indeed, 
this is the only remedy which law can ap- 
ply. Its prohibition, unenforced by penal- 
ty, ie a mere rope of sand. Leniency to- 
ward guilt is cruelty toward innocence. 
Punishment, though just to the guilty, is 
merciful to the many. 

Betrayals of sacred trusts, springing 
from personal selfishness, and robbing 
others of their rights and their property 
are, unhappily, not rare occurrences. Sel 
dom does a week pass in which the news- 
papers of this city do not publish some 
such fact. The form is not always the 
same, yet the thing and its source are the 
same. That men should trust each other 
is a necessity of human life and of busi- 
ness life. Society cannot exist without it. 
Millions of dollars are in the hands of 
trustees in the form of corporate officers 
of various kinds—treasurers, executors, and 
administrators of estates, etc.; and when 
these trusts are betrayed, whether to the 
injury of the public or to private individ- 
uals, newspaper exposures and protests are 





not enough. The betrayers, having placed 


themselves within the reach of penalty, 
should be made to feel its power. There 
ought to be law enough to cover all such 
cases, and then the law ought to be ex- 
ecuted. To punish ragged loafers and let 
hitherto respectable villains defy law with 
impunity is neither just nor politic. What 
one has been supposed to be is no reason 
for keeping him out of state-prison, if he 
deserves to go there. 
ee 
SALARIES PAID BY BENEVOLENT 
SOCIETIES. 





In another column we give an account 
of some changes in the management of 
the American Home Missionary Society. 
Dr. A. H. Clapp resigns his secretaryship, 
and is elected treasurer. The salaries of 
the secretaries are reduced, on their request, 
from five thousand to four thousand dollars, 
and the clamor against the Society, es- 
pecially in Maine, for expensive adminis- 
tration, it may be supposed, will ve stopped. 

The clamor about “ big salaries ” some- 
times raised against our benevolent so- 
cieties is not very intelligent, although we 
do not wonder that to a hard-working 
farmer, who does not live on money, but 
on the products of his land, and who does 
not see five hundred dollars in a year, 
the salaries given in our cities seem large. 
But there is another side to it. These 
corporations must be managed on business 
principles. The Home Missionary Society, 
for example, expeuds between three and 
four hundred thousand dollars a year. It 
might be so managed by injudicious men 
as tO waste, with the’ best intentions, half 
that sum. It is not right to put into the 
secretarial service any but the wisest and 
best men whom the Church can find. 
There is no business organization, no bank 
or insurance company, whose annual 
profits are equal to what this society gives 
away, that does not pay larger salaries to 
the business men who manage it. The 
salaries are proportionately small. 

But it is said that these are benevolent 

societies, and that their officers ought to 
share in the sacrifice of their benevolence. 
They do. Were Secretary Coe to put the 
same skill, intelligence, and integrity into 
the service of one of our city banks, there 
is no reason why he would not earn as 
much salary as his namesake, who is so 
honorably known in banking circles. Be- 
sides, the clergymen who are called to this 
work, because they can be had cheaper 
than laymen, are themselves earning as 
much or more as pastors. They must be 
men who have earned a_ reputation 
among the churches. They must be 
men who, as clergymen, could command 
high salaries elsewhere. They are under 
ne obligation to donate two or three thou- 
sand dollars a year to the society they 
serve. That would be a good deal more 
than the Hebrew tithe. If called to the 
service, they must be so paid for it that 
they can afford to live comfortably in the 
city where the society is located and to 
educate their families as well as they were 
educated. When the Home Missionary 
Society raised its salaries from $3,500 to 
$5,000, some years ago, it was because they 
found that Secretary Badger, who had to 
support more than one son in college, was 
compelled, in order to do it, to separate 
the remainder of his family and break up 
housekeeping, so that his family were 
never brought together again while he 
lived. At the same time one and an- 
other from the East and the West re- 
fused to accept the office of secretary, be- 
cause the salary was too small. Dr. Clapp 
was invited to the secretaryship of the 
Bible Society on a salary of five thousand 
dollars; and, though he declined it, ata large 
sacrifice to himself of money and of labor, 
it seemed only decent and prudent to the 
trustees that their secretaries should there- 
after be decently paid. 
Nevertheless, we acknowledge that, as 
the cost of subsistence has dimiuished 
during these hard times, such salaries do look 
large. The secretaries of this Society have 
recognized this in relinquishing five hun- 
dred dollars of their salaries last year, and 
a thousand this year, and in demanding of 
the trustees, what they reluctantly grant, 
that after this year their salaries shall be 
nomihally, as they are really, but $4,000. 





But why, some economical contributor 
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asks, has the Society needed three secre- 
taries? Simply hecause it had only a nom- 
inal treasurer. The secretaries have done 
all the treasurer’s work. They have had as 
assistants only a bookkeeper and three or 
four clerks. The American Board has but 
two secretaries in Boston; but it has to pay 
their salary to two other business men, be- 
sides the salaries of its editor and its pub- 
lisher. Dr. Clapp, who resigns his office 
as secretary, is immediately invited to re- 
main as treasurer and editor, simply be- 
cause the work cannot be done with a less 
force. The clamor, to one who knows the 
facts, is simply foolish, as it would be 
unjust and unkind if the public had been 
informed that the secretaries have not 
received for more than two years the full 
salaries to which they were entitled. 

We do not wish to find fault with the 
salaries paid by any one of our benevolent 
societies. They are not too large. But, 
if there is any society against which the 
complaint is less unjust than another, it is 
the Bible Society. That was the first to 
give five thousand dollars and it still pays 
that amount. But the Bible Society is not 
to be judged on the principles which govern 
purely benevolent societies. It is chiefly a 
business publishing house, and its officers 
cannot be asked to receive a great deal less 
than business prices. We make no com- 
plaint, and are somewhat content, for the 
reason that it is only to a comparatively 
small extent a benevolent society, to 
allow it to form an exception to the 
tule of parsimony on which our other 
societies of the different denominations 
are managed, 

rie. 


THE SPECTACLE IN THE SENATE: 





ONE would be glad to think of the Sen- 
ate of the United States as, next to the 
Supreme Court, the most dignified body in 
the country. Such it is, in the theory of 
the Constitution. It represents the dignity 
and political equality of the sovereign 
states. Only two senators are allowed to 
each state, and these are assumed to be the 
choicest, wisest, and most select among the 
great men whom a state can furnish. The 
legislatures, and not the people by a direct 
vote, are the electors of these senators. 
They constitute the nation’s High Court of 
Impeachment, and may by their judgment, 
in acase submitted to them, remove even 
the President from his office and disqualify 
him from ever thereafter holding any 
office of trust or profit under the United 
States. They participate with the Presi- 
dent in making treaties and in the appoint- 
ment of foreign ministers, consuls, judges, 
cabinets, and the subordinate officers of 
the Government. Their term of service 
is longer than even that of the President 
himself. Governors are very willing to 
relinquish their office for a seat in the Sen- 
ate; and Justice Davis, of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, resigned his 
oflice in order that he might become a sen- 
ator. 

All the presumptions are that wisdom, 
eminent learning, moderation, freedom 
from the wild heats of mere passion, 
elevation above the tactics of the political 
caucus, superiority to the tricks and games 
of the mere partisan, and the most scrupu- 
lous courtesy in debate will distinguish the 
senators of the United States and charac- 
terize all their proceedings. We regret 
and the country regrets that the spectacle 
presented by the Senate for nearly the 
whole of last week falls immensely short of 
these presumptions. The question whether 
Butler, the Hamburg butcber, or Corbin 
was entitled to represent South Carolina, 
and the further question whether Kellogg 
or Spofford was entitled to represent Lou- 
isiana, were simply judicial matters of law 
and fact, which every senator was solemnly 
sworn ta decide according to law and fact. 
Were these questions so considered and de- 
termined, or was the whole scene, from 
beginning to end, a purely partisan contest, 
the Democrats, on the one hand, trying to 
get control of the Senate, and the Repub. 
licans, on the other, trying to keep the con- 
trol, each struggling for a victory, both be- 
having in a very unseemly manner, with 
the strong probability that the Democrats 

had, for a consideration, entered into some 
understanding with Senators Patterson and 
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spectacle in its controlling animus, or es- 
cape the conclusion that the Senate most 
thoroughly disgraced itself. It was a hand- 
to-hand fight between two parties for vic- 
tory, managed mainly by Senators Thur- 
man and Edmunds. Questions that should 
have been decided upon their legal merits 
were decided on partisan grounds. ‘ 

The result under the Edmunds and Thur- 
man protocol, agreed upon during a night 
session, was the admission of Kellogg by a 
purely party vote, and then the admission 
of Butler by another purely party vote, 
supplemented by the votes of Patterson 
and Conover, who for this purpose went 
over to the Democratic party. We have 
no doubt that Kellogg is entitled to the 
seat, and have repeatedly said so, with our 
reasons; and so far the result is right. We 
are just as clear that Butler fas no legal 
title to a seat in the Senate of the United 
States, any more than he has toa seat in the 
House of the English Lords. He never 
was elected. The pretended legislature 
that pretended to elect him was a legisla- 
tureewithout a senate; and the body that 
went through the farce had no quorum of 
members lawfully elected. It had no 
power to do any legal act; and yet this 
man, who engineered the ‘‘ Hamburg Mas- 
sacre,” is now a senator of the Unit-d 
States by a partisan vote that has not the 
slightest claim to the respect of decent 
people. 

We dismiss this most disgraceful spec- 
tacle with the hope that it will be the last 
of the kind which the nition will be called 
to witness and condemn. One such scene 
will do for at least a hundred years. Let 
us get by the second Centennial before it 
comes again. 


Editorial Notes. 


WE receive from our subscribers, in the 
course of the year, a great many valuable hints 
and suggestions in regard to THE INDEPEND- 
ENT, and we most cordially invite them, now 
and in the future, as we have done in the past. 
We try to make a first-class religious and fam- 
ily newspaper, and we are always alarmed at 
the thought of getting into ruts, and not keep- 
ing our celumns fresh and sparkling, with 
news and discussions of current events. We 
aim to be on the alert, and always in earnest 
in seeking the best materials we can pro- 
cure to fill our columns. 








We have never 
made very great headway in trying to copy 
or imitate other journals, and have not 


ofte: made the attempt. We prefer fresh 


suggestions from our subscribers; and we 
ask them, one and all, when they have occa- 
sion to write us, to say frankly just what 
they think of THe INDEPENDENT and suggest 
such changes—no matter what—as they think 
would improve the paper and add to its useful- 
ness and value. We don’t promise to adopt 
all nor, indeed, any of these changes; but we 
do promise to give them all a most careful 
consideration. To all our readers, therefore, 
we would say: If you like Tue INDEPENDENT 
as it is, let us know it; and if you would be 
glad to see alterations, important or unim- 
portant, in your estimation, say so, and we 
shall feel greatly obliged. 


REPUBLICAN politicians are not in a position 
to do the President’s Message justice. The 
trouble*about it is that it is too good. It is de- 
livered a dozen years too early. The Conkling 
style of personal politics is too much in vogue 
just pow, and the senators and representatives 
and managers are not prepared yet to accept the 
sound principles laid down by President Hayes. 
There are three subjects of public importance 
discussed—the Southern policy, the financial 
question, and civil servicereform. On each of 
these the President speaks useful and weighty 
words. We are especially pleased with his 
argument for an honest currency, which 
will make a dollar consist of a hun- 
dred cents. The demonstration he makes 
that honesty is here the best policy, and that 
either a refusal to resume specie payment, or 
the debasement of our coinage by making sil- 
ver an unlimited medium of exchange at seven 
cents less than its value, would cost us mil- 
lions of movey in high interest which we 
should have to pay on our public debt, ought 
not to be needed. On the subject of the civil 
service the President repeats the principles 
which he has laid down twice before and to 
which we hope he will unswervingly stick. It 
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appears to us that he has blundered every time 
that he has made an exception to these princi- 
ples. Nevertheless, adhered to or not, it does 
good to have them repeated. One of these 
days they will sound like axioms. We may 
have more to say about the Message next 
week. 


VICE-PRESIDENT WHEELER last week greatly 
disturbed the Democrats in the Senate, and 
especially Senators Thurman and Eaton, by ex- 
ercisiog his constitutional power of giving the 
casting vote on two occasions in which the 
votes of senators were just equal. The trouble 
with these sensitive gentlemen is not in the 
mere fact that he voted, but in the vote which 
he saw fit to give. He didn’t vote right, ac- 
cording to their standard. The Constitution 
says that ‘‘ the Vice-President of the United 
States shall be President of the Senate, but 
shall have no vote unless they be equally di- 
vided.’ The latter clause means that, if the 
Senate shall be equally divided on any subject, 
then the Vice-President shall have a vote. 
The power thus granted has no qualification or 
limitation or reference to the subject that 
may be under consideration. It is applicable 
alike to all subjects. Senator Thurman is too 
good alawyer not to know this; and, hence, 
his objection was a mere quibble, which we will 
do him the justice to say he did not believe 
himself. As to the roaring Eaton, he is so 
completely an exception to all rules that there 
isno use in attempting either to instruct or 
criticise him. 


THE course pursued by Senator Sharon, of 
Nevada, deserves the severest reprehension. 
He has been absent from his seat in the Senate 
of the United States more than half the time 
since his election to the oflice—not by rea- 
son of ill health, but because he had other 
business to attend to. During the recent 
struggle between the Republicans and the 
Democrats for the mastery in the Senate he 
was earnestly besought to come to Washing- 
ton; but he did not and would not come, and 
the reason was that he was attending to his 
private speculations at San Francisco. When 
he accepted the office, he entered into a cove- 
naut with the people of Nevada that he would 
perform its duties ; and this he has not done. 
He has had the honor of the name, but has 
been inexcusably remiss and faithless to his 
constituency. Nevada has been only balf rep- 
resented for the most of the time since bis 
election. No man has a right to hold an office 
the duties of which his private business pre- 
vents him from performing. If he can’t per- 
form these duties, then let him get out of the 
way, and let some one else take his place. 
Senator Sharon should either promptly mend 
his ways or at once resign the oflice he dis- 
honors by neglecting its obligations. 

AN analysis of the votes cast for and against 
the repeal of the Resumption Act inthe House 
of Representatives shows two things. The 
first is thatthe Democrats, as a party, are the 
principal supporters of the anti-resumption 
measure, as they are of the Bland Silver Bill ; 
and that the Republicans, as a party, are op- 
posed to both, with far too many exceptions 
for the credit of the party. The other thing 
shown is thatthe South andthe West are the 
strongholds of anti-resumption and the silver 
swindle, and that New England and the Middie 
States are in the main on the other side of 
both questions. The former class of states 
are largely the debtor states of this country; 
and the latter, especially those of New En- 
gland, are usually reckoned among the cred- 
itor states. The coincidence between the 
financial theories of the former states and 
their position as to debt and credit jsa sug- 
gestive one. Debtors are apt to favor apy 
scbeme that furnishes a cheap mode of paying 
debts, whether it be honest or dishonest. 
How much this has todo with the inflation 
and silver heresies of the South and the West 
we shall not attempt to decide ; byt in the end 
both sections will find that honesty is the best 
policy forthem. Financeis grounded on cer- 
tain elementary principles, which cannot be 
violated, without in the long run bringing the 
penalty. 





THe twenty-second article of the Treaty of 
Washington provided for the appointment of 
a board of commissioners by the two govern- 
ments, to which should be referred the ques- 
tion relating to the advantages in respect to 
fisheries conferred on citizens of the United 
States by the eighteenth article of the treaty, 
and also the determination of the proper award 
therefor, if any, to be paid by the United 
States to Great Britain. Such a commission 
was appointed, and a short time since it decided 
this point, awarding to Great Britain five mil- 
lion and five hundred thousand dollars as the 
gross sum which the United States must pay 
within twelve months, in consideration of the 
advantages received. The treaty provided for 
four arbitrations, as the means of settling all 
the outstanding questions between the two 
countries. The action of the fishery commis- 





sidn completes the entire work contemplated 


in the Treaty. The United States had every 
reason to be satisfied with the results reached 
by the other three arbitrations, and will, of 
course, accept the present verdict as final and 
promptly pay overthe money. The Washing- 
ton Treaty, as a settlement of international 
difficulties, was a grand success. 


For some years after his settlement over the 
Broadway {Tabernacle Dr. Wm. M. Taylor 
thought it proper for him, as a new comer to 
this country, to refrain from commenting in 
his Thanksgiving and Fast Day discourses on 
the political questions which might properly 
come within a minister’s purview. This year, 
however, he took the very proper liberty of 
touching on some points that need attention. 
‘“What a disgraee,” said he, in rebuking the 
men who refuse to perform their political du- 
ties, ‘that Christian men in this district had to 
decide between throwing their votes away and 
giving them to a man unworthy. Talk of 
things being disagreeable, after being obliged 
to vote for an ex-prize fighter and a man who 
openly breaks the laws of his state by main- 
taining hells for gambling and booths for ille- 
gal betting !’? On another subject this has no 
uncertain sound: 

‘‘After the election, when representatives 
have been chosen, Christians should see to it 
that they act honestly ; and when any attempt 
is made, such as that infamous one at Wash- 
ington, to enrich a silver company by stealing 
eight cents irom every dollar owed by the 
United States, they should brand it as it de- 
serves. WhenI think that a majority of the 
Lower House of Congress passed that bill of 
infamy, I cannot help looking upon this coun- 
try as a good mission field, and I wish some 


foreign country would send good men here and 
teach us honesty.’’ 


THE Methodist Advicate, of Atlanta, shows 
signs of returning consciousness. It has been 
asleep and is now waking. It has just waked 
sufficiently to recognize a fact te which we 
called attention months ago. We told the 
Northern Church last June that it could not 
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society, and that is well; but there is about the 
language a suggestion that he is to be held 
strictly under some other regulation than that 
of his own eonscience, biddiog him do what lies 
in his power to serve his society. A rule like 
that which at Andover Seminary requires the 
professors to transfer to the Seminary treasury 
any money they may receive for preaching is 
small and mean. Sucha rule was enforced for 
some time in the case of the secretaries of the 
American Missionary Association. Men in such 
a position are to be treated not as clerks, who 
must be watched, lest they ‘“‘scamp”’ their work 
or their hours, but as Christian gentlemen, 
whose conscience and honor will be their best 
taskmaster. 








THE Children’s Aid Society, of this city, 
which ranks as one of its best and nobiest 
philanthropies, last week held its annual meet- 
ing. The summary of the work during the 
year was presented in the following state- 
ment: 





‘There were during the past. year in the So- 
ciely’s six lodging-houses 14,794 different boys 
and girls. 294,386 meals and 210,830 lodgings 
were supplied., In the 20 day and 13 evening 
schools were 9,650 cbildren, who were taugot 
and partly fed and clothed (491,892 meals were 
supplied); 3,808 were sent to good homes, 
mainly in the West ; 2,530 were aided with 
food, medicine, etc., through the ‘Sick Chil- 
dren’s Mission’; 2,665 children e1joyed the 
benefits of the ‘Seaside Home’ (averaging 
about 200 per week); 847 girls have been in- 
structed in the use of the sewing machines in 
the Girls’ Lodging-house and in the industrial 
schools. There have been 9,219 orppans in the 
lodging-houses. Total number under charge 
of tne Society during the year was 33,447.” 


One of the purposes of this Society is to secure 
good country homes to cbildren who would 
otherwise be without homes, and during the 
whole period of its operation it has performed 
this service in behalf of no less than 48,186 
children, at an average eost per child of only 
fifteen dollars. Last year it thus placed 3,808 
children, at a cost of $31,186.77, including sal- 
aries, fares, food, clothing, etc., which is an 





have real fraternity with the Church, South, 
until it would agree to withdraw from South- 
ern territory, turn its white churches over to 
the Southern Church, and its colored churches 
to the Colored Methodist Episcopal Church. 
Said The Methodist Advocate last week : 

“ Nearly every paper in the Methodist Epis- 

copal Cnurch, Soutno, is now laboring to show 
that there can be no fraternity unless the 
Methodist Episcopal Church leaves the South 
and gives its four hundred thousand members 
and nine millions of dollars in church property 
as the price of the fraternal love of these breth- 
ren. 
Tbe Northern Church has already paid a higher 
price for fraternity in the division of Southern 
corferences on tne color line than it could 
afford to pay, and yet this ruinous concession 
fails to satisfy the Southern Church, as we 
predicted. It is gratifying to see that light 
begins to dawn on The Advocate at last. In 
answer to our editorial of June 28th, The Advo- 
cate of July 4th said: 

“Tf The Methodist Advocate did not compre- 
bend its surroundings more clearly than THE 
INDEPENDENT does the South, it might easily be 
misied; but when it comes out of any con- 
troversy second best, or fails in timely appre- 
hension of an important issue, score Oce against 
— 


We draw a big black mark for our Southern 
friend. 


Tue New York and Brooklyn Association, or 
what was left of it after Drs. Taylor, Storrs, 
Scudder, Budington, Coe, Clapp, Gilman, 
Ward, Martin, and others left it to form the 
Manhattan Association, is now attempting to 
reorganize the old Conference of Congrega- 
tional churches, whose pastors are members of 
the two associations. The object is, of course, 
to try to put such churches as the Pilgrim and 
Clinton-avenue in a position where they will 
seem to fraternize with all the churches of the 
first-pamed association in mutual recognition. 
We do not wonder that the New York and 
Brooklyn Association winces under its isolation ; 
but it bas got to endure it. It has no right to 
expect that self-respecting churches will have 
apythiag to do with it. Between two parties in 
a denomination, of which the one attempts to 
maintain stringently the purity of the pulpit, 
while the other takes the opposite course, there 
ought to be no fellowship; and we see no 
present likelihood that there will be. 


THERE is one paragraph in the report of the 
joint committee on the Congregational Union 
to which we must take sharp exception. It is 
that which demands that Dr. Palmer’s successor 
shall give his ‘‘ whole time” to the Society. We 
have heard pow and then complaints that 
he spent a portion of his time writing articles 
for THE INDEPENDENT, or The International Re- 
view, or even a book of poetry. We do not sup- 
pose the committee meant to suggest anything 
so mean as that his successor should be forbid- 
den to pursue any line of study, or to earn a 
hundred or two dollars a year, in the time 
which he might otherwise spend in other 
evening recreation or playing checquers with his 
daughters. We suppose that the idea was that 





his Sabbaths should he at the service of the 


average expense of $8 20 per head for placing 
a poor and unprotected child in a good home, 
where it will be cared for and can earn its own 
living. The total expenses of the schools of 
the Society for the last year were $72,009 83, 
which, being divided by the average attendance 
upon these schools, gives an annual cost of 
$19.85 per scholar. The Society’s affairs are 
most admirably managed, and it deserves the 
hearty support of the whole commupity, as one 
of the city’s best and most useful charities. 





.... We have read the argument of Miss May, 
oue of the Boston School Committee, before 
that body, in opposition to the proposal to 
establish a separate Latin school for girls, of a 
grade equal to that now in operation for boys, 
and we find it utterly unanswerable, except 
with an obstinate ‘‘ We won’t,”’ and that is the 
reply of the male members of the Committee. 
Toey simply won’t allow twenty or thirty girls 
to enter that school, at no extra expense, and 
would rather saddle the city with the expense 
of anew school. They make vigorous use of 
what has been supposed to be the woman’s 
method : 

“If she won’t she won't, and that’s the end on’t.” 

.... The calendar of the United. States Court 
in this city shows an aggregate of twenty six 
hundred cases with the Government, involving 
importing merchants, some of which go back 
for a quarter of a century, and in some of 
which the merchants are plaintiffs and in 
others defendants. It is estimated that, if 
these cases were tried, one by one, it would 
take fifty years to complete the task ; and by 
that time the number would be more tban 
doubled. Some remedy certainly is needed 
for such, an enormous accumulation of un- 
litigated cases. 

..--The Bishop of Winchester refuses to 
read r@liigious papers. He says whenever one 
is sent him he throws it into the waste-basket. 
We suppose that the explavation of this hos- 
tility to. religious newspapers is that he was 
once a subscriber of the London Guardian. 
That paper is eo wonderfully and fearfully 
folded that we should not wonder if his 
patience was exbausted by his vain efforts to 
find what the inside pages contained. 


....-Mr. Woodward, in his testimony before 
the Committee df Aldermen, said that he was 
trying to lead a good, moral life at Norwalk, 
Conn., and that he regarded his connection 
with the Tweed-Tammany Ring as entirely 
honorable. It will do no harm for the people 
of Norwalk to keep a sharp watch in respect 
to this retired member of the Ring. Bad hab- 
its are apt to stick very closely to a man. 

..«-The conduct of Senator Patterson strong- 
ly suggests two things. One is that he is con- 
sciously guilty in respect to the charges 
brought against himin the South Carolina in- 
dictment; and the other is that ‘‘ Hamburg 
Massacre Butler’ has been putting him 
through a course of bulldog'ng tactics. This 
is the mast natural solution for the aets of this 
genuine Republican, 





.+> Joseph Cook’s “ Trauscendentalism” has 
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now been issued by J. R. Osgood & Co., and 
copies will be sent immediately to those of our 
subscribers who are entitled to receive it as a 
premium. There have been issued ten thou- 
sand copies of his ‘‘ Biology,’? and we doubt 
not that an equal number of this volume will 
be demanded by a thinking and reading public. 


..- The Senate of California has addressed a 
memorial to Congress asking that the laws of 
the United States and our treaty with China 
may be so changed as thereafter to forbid any 
further Chinese immigration to this country. 
There is nothing esseutially new in the me- 
morial on this subject ; but it raises the ques- 
tion whether the country will make the China- 
man an exception to its general policy in 
respect to immigrants. The exception wou d 
be illiberal, anti-American, and without apy 
sufficient reason in facts. 


.. The Index contains a full account of the 
lynching of Dr. L. J. Russell by a party of 
villains in Texas for the sole crime of being an 
infidel. Before administering an unmerciful 
flogging, they gave their victim the reason: 
‘*You are an infidel. You don’t believe in the 
Bible and you are leading weak-minded souls 
to hell.””. We could not believe the first report ; 
but this seems authentic, although it is strange 
that the Doctor, who has a large acquaintance 
in the vicinity, could not recognize one of the 
party, who were not masked. 


..[t is a rather suggestive fact that no min- 
ister has been found who was willing to take 
up the task of prosecuting Prof. W. Robertson 
Smith for heresy before the Free Presbytery of 
Aberdeen, and a layman had to be pitched 
upon for the service. The libel against him 
charges that he Las taught, among other things, 
that Deuteronomy is of late authorship, that 
Canticles is without spiritual siguificance, and 
that the existence of angelsis rather assumed 
from the Bible than taught in it. 


.. Senator Ransom, of North Carolina, got 
into a towering rage, in the Senate Chamber, 
with Seoator Hoar, of Massachutetts, and was 
capsized by a sudden attack of vertigo. It is 
not prudent for avy man absolutely to boil 
over with wrath after midnight, and to sen- 
ators the experiment is extremely perilous. 
Their brains can’t stand a white heat, 

.-Thurlow Weed, who is a bimetalist, 
agaio tells his story about the remonetization 
of silver, adding nothing to his previous stories 
and somehow fancying that the impracticable 
may be practiced. What he wants is two con- 
current and equal standards of value, circulat- 
ing side by side; and this is just what no 
country ever had. 

..Samuel J. Tilden hopes to capture the 
Democratic nomination in 1880. His chances 
are exceedingly slim. The Democrats have 
been unlucky with candidates from this state 
and are not likely to try again. Self-puffing by 
paid advertisements succeeded once; but it will 
not do so a second time. 


.- President Grant served his country and 
won for bimself go}den opinions by vetoing 
the Inflation Bijl of 1874. Should the Silver 
Bill be passed by the Senate, President Hayes 
will have an opportunity to render a similar 
service and gain for himself a like honor. 

..The letter-carriers have scored one good 
point in securing the recommendation of the 
Postmaster-General for au increase of their 
pay. Wg hope that Congress will give heed to 
the recommendation. The present rate of 
compensation is niggardly and mean. 


..Ex-Mayor Hall, after bavivg figured in 
almost all characters but one and given the 
world a good many surprises, ast week made 
his new débutin the character of a lecturer, 
working up an elaborate allegory on ‘* What 
shall the verdict be 2’? Whatnext? . 

.. They lave a Liberal ‘‘ league’’ in Ithaca, 
N. Y., of some forty members, among whom 
we notice the names of eight ‘‘Profs.,”’ pre- 
sumably all instructors in Cornell University. 
One of them, Prof. Hiram Corson, is among 
our very best American philologists. 


.. The Interior candidly confesses that its 
long editorials are “ a distillation of oatmeal,” 
though it gets sober enough in its succeeding 
** Notes”’ to advise, as one who knows, that we 
had better not use this ‘‘ extra stimulus.”” We 
thought so. 

..We did not think it worth while to no- 
tice the absurd report in some of the papers 
that Mr. Moody, Mr. J. V. Farwell, and Mr, 
Geo. H. Stuart were about to organize an in- 
dependent church. Mr. Farwell denies it, of 
course, 

..The paymaster-general of this state has 
completed the payment of the militia for 
services during the riots of last summer, and 
the aggregate, including supplies, amounts to 
$206,009. So much for the lawless passions of 
men. 

.Methodists may expect to see in due 
time, a8 we predicted several weeks ago, a suc- 
cessorto the Methodist Missionary Advocate. 
If the Rev. J. T. Gracey is called to be its 
editor, he will make it worthy of the Church, 


.-“* Scaling”? debts, as a process of paying 





them, may be justly styled swindling made 
easy. Itis thenext thing toa total repudia- 
tion. 


Publisher's Peyartment. 


SOOTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly ming in every case. 
No remedy known os Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, lds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 














Ex-PRESIDENT MARTIN VAN BUREN was 
made comfortable by the use of Jonas 
Wuitcoms’s AstomMA REMEDY. 





Try Dr. Price’s justly celebrated Flavor- 
ing Extracts, and you will be satisfied that 
they are far superior to anything in their 
line. 





THE SUN. 


1878 ss NEW YORK. 1878 





As the time approaches for the renewal of sub- 
scriptions, THE SUN would remind its friends and 
well-wishers everywhere that itis again a candidate 
for their consideration and support. Uponits record 
for the past ten years it relie¢fora continuance of 
the hearty sympathy and generous co-operation 
which have hitherto been extended to it from every 
quarter of the Union. 

The Daily Sun is a four-page sheet of 28 columns. 
Price by mail, postpaid, 55 cents a month, or $6.50 
per year. 

The Sunday edition of THE SUN is an eight-page 
sheet of 56 columns. While giving the news of the 
day, it also contains a large amount of literary and 
miscellaneous matters, specially prepared forit. THE 
SUNDAY SUN has met with great success. Postpaid 
$1.20 a year: 

The Weekly Sun. 

Who does not know the WEEKLY SUN? It circu- 

lates throughout the United States, the Canadas, and 


beyond. Ninety thousand families greet its welcome 
pages weekly, and regard it in the light of guide, 
counselor, and friend. Its news, editorial, agricul- 
tural, and literary departments make it essentially a 
ournal for the family andthe fireside. Terms One 
ollar 4 year, postpaid. This price, quality con- 
sidered, makes it the cheavest newspaper published. 
For clubs of ten, with $10 cash, we will send an extra 
copy free. Address 


PUBLISHER OF THE SUN, New York City. 








THE METHODIST. 


Wira pleasure we say a good word for 
our neighbor, The Methodist. Though un- 
official, it is devoted to the best interests of 
Methodism. It is denominational without 
being sectarian, and loyal to its church 
without being narrow or bigoted. Itis a 
truly national Methodist paper, circulating 
in all parts of the country and among 
families outside of itsown communion. Dr. 
Wheeler, who succeeded Dr. Crooks as 
editor, works hard, faithfully, and success- 
fully to make a good paper. His editorial 
notes are sprightly and pointed, his edi- 
torials thoughtful and timely, and his book 
reviews careful and discriminating. The 
other good features of the paper are duly 
set forth in an advertisement, on another 
page. Methodist laymen and local preach- 
ers in particular owe The Methodist a 
large debt, which they ought to acknowl- 
edge by liberally supporting it. 


~—— 


RARE AND FANCY WOODS 


Rare and fancy woods of all kinds can 
now be obtained at the well-known estab- 
lishment of Geo. W. Read & Co., Nos. 186 
to 200 Lewis Street, this city. These woods 
can be bought by amateur workers in all 
shapes, and they include every variety, 
such as Spanish cedar, walnut, oak, rose- 
wood, mahogany, and satinwood. The 
cost of these woods will be found to be 
very moderate, for they are cut by machin- 
ery, instead of being sawed. A revolution 
in the wood trade has been produced by 
the wood-cutting machines, of which Geo. 
W. Read & Co. are the sole proprietors. 
Wood may be cut to the thickness of a 
postal card. The prices are invariably 
moderate. Full information may be ob- 
tained by writing for circulars. 














THE SCHUBERT CLUB. 


Tue second classical concert of the 
Brooklyn Schubert Club will be given at 
the Athenzum, on the corner of Atlantic 
and Clinton Streets, on Wednesday eve- 
ning, December 19th. Only selections 
from the choicest works are rendered. The 
celebrated violoncellist, Mr. Henry Mollen- 
hauer, performs, and the concert will surely 
be a most enjoyable entertainment. 








Our readers who may want to learn about 
the Far West are referred to the advertise- 
ment of The Kansas Farmer, an old-estab- 
lished and popular journal in the West. 
It is published at the capital of the state. 





RUSH FOR HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 





So great has been the rush for our new 
premiums during the whole of the month 
past (increasing rapidly every day) that we 
are inclined to expect something of a 
deluge just before Christmas and New 
Year’s. Those, therefore, who want to 
use Worcester’s Great Pictorial Dictionary 
or any other of our attractive premiums as 
Holiday Gifts should send us their orders 
as soon as possible. We register every 
order, and execute the same in regular 
course. Our cash receipts from new sub- 
scribers for a month past have been much 
larger than at any corresponding period for 
many years. There has never been but one 
season (and that nearly fifteen years ago) 
when our subscription-list was increasing 
so rapidly as now. Our advertising patron- 
age is also very large—more than double, 
probably, that given to any other similar 
journal in this country or Europe. 





A FIVE YEARS’ ALMANAC. 


A FIVE years’ almanac, bound in one 
volume, containing almost everything good, 
useful, and interesting, with notices of the 
most prominent and leading business enter- 
prises of this country, is the latest novelty 
to be brought out by the Hop Bitters Manu- 
facturing Company, of Rochester, N. Y., 
for 1878 to 1883. This will supply a long- 
existing demand for some mode of preserv- 
ing together a number of copies of past 
years’ almanacs, for reference, and will be 
one of the best and most lasting mediums 
possible to advertise in, as they will be 
sought after, read, and preserved. The 
Company deliver a copy to every family, 
free. As THE INDEPENDENT will be repre- 
sented in a large advertisement in this 
popular almanac, it is unnecessary to speak 
further of our belief in its merits. 

I 


STATIONERY. 


THERE is so much poor stationery in the 
market that it is well to know the name of 
a reliable house where only first-class goods 
may be obtained. Such a firm is the old- 
established and well-known one of Francis 
& Loutrel, dealers in all kinds of good 
stationery, writing paper, portfolios, scrap- 
books, expense books, diaries, cards, and a 
hundred and one other articles that are 
needed in every business house or office. 
The Patent Safety Checks that are sold by 
this firm are well known in New York 
City and elsewhere. To insure perfect 
satisfaction in your purchases, go to 


Francis & Loutrel’s 45 Maiden Lane, this 
city. 
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THEO. THOMAS’S SECOND SYM- 
PHONY CONCERT. 


A LARGE and appreciative audience 
attended the second of Theodore Thomas’s 
Orchestral Concerts, given in Steinway 


Hall, on Saturday evening last. The fol- 
lowing was the programme: 

Symphony, E flat............cossecoee.co.cseeee- Mozart 
Scene and aria, *“Alceste” (first act)......... ... Gluck 
Miss Mathilde Wilde. 

Introduction, third act, “* Medea”...,....... Cherubini 


Scene and aria, “Abscheulicher,” (Fidelio). Beethoven 
Miss Mathilde Wilde. 

Symphony, D minor..,..........-seceesseces Schumann 

The next concert in the course will take 

place Saturday evening, January 5th, and 

the first extra public rehearsal will occur 

on Thursday, December 13th, in the after- 


noon. 
I 


SANTA CLAUS. 

A povuntiFruL display of toys may now 
be seen at the popular establishment of 
Frederick A. O. Schwarz, 765 Broadway, 
between 8th and 9th Streets. The up-town 
branch is 1159 Broadway, corner of 27th 
Street. Of the thousands of novelties on 
exhibition all are either manufactured or 
imported by Mr. Schwarz, and the great 
attractions of these stores may be judged 
from the throngs that daily visit them. The 
doll departmient alone is worth a visit. 
Everything is seen from life-like baby dolls 
to the most beautiful French dolls, with 
complete trousseaux. Al) sorts of toys for 
the children may be bought at reasonable 
prices during the month of December. 


eee) 


A TRIP TO NEW YORE. 


Ir is becomipg annually more fashion- 
able for Western people to make at least 
one visit a year to the City of New York; 
so much s0, in fact, that it has come to be 
one of the standard inquiries among friends 
and acquaintances: ‘‘ When do you go to 
New York?” It is not so much the ques- 
tion nowadays ‘‘Shall I go?” as it is 
‘* How shall I go?” Travelers never regret 
it when they take a route in which the 
Erie Railway is a connecting link. <A 
ride the length of this broad-gauge road; 
the ever-changing but never-ending pan- 
orama of grand and picturesque scenery— 
Niagara and Portage, with intervening 
vales and peaks; the storied Chemung and 
Susquehanna valleys, culminating in the 
peerless Starrucca; the wild mountains and 
glens and pretipices of the Delaware; the 
rich gleams of valley and hill through the 
famous Orange County; and the no less 
beautiful and notable scenes that cling to 
the road until its very terminus is reached 
—all these will be a bright memory to the 
tourist who is wise enough to select the 
Erie route. 

re 


OLD ENGRAVINGS. 





ALMost all the grand old masterpieces of 
painting have been well engraved—trans- 
lated into that other art-language where 
light and shade take the place of color. A 
painting by Raphael, Titian, or Correggio 
is better reproduced in an engraving by 
Morghen, Strange, 8r Toschi than by any 
ordinary copy in oil. And in America, 
where all is new and young—where, as Rus- 
kin says, we have no fine old ruins—the old 
engravings seem to fill a special place. A 
high-class rare engraving, costing from ten 
to thirty dollars, is an infinitely more satis- 
factory adornment to a home than a bad or 
middling painting, costing ten times the 
price. We cordially recommend, all who 
desire to adorn their home with the best 
works. of art, at a very moderate outlay, or 
who desire to become acquainted with 
these beautiful works, to call on Mr. Kep- 
pel, 66 Beekman Street, New Yerk. 





SHEPPARD KNAPP. 


A LARGE assortment of ¢arpets, embrac- 
ing the latest fall styles can now be seen 
at the well known estatlishment of Shep- 
pard knapp, Nos. 183 and 185 Sixth Av- 
enue, this city. The velvets, Brussels, and 
ingrains, though marked down very ‘low, 
are up tothe standard in quality. Some 
very elegant designs in Persian and Turk- 
ish carpets and rugs Gun also be purchased. 
A quantity of Mosaic carpets have been 
received, copied from Oriental patterns, 
and selling at one-tenth the cost. Lace 
curtains and oil-cloths are likewise in 
stock, and satisfaction in all purchases is 
guaranteed. 





' SHOES FOR ALL TIMES. 


WHERE one price, and that a low one, is 
marked upon all goods and the clerks are 
attentive and anxious to please a customer 
is the place where custom is always 
attracted. We cannot help but notice 
these peculiarities when passing the large 
shoe store of Wm. Neeley’s, corner Bow- 
ery and Great Jones Street. 

This store is supplied from his large 
wholesale house down-town, and, conse- 
quently, at very low figures. Mr. Neeley 
has received a number of orders through 
THE INDEPENDENT, which have proved in 
every way satisfactory to the purchasers. 

re 


REMOVAL OF CANTRELL. 


CANTRELL has removed from his old stand, 
241 4th Avenue, to the corner of 4th Avenue 
and 20th Street, where the same attention 
will be given to the manufacture of fine 
Boots and SHozs. WAUKENPHASTS are the 
most comfortable. 

InoncLapbs for Boys and Yourus will out- 
wear two pair of the best of other make. 

CANTRELL, 251 4th Avenue, cor. 20th St. 





-— 
ImporTANT.— When visiting New York, 
stop at Grand Union Hotel, opposite Grand 
Centrai Depot, and save carriage and bag- 
ge express. European plan. 350 rooms. 
estaurant first-class. rices moderate. 
Elevator, steam, all modern improvements 





Tue public should obtain articles that 
are not only good, but healthful—as Dr. 
Price’s Cream Baking Powder. Sold only 


in cans. 
A 


Buarr’s Priis—English Remedy for 
Gout and Rheumatism. Box 34 Pills $1.25 
by mail. H. Puranten & Son, 224 Wil- 





liam Street, N. Y. Sold by Druggists. 
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HOW A GOOD MAN'S LIFE 
WAS PROLONGED OVER FORTY YEARS. 





BELOw we print the story of Rev.N. H. 
Downs, a Baptist preacher, up in Vermont, 
who died a few years since, ata good old 
age. We do this because others may be in 
the same condition, and a few bottles of the 
medicine he originated might cure them, as 
it did him. ‘‘Down’s Balsamic Elixir” is 
the name to inquire for. 

‘“‘From my first remembrance I have 
been habitually inflammatory and subject to 
cough and great irritation of the lungs, 
from the slightest causes. Have had in 
early life many fevers, generally attended 
with a severe cough, which physicians have 
found difficult to manage. Many of my 
family relatives have died with consump- 
tion. In March, 1828, I was attacked with 
a most severe cough, which soon confined 
me to my room; so the most eminent phy- 
sicians considered my case hopeless. 
However, in June, by the use of some of 
the articles of which the Balsamic Elixir is 
composed, my health so improved that, 
with difficulty, I could walk abroad. My 
health continued to improve, so as to ena- 
ble me to pay some attention to my calling. 
But in February, 1829, my complaint came 
on more severe, which I feared would 
prove fatal unless some means could be de- 
vised to stop its progress. As the spring 
came on, I determined, if possible, to find a 
remedy for my cough. I commenced again 
the use of the several articles of which the 
Balsamic Elixir is composed, and, by con- 
fining myself to the use of these, and re- 
ceiving no other medical aid, and by diet, 
enabled me (though with much difficulty) 
to pursue my calling, which was very try- 
ing to my lungs. Jn March, 1832, I had 
my last severe attack of bleeding, during 
which time I nearly completed the Balsam- 
ic Elixir, so that a free use of it afew 
weeks entirely cured me. Since which I 
have never been troubled with spitting 
blood and have been almost entirely free 
from cough; although previous to that I 
had suffered as much from cough as any 
man of my age. I have since given it to 
hundreds for the above complaints, and in 
pine cases out of ten it has had its desired 
effects. And, further, I have never known 
it to produce any unhappy effect. and 
know it to be perfectly harmless and safe 
in aicases for which it is recommended, 
It is, therefore, from a sense of duty to 
myself, to the suffering, and a love of hu- 
manity that induces me to offer and recom- 
mend this article. Iam aware that in so 
doing it exposes me to the sneers of the 
superstitious and incredulous, and, what is 
worse, to the censure of those who have 
been imposed upon. by many useless arti- 
cles, which have been palmed upon them 
by their high recommendations for the 
same complaints. ““N. H. Downs.” 





. Croton Port, June 27th, 1877. 

L hereby certify that the entire stock of 
wine held by the late Dr. R. T. Underhill, 
of Croton Point, N. Y., which remained 
unsold at the time of his death has been 
placed in the hands of and is now offered 
for sale by Messrs. H. K. & F. B. Thurber 
& Co., of New York City. 

This wine has remained in all its original 
purity, undisturbed in the vaults of the 
estate since the death of Dr. Underhill, in 
1871, and, with all the benefits of increased 
age, is now, for the purpose of closing the 
accounts of the estate, offered for sale at a 
much lower price than Dr. Underhill 
charged for the various vintages when 
comparatively new. 

Jno. V. Cockcrort, 
Agent for the Estate of Dr. R. 1. Underhill, 
eceased. 

The above well-known pure wines are for 
sale at retail bv most of the leading drug- 
- in New York, Brooklyn, and Jersey 

yity. 

It is simply the pure juice of the grape, 
neither drugged, liquored, nor watered, and 
for medicinal or sacramental purposes 
cannot be surpassed. 

H. K. & F. B. Tuurser & Co., 
General Agents, 


A WORD TO CLERGYMEN 


FRIEND, stop that cough! Do not neglect 
a common Cold even for a day. It may end 
in Consumption and death. Rev. N. H. 
Downs’ Etrxrr has cured thousands, both 
old and young; and it will cure you, if 
taken freely and in season. This Exrxir 
has been before the American people forty- 
ste years, and has never failed to give relief 
to all who have used it. It has won its 
way by actual service, until it has become 
a househo'd friend in thousands of our 
best families. Regular physicians use and 
recommend it. Clergymen and all publie 
speakers are its best patrons. Railroad 
Employés, much exposed to Colds, Coughs, 
etc., should always’ use it. Farmers, 
Lawyers, Merchants and everybody, old 
and young, speak highly in its praise. 

Henry, Jounson & Lorp, Burlington, 
Vt., Proprietors. 








ALL nervous, exhausting, and painful dis- 
eases speedily yield to the curative influ- 
ences of Pulvermacher’s Electric Belts and 
Bands. They are safe, simple, and effect- 
ive, and can be easily ‘applied by the pa- 
tient himself, Book, with full particulars, 
mailed free. Address PULVERMACHER GAL- 
yanic Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 





FACTS TO REMEMBER. 


THE postage on newspaper manuscript 
must be prepaid at letter-rate—viz., three 
cents for each half ounce. Anything pasted 
on the back of a postal-card subjects the 
same to letter-postage, and the receiver 
thereof is required to pay five cents penal- 
ty. Transient newspapers must be fully 
prepaid at the rate of one cent for each 2 
ounces or fraction of an ounce. 

No communication in writing can be 
sent by mail for less than regular letter 
postage. If only partially prepaid, the re- 
ceiver is obliged to pay double the original 
postage. 








GREAT Horse MeEpicringE.—Dr. Tosras 
VENETIAN HorsE LinIM Ent, in pint bottles, 
at $1, for thecure of colic, old sores, sprains, 
and bruises, is the best in the world. 
Tosras’ CONDITION POWDERS are warranted 
to cure fever, bots, worms, give a fine coat, 
and increase the appetite. 25 cents. Certi- 
fied to by Colonel D. McDaniel, owner of 
some of the fastest running horses in the 
world. Sold by the druggists and saddlers. 
Depot 10 Park Place. 


SEND NO MONEY BY MAIL. 
Wk desire to caution our subscribers not 
to send money by mail, but either procure 
8 Money Order. Registered Letter,or Check, 


TO OUR READERS. 
READ THE ADVERTISEMENTS 


No week'y Journal in America is so 
extensively patronized by Advertisers 
as THE INDEPENDENT. This week 
and onward until after New Years our 
columns will prove our statement to be 
literally trae. We ask.our readers to 
notice particularly these advertise- 
ments. They will find their pecuniary 
interests promoted by so doing, and, 
besides, they will gain a great deal of 
practical and very valuable inform- 
ation. If you have wants, make them 
known direet to these advertisers; and 
if, for any reason, you think you re- 
quire our agency or help in the matter, 
it shall be promptly given, without 
fee or reward. , 

When ordering goods, please mention 
that you Saw them advertised in “ THE 
INDEPENDENT.” 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


HAIR DYE. 


ATCHELOR’S CELEBRATED HAIR DYB best 
ii > world. The inventor aoe used this splend'd 
dair Dye for } 5 ia , With benefit to the hair and no 
injury to his health—proof that tt is the only true and 
perfect Dye. Harmless, reliable, instantaneous. No 
disa eps pew no rid tints; r dies the 


























BATCHELOR’S Wig Factory, No. 16 
Y. Sold by all druggists. 


BALD HEADS 





be 
Selebrated Wig Factory. No. 16 Bond st.. New York. 


SECURE! SECURE!! 
FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS. 


8 Per Cent. Gomt- Anew) Interest, Payable at 


CHEMICAL NATIONAL BANK, NEW YORK. 

These bonds are sectred by first mortgage on im- 
proved real estate, situated in the State of lowa, worth 
three to six times the amount of the loan made 
thereon. Principal and interest quaranteed by the 
IOWA LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, Des Moines, 
lowa. Bonds delivered on payment of ‘funds. 

Address said company for references in 20 states 
and full particulars. 


COX AND SONS, LONDON. | 
13 BIBLE HOUSE, ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK. 
B WEST 





Christmas » tL for Church and Domestic 
Use, now on exhibition. 

STIFFS’ Plain and Decorated Lambeth Ware. 

List of Catalozues on application. 


WONDER BOX contains: 150 Trans- 
M AS fer Pictures, 50 Scrap-Book Pictures, 140 





Embossed Pictures, 2 Xmas Cards, 1 

Xmas Motto, 12 Sheets Letier Paper, 12 

Envelopes, 1 Pencil, 3 Pens, 25 Wood Splints, Pat- 
terns 0: Faney W Work, 1 Game of “Age Cards,” 40 Sil- 
houettes, 1 Xmas Flag, 3 Sheets Fancy Paper, 5 Picture 
is’ Heads, 2 Book-Marks, 25 

_—— Kards. 1 Puzzie Card—all ina pretiy ees 


for 48 cts.; “i byt mail, 58 cts.; one dozen, pe ). A nice 
Be:ap 250 assorted Scrap pee s “2 
with eeeryaosen ordered. J. Fay ¢ GOUL 1 


Bromfield *t., Boston, Mass. 





SELLERS COUGH SYRUP 


25 cTS 


AE St LERS & CDI" 








WATCHES, 'f. B. BYNNER 


513 


DIAMONDS, 


BROADWAY, 


ST. NICHOLAS 
HOTEL. 


JEWELRY, 


IN LARGE VARIETY, 


AND OF THE BEST QUALITY, at as LOW PRICES 
as corresponding goods can be bought ANY WHERE 
INTHE CITY. Wholesale and Retail. 


FINE WATCHES 


AND 
RICH GOLD JEWELRY 


at Prices to Suit the Times. 


WE KEEP ONLY THE BEST. 


Every Article warranted as represented. 


Benedict Brothers, 
KEEPERS OF THE CITY TIME, 
697 BROADWAY, cor. Fourth St., N. Y. 


N. B.—Repairing carefully done and order work 
promptly attended to. 


SUPERIOR SILVER-PLATED WARE. 


Spoons and Forks of the Best 
Quality made. 
Also Full Assortment of 


ELECTRO SILVER-PLATED WARE. 


Simpson, Hall, Miller & Co. 


Salesroom 676 Seeadwat, New York. 
Factory and Office, Wallingtord, Conn. 


Pianos Organs 
$500 Pron" $190-$250° vx" $75 
MAGNIFICENT anes AND BEAUTIFUL 

Every purchaser can examine his instrument be- 
fore buying. Our Instruments are perfect and we 


challenge comparison with the most tanfous makers. 
Guaranteed for Six Years. 


Marchal & Smith Piano and Organ Co., 
47 UNIVERSI’Y PLACE, N. Y. 


POSITIVE BARCAINS 
AT 


SCOTT’S 


RELIABLE 


BOOT AND SHOE STORE, 


Thirty-fourth St. and Eighth Av. 
BURT’S SHOES A SPECIALTY. 
All Goods Marked in Plain Figures. 


GREAT BARGAINS 
IN FALL AND WINTER GOODS 


WILLIAM NEELY’S 


FAMILY 


BOOT AND SHOE STORE, 


348 Bowery, 
CORNER GREAT JONES STREET. 


All Goods Marked iu Plain Figures. 


HOLIDAY SHOES 
FOR LADIES AND CHILDREN. 


My Fine Stock is marked at prices which defy com- 
petition. Particular attention paid to orders from 


out of town. : 
J. J. CONNER, 


311 SIXTH AVENUE, 
Between 19th and 20th Streets, 
NEW YORE. 


RUFUS M. BRUNDIGE, 


(Late Broadway and 21st Street), 


880 and 882 BROADWAY, N. Y., 


(OPPOSITE ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO.). 


White China Dinner Sets. 149 pieces.............. 
Decorated Dinner Sets. 237 pieces...... aa 
Decorated China Dessert Sets.......... 
Decorated China Toilet Sets, ti pieces. 
Silver-Plated Table Knives, per doz.. 
Engraved Sets Table Crystal, 62 pieces.... ....... 20 
Japanese and Chinese Porcelain, Satsuma, Kioto 
and Cloisonne, Table Cutlery. Faney Goods, etc. 


_LOW W_PRICES 







































—. = PER oRBy ® 
HOT 3 ow PRESSURE 
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RA@IATORS. PIPE-FITTINGS-COILS.-REG 














Ask yourdrnggistfor Osman’s / 
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Electro-plated Ware. 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA O0., 


46 East 14th St., 


(UNION SQUARE), 
AND 


No. 550 Broadway, N. Fu, 


Manufacture and offer a complete assortment of fine 


Silver-Plated 

Table Ware, 
Spoons, Forks, 

Table Cutlery, etc. 











THE STANDARD. 


| Highest Award. 


WRLD’S FAIR, London, = <« - 1851 
WORLD'S FAIR, New York, - - 1853 


WORLD'S FAIR, Paris, o we - 1867 
WORLD'S FAIR, Vienna, - - = 1872 
WORLD'S FAIR, Santiago, Chili, - 1875 


WORLD'S FAIR, Priladelphia, - 1876 
WORLD'S FAIR, Sidney. Australia, - 1877 


PRINCIPAL SCALE WAREHOUSES: 


FAIRBANKS & CO., 
311 Broadwau, N. Y. 


—s<" & CO., 166 Baltimore Street, Balti- 


FAIRBANKS $ go. 53 Camp Street. New Orleans. 

FAIRBA "93 Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 

FAI RBAN ks € Go. 338 | og meee f *Albany, N.Y. 

FAIRBANKS & CO., 408 St. Paul Street, Montreai. 

ss & CO., 34 King William Street, London, 
an 

FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO., 2 Milk Street, Boston, 


Mass. 
FAIRBANKS & EWING, Masonic Hall, Philadel- 


ia, Penn. 
FATRBAN KS, MORSE & C@ , lll Lake St., Chicago. 
FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO., 139 Walnut Street, Cin- 


cinnati. 
FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO., 182 Superior Street, 


Clevelend. 

FAIRBANKS, MORSE &CO., 48 Wood &t., Pittsburgh. 

FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO., Fifth and Main Streets, 
Louisville. 

én on — & CO., 302 and 304 Washington Avenue, 
St. Louis. 

FAIRBANKS & HUTCHINSON, San Francisco, Cal. 

For sale by leading Hardware Dealers. 


FURNITURE. 


CLOSING-OUT SALE. 
684 BROADWAY, 
CORNER GREAT JONES STREET. 


On account of retiring from business, I shall offer 
my entire stock of 


FING AND MEDIUM FURNITURE, 
CONSISTING LARGEBY OF EASTLAKE 
AND MODERN GOTHIC DESIGNS. AT 
RETAIL FOR THE NEXT 
THIRTY DAYS, 

AT PRICES*#HAT WILL INSURE, ITS 

J SALE. 
This is an UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY to ob- 
tain first-class 


FURNITURE, 


VERY LOW PRICES, 


A8S THIS STOCK WILL BE SOLD 
REGARDLESS OF COST. 


L. P. TUCKER, 


LATE EDW. W. BAXTER & CO. 


Lovejoy's Beautiful Weather House 


well known for the past six vears 
as a reliabje Barometer and Ther- 
mometer, combining both in an el- 
egant Mantel Ornament. will make 
a@ very attractive Christmas pres- 
ent, and will be sent, by mail, to 
_ —e prepaid, upon receipt 











Ask to see them where you trade. 
or enclose the price and have one 
sent to your address by the manu- 
facturer 

ALVAN L. LOVEJOY, 

Dealer in Fine Fancy Goods, 

393 Weshinates St.. Reston. 
LIBERAL DISCOUNT TO DEALERS. 


PRINTING PRESSES. 


HUIZARLE FOR BOLIDAY PRESENTS... 
he American, No. 5, 4x6..........60..c. keene es S18 
The American, No. 6, ea ee 26 on 








List of ty? fe 
Address j R. H.C. VALENTINE & CO., 








8 Murray Street, New York. 


| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
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Arnold, Constable & Go, 


have opened several eases of choice goods, specially 
selected for the 


HOLIDAYS. 


PARIS EMBROIOBRI Es KN 9 rr ANDKERCHIEFS, 


INDIA SHAWLS. 


SILK, CLOTH, AND MATELASSE CLOAKS AND 
CQU&S, PARIS M 

EVENING, RECEPTION, AND WALKING COs- 

BROC CADE AND DAMASSE EN EV ENING SILKS. 


ROBES 
SMOKING JACKETS, DRESS SHIRTS AND 
BOSOMS. 
LADIES’ TIES, SCARFS, etc. 


Broadway, corner {9th St. 
FINE FURS. 


Arnold, Constable & Co, 


have now in sie an pyeeneny choice assortment 
of FIRST-CLASS FURS, i 


SEAL SACQUES, CLOAKS, AND SETS, 
SABLE. SILVFR, AND BLACK FOX, 
MINK, LYNX, OTTER, CHINCHILLA, ETCc., 
in Sets and Singly. 

Fur Caps, Gauntlets, and Gloves. 
FUR TRIMMINGS in stock and to order. 


Broadway, corner {9th St. 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 
5,000 DRESS PATTERNS, 


ENCLISH DRESS COODS, 
MATELASSE EFFECTS, 
WOOLEN PLAIDS, 
CALICOES, Etc. 
N. B.--The above are cut in DRESS LENGTHS, 
and will, for the convenience of customers, be 
placed on a SEPARATE COUNTER and marked in 
PLAIN FIGURES. 


Arnold, Gonstable & Co, 


Broadway, cor. 19th Street. 


Financial, 


MONEY MARKET. 

















THERE has been no essential change in 
the business situation during the past 
week, The tone of the general markets is 
noticeably weak. Thelocal distribution of 
manufactures has decreased very consider- 
ably, though the shipments of grain and 
general merchandise to foreign parts still 
makes up a handsome total. The state- 
ment of the public debt for the month of 
Novenber shows a decrease ef $1,323,000. 
The amount of eoin in the Treasury is 
now $133,970,000, with the gold-note circu- 
lation outstanding $32,300,000. The Tenth 
National Bank of this city has decided to 
retire from business. Robert L. Case, 
president of the Security Life Insurance 
Company, of this city, has been sentenced 
to five years’ hard labor in the state-prison, 
for perjury, in swearing to false returns 
made by bim tothe insurance commission- 
er. The business failures for November 
are about the same in number as during 
October, while the amount of liabilities 
were decreased nearly fifty per cent. 

The money market was easy at the open- 
ing on Monday; but became active later on, 
when higher rates prevailed and transac 
tions were made at 7 per cent. The ad- 
vance was attributed to the calling in of 
loans made to some large speculators in 
stocks. At theelose on Saturday the mar- 
ket was easier and the ruling rates were 4 
to 5 per cent. for loans on call, with Gov- 


ernment collaterals. On stock collaterals 
the rate ranged from 4 to 7 per cent., with 
most of the business transacted at 5 to 6 
per cent. Discounts are quoted at 5} to 64 
per cent. for first-class endorsed paper of 
short date. Good single-name paper is 
quoted at 6 to 7 per cent, 


The stock market was dull and weak at 
opening; but became active on Tuesday, 
and continued active and weak up to the 
close on Saturday. The entire list shows a 
marked decline in prices, and the general 
share speculation is quite broken down. 
The principal event of the week has been 
the large sales of Lake Shore shares, 
which have recorded a decline of 6 per 
cent, The .coal carriers havé also fallen 
off, on the result of the sale of coal 
on Tuesday, which realized about 20 per 
per cent. less than the last sale in October. 
The election for directors of the Erie Rail- 
way resulted in the indorsement of Mr. 
Jewett’s policy, by a vote of 546,802 against 
29,929 shares. The Pacific railroads are 
still trying to make a bargain with the Gov- 
ernment, and want, among other things, to 
pay back some twelve million acres of 
land. This is a very cool proposition, con- 
sidering that the land is either covered with 
a Government mortgage or involved in 
land-grant bonds. 

The following will show the range of 
prices during the week: 

UOpen- High- Low- Clos- 


ing. est. est. ing. 
Atl amd Paes Tel.:.i.d.052 . 23% 2314 22% 22% 
Chicago and Northwestern. 37 37K 34 34K 
Chicago and Northw’n, pf.. 67 67% 64% 6514 
C., R. 1., and Pacific ., . 100% «101 99% 99% 
Chicago, Bur., and Quincy. -102% «102% «= 1024s 
Col., C.,and Ind. Cen........ 3% 3K 34g 335 
C., C., C., and I.. ence ie ae 39 a4 a 
Cleveland and Pittsburgh. 6 ¢ 76 75 
Chicago and Alton..... ee 4 iy 8 V6.4 


Chicago and Alton, pref....101 101 lL 100 
Del., Lack., and Western.... 503 51% 4K 4314 





Delaware and Hudson.,..... 7% 48% 45 45% 
Express—American, - o-- 5034 50}4 30 49% 

United States..... 47 48 ry 46 
_ eee a ee Oe ee ee 9% 10X 95 . 10% 
BNO SIRE te scnesses ss.seensees 25% 25% 2433 _- 
PRMEU cscteucte 40. aces -.-.- 1464 «146% «(M6 OS 
Han. and St. Joseph ........ 15 18 123¢ 124 
Han. and St. Joseph, pref.. . 29% 2X 89281; 284 
Illinois Central..,.., 74 fl w1X 
Lake Shore.......... 67 61 62 
MichiganCentral..... be 6344 BYE 5936 
Morris and Essex............. H 7645 74% 7 
Mil. and St. Paul : 36% «34K = «85K 
Mil. and St. Paul, pfd cece O06 TLY 695¢ 70 
Ms YT. Comtamh....cccsete.ess 1074 «(174106 106 
Ohio and Miss 4 $ 


Pacific Mail..... . 








ce 1 py oe ae 125 125 =~ 
Pittsburgh and Fort Wayne. 90% 91 90% 91 
Quicksilver... .. scccsccocccces 11% lx 17% 16 
Quicksilver, pref..... .. ....- - - - 32 
St. Louis and I. M............ 7 ix bx V4 
St. Louis, K.C., and N....... 5Y SY = 54 5 
St. Louis, K.C.,and N.,pref. 25% 2% 25% 23% 
Pennsylvania Coal........... - _ _ 140 
Wabasn.....ccccccccce sasced BOM 16 154 15% 
Union Pacific 5 67 67 66% 
Western Union Telegraph, 79 79 wes OTK 


The gold speculation was quiet all the 
week, closing on Saturday at 102 13-16, 
which is 1-16 lower than the closing price 
the previous Saturday. On Tuesday the 
rate stiffened to 103 (the highest point dur- 
ing the week), on account of the purchase 
of $1,000,000 by the financial authorities of 
the State of New York. The $1,000,000 
Treasury gold sold on Saturday brought 
102.81@102.82. 

Government bonds show a good demand 
both for home and London account, and 
prices have improved from 4 to 3% per ceat. 
with the highest quotations nna at the 
close. 

The Treasury now holds $345,130,550 in 
United States bonds to secure national 
bank circulation and $14,373,000 to secure 
public deposits; United States bonds 
deposited for circulation for the week 
$978,000; United States bonds held for 
circulation withdrawn for the week, $797,- 
000; national bank circulation outstand- 
ing—currency notes $319,219,599, gold 
notes $1,412,120. Receipts of national 
bank-notes for redemption for the week, as 
compared with the corresponding week of 
last year: 





1876. 1877. 
New York,......00--00000.. $616,000 $1,010,000 
ee CE, BOR TT . 1,009,000 1,901.000 
Philadelphia....... s-eeeees 374,000 172,000 
Miscellaneous......... esses 980,000 763,000 
RNUECLS=cinncaehcene +»-$3,179,000 $3,846,000 


Railroad bonds were active and strong at 
an advance in prices of 144 to 4 per cent. 
over the highest prices of last week. The 
Toledo and Wabash issues made the great- 
est advance. Toward the close the market 
was less active and rather weaker. Hanni- 
bal and St. Joseph convertibles made an 
exceptional decline of 314 per cent., selling 
down to 85. The reactionin the general 
list was} to1 percent. State bonds were 
firm for Missouris, Louisianas, and 
Tennessees, and a fraction lower for Dis- 
trict of Columbia 38-65s. 

The Bank Statement is not so favorable, 





showing a decrease in the surplus reserve 





of $994,950, which now stands at $9,663,- 
425, against $8,477,800 one year ago. 

The following is an analysis of the bank 
totals of this week, compared with that of 
last week: 















































Dec. 1st Comparisons. 

oo ere -++ 83,0 
eae 18.324 Decrease... 1,443,800 
Legal tenders...... 40.579. ncrease 630,500 
Total reserve....... Decrease 815,300 
Deposits......... 196.961 ,500 ncrease.... 726,600 
Reserve required... = 249. 375 nerease.... 181.650 
urplus ecooe oo. ceo SEB Gee Decrease.... 950 
Circulation.......... 18,110,800 Increase.... 9,800 





The Union Dime Savings Bank of New 
York has recently been through the fiery 
furnace of a most rigid examination, under 
state authority, and the result should be 
regarded as satisfactory by its numerous 
depositors and friends. This institution 
has suffered, like all others, by the shrink- 
age of its best securities. It has three or 
four millions of state and Government 
bonds, all of the best class; and on these 
alone several hundred thousand dollars’ 
shrinkage has occurred. But, after all and 
the most liberal deductions are made, the 
bank has now a surplus of over $368,000. 
We hope it will continue to prosper. See 
statement, in another column. 

The closing quotations for bank stocks 
were as follows: 















f bey Asked. “ls 7 Asked. 
America. — iImp's’ & Trad’s’ _ 
Am’can Exch.. 105 — |M paheten 135 — 
B’nk & Br’k As. & — !Manuf’s 8s - 
Brewers Gro. /, 1bs|Mechanies °° HL 
e’rs & Dr’s. — ‘s gAs 55 4 

Central Nat’n’l. — /Mech’s« Trad’s — 120 
Chatham........ at vi ercantile...... 934 100 
Chemical. _ |M erchants’. 116 = 
CRY..s. — |Mer. Exchange — 
Commerce. — 2534 iM etropolitan 

orn Exch’nge. _ ew Yor 
First National. - N orth Amer 
Fourth Nat’al.. 102 | Pacific... 
Cg ae — |Park. 
Fitth Avenue... 217 — |People’s 
oe Nat'n. ” ms [Republic 

erman Amer. 6§ 7 epub 
0 ee — 80 | Shoe & Teather 118 a 
Hanover ....... 100. 102: /StateofN.Y.(n.) — 120 





FISK & HATCH, 


BANKERS, 
No. 5 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


U. 8. GOVERNMENT BONDS bought and sold in 
amounts to suit investors; also Gold, Silver. and for- 
eign coins. Deposits received in Currency or Gold, 
and interest aliowed on Balanc Special attention 
paid to Investment Orders for iscellaneous Stocks 


and Bonds 


NATIONAL BANK 


OF NEW YORK, 
No. 117 BROADWAY, 
NOW OPEN FOR BUSINESS, 


ACCOUNTS INVITED. 
8. C. THOMPSON, President. 
ISAAC W. WHITE, Cashier. 


A FIRST-CLASS INVESTMENT. 

















2 PER CENT. PER MONTH GUARANTEED. 
Collateral Loan and Govind Bank of San Francis- 
co. (Incorporated under the laws of California.) Ke- 
servcd stock for sale at office of Eastern Agency. 
Full investigation mvited. For prospectus and in- 
formation apply to «.r address 
ROSS & Baa, 4 ents, 
0. 1 Pine Street. 
OER for the money-lender. In- 
terest paid semi-annually, first six 
months in advance. Security 4to8 
times the loan in land alone, exclusive 
of the buildings. (Present cash value by sworn ap- 
praisers,) No investment safer. No payments more 
promptly met. Best of references given. 
D. 8. B. JOHNSTON, 
Negotiator of Mortgage Loans, 
8ST. PAUL, MINN. 
x x sents TEN PER OENT. 
The A On CENTRAL ILLINOIS LOAN 
CY, known all over New England and the Mindie 
States as the Agency whose Interest a = 
paid as CERTAINLY AND a PRO 


ponsaf Government Bonds, has oy its fleld 06 
changed its name to “ THE Kans 8A8, MISSOURI, AND 

LLINOIS LOAN AGENCY. ”” There is no 
change in its character or management. If a certain 
Ten Bet Cent. will TUARY a address for Curcules 


~, ferences ACTU Kansas, Missouri, an 
Iénots Loan A ? Jacksonville, Dlincis. 


0 PER CENT.NET. 


Kansas. Missouri, and Iowa Improved Farm 
First Mortgage Coupon Bonds Guaranteed. We 
guarantee, as an assurance, that we loan not to ex- 
ceed one-third of the actual value In over oh nl 
business never lost a dollar; never delayed a day on 
interest or principal. No investor through us ever 
did or ever will get an acre of land. Send fer par- 
ticulars and petacens ces. 

J. B. WATKINS & CO., LAWRENCE, KAN.; or 
HENRY DICKINSON, Manager, 

543 ‘Broadway. New York 


HANOVER 


Fire Insurance Co. 


120 ee Corner Cedar Street. 


Capital paid in, in cas $500,000 00 
Reserves for 2 Tisbilttios, including ‘< 


le soon $33358 19 
Total Assets..........00..0.ss+e-10642,882 50 
B. 8. WALOOTT, President, 
i, BEMSEN LANE, Secretary. 
he on, L, ROE, Avsistent secretary, 















Surplus, . . . $368,934.45. 


UNION DIME 
SAVINGS INSTITUTION, 
Broadway, Thirty-second St., and Sixth Ave. 
All Sums Received trom Ove Dime to $5,000 


Open Daly from 10 A.M. to 3, P_M., and on 
Mondays trom 5 to 7 P. M. 








The following statement of the examination made 
by Mr. WM. J. BEST, Special Examiner, under author- 
| from Mr. HENRY L. LAMB, Acting eapersatondent 

“4 the as Department, made November 28th, 1877, 
shows e 


Actual Condition of the Bank. 


UNION DIME SAVINGS INSTITUTION. 
BALANCE SHEET. § SEPTEMBER 26TH, 1877. 
ASSETS. 





Ist. Cash: 
ST a $61,340 58 
In Importers’ and Traders’ 
National Bank........... #152, me 4 
In National Park Bank... 324,831 00 
In Ninth National Bank.. litt 16 
in Fifth Nationai Bank... 33,236 16 
In National Shoe and 
Leather Bank............ 19,509 99 
—_——_—_ 441 441,371 25 25 
$502. 2,71) 183 33 
2d. Stocks and a. Amt. at Par. Market Va 
New York (7 per cent ) 
unty Bonds, due 1884 
and 1835, rate 110 per ct. $454,500 00 $499,950 00 
Do. 4 oe and 1887, rate 
1ll pe 765,000 00 849,150 00 
Do. See Tas, rate 
cent ..... 205,000 00 229,680 00 





$1,424,500 00 $1,578,700 00 


New York (7 per cent.) 
City Bonds, ba 1884, 

















og 110 per cent.......... #27,500 00 $30,250 00 
= 1389, vas 112 per 
Ponte nens ae eae 250,000 00 230,000 00 
Do. ae 1892, rate 113 per 
Son cnesteeserianknetes 3,500 00 3,955 90 
$281,000 00 $314,205 00 
United States Bonds. 
— 1867, rate 1073s per 300,000 00 
as wiaseiaasiniaiataiacd es 300, 32,5 
Do. on is68, ‘rate 10, * aici 
SE 250,000 00 273,750 00 
Do. Ay S51, rate 109% and one 
eee ss cocceeses 565, ) 620,087 
Do. > 1881, rate 107 M% per ‘ es 
piv eceseieonmans eenk tee 205, 205.060 00 219,862 50 
_91,320,0 000 00 0.0 
#3,025,500 00 $3,329,105 
3d. Call Losns, 
Secured by U.S. Bonds.. 13,340 


4th. Bonds and Mort- 


gage 
Class A. Margin over 50 
per cent...... $1,357.650 00 
fe margin over 45 per cet. 158,900 « 
40 per ct. 372,990 wo 
438,150 





pe a ‘33 per ct. 00 
Do “ “30 per ct. 443462 48 
Do “ “ Mperct. 301,180 00 
———e 05,107,007 8 
— B. 7 aay over 20 
COME... cccce cocess $2.3.415 00 
Mersin over 15 per cent. 190,500 00 
Margin from 10to 15 per 
OOM. onc -s0cescccsvecoce 104,000 00 
sia amael 497,915 0 
— e —aeenein under 10 . vedio 
ODL sees sees oe #134,300 00 
(Of Finis amount interest 
has been es 
paid on $101 
Class D.—Loan oe valua- 
tion about equal...... $90,500 00 
Appraised value of prop- 
erty less than the 
amount loaned... .... 234,000 00 
———- 324,508 
{Of this amount interest 506 0 
as been regularly 
paid on $191,500.) 
Total, or par value i ,058,777 48 
DEDUCT. - : 
Probable loss Ee 
forced sale, on Class C 
12 per cent.......... $16,787 50 
Probable loss, under 
forced sale. on Class D, 
33} per cent.....-....066+ 108,166 67 $124,954 17 





$3,933,523 31 


Banking-house, corner of 
Thirty-secord St. and 
ro allie cost of — 
| EE ae $267 500 00 
Unexpired poses assess- 
ments, and taxes........ 37,415 O67 
Cost of building. includ- 
ing vaults and safes, ele- 
vators, engine and boil- 
ers, furniture, and fix- 
tures of the bank, flats, 
and basement offices.... 426,706 20 
Pe ee + $721,622 17 
Appraised value....... 
Sixteen brown-stone 
dwelling-houses, cost... 
Aopraised value. 
Three dwel'ing-houses, 
purchased at — 
ure sale, cost .......... $21,617 75 
Appraised value. .... 


$425,000 00 


$334,146 51 
$218,000 00 


__ $15, 700 00 


ont °f Invcrest” acert 77 7. 336 4; 433 $658,200 00 00 


to September 2 h: 
On bonds and Benes 
from May Ist, . 
On call loans from August 
OOS | RP aaa 143 27 
On gr in national 


nks 
aan “York ‘Gounty 


oS 0.432 
on ‘Sen York City ‘ponds. _ 1975 +8 


Due May Ist, 1877, on a 161,747 2% 
bonds and mortgages, 
and considered good. tho 
Pee aie being ample 
r the loan ana interest. 3,560 60 
#1 65.307 85 
ith. Lge a ror 
Accrue but not yet 
MD esecnnessevcnisctescns, _ #933 00 
Total Assets......... $8,603. 920 99 
LIABILITIES, 
Due 28,155 depositors’ 
prive'pal ....... $8,129 930 26 
Interest accrued to - 
tember 26th, I877.......... 91,470 58 
Taxes—State, City, and —=-*8»#1,400 84 
Cuunty, on Banking. 
house and other Real 
— estimaied at..... 7,812 Us 
U. internal en 
Bh —  e Seeded 1,£08 48 
a $9,620 53 


Expenses to September 
auch, 1877: Salaries of 
Officers and employés.., $3 314 95 

Incidental expenses....... 650 22 

é SSS $9,965 17 


Total Liabilities....... $8,234,986 54 


Over all Liabilties, Sine 
hundred ana sixty-e 
thousand, nine hung ed 
and th irty-four a" 
and forty-five cents. . 


$368,034 45 
POCAL. .. ceceracsareerenes eases -- $8,603,920 90 99 


New ee BET go Pew, Paveiees, 














Or 
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Commercial, 


GREAT MONEY CENTER. 


POPULAR BANKS. 





Tue following figures will show what 
vast sums of money are carefully packed 
away as deposits in the vaults of a few of 
the leading banks in this city, as shown in 
the last weekly Statement, on Saturday, the 
1st of December. 


Banks having deposits of over $8,000,000 
each: 


Names, Amount. 
Importers’ and Traders’............ $15,759,000 
PUM eaicneuvesseeles Seeddedensae 12,821,000 
Fourth National..... mere Gece 10,501,000 
Metropolitan........ Gedeusstadadsame 10,421,000 
i ee seeees 9,696,000 


Here is a grand total of nearly $60,000,- 
000 of deposits in five banks. 
We will now name eight other banks in 


the city which have deposits of over 
$5,000,000 each: 

Names, Amount. 
New Works 66.6 55.66.+< Slteass seeee. $8,739,000 
American Exchange........... iteeles 7,836,000 
Fo ee eee eee ee seeeee 6,723,000 
Central National................ --. 6,264,000 
Merchants <cccccis ces csocssdeg cces -. 5,974,000 
Third National.......ccccccsssescces 5,805,000 
CommMerce.....cce.cecccccsececevece 5,698,000 
PGC INGRIOURD «00a cic ccccccdsecccecs 5,666,000 


Making an aggregate of over $53,000,000 
of deposits, and a grand total of over 
$110,000,000 in the 13 banks named. 
and above this enormous amount there are 
in the other banks in New York City, not 
above enumerated, over $80,000,000 more— 
;0 all nearly $200,000,000. It will be seen 
that the Importers’ and Traders’ Bank and 
the Park Bank stand at the head of the list. 
These are comparatively young institu- 


Over 


tions, being among the latest organized in 
the city. They are carefully managed and 
well deserve their present prosperity and 
popularity. Weare glad to see Philadel- 
phia, Chicago, Boston, St. Louis, 
Francisco, and other large cities go ahead, 
constantly increasing in commercial and 
financial strength; but we do not think any 
of them are likely to get much the start of 
New York during the present century. 


San 








DRY GOODS. 





THERE is hardly anything new in the dry 
goods market. Trade in nearly every de- 
partment continues quiet. The week hes 
been a broken one, on account of Thanks- 
giving Day, and the movement with agents, 
as well as jobbers, has been light. The tone 
of the market, however, is very good, and 
the general opinion in regard to spring 
trade, which is next in order, is that the 
business for the coming season will be of a 


very favorable character. 

No special action has taken place in cot- 
ton goods, though the market is strong, 
with a perceptible hardening tendency in 
prices. ‘Fhe supply of cotton in sight is 
much less than for several previous years; 
and, as the deficit increases each week, it 


_is not unlikely that the staple will be high- 


er later on. The shipments of domestic 
cottons to foreign ports for the past week 
have been 693 packages from this port and 
2,827 packages from Boston; making in all 
3,593 packages, or a total for the expired 
portion of the year of 118,858 packages, 
against 88,047 packages for the same time 
last year and 117,425 packages for the cor- 
responding period of 1860, which was the 
largest reached in any previous year. 
Brown sheetings and shirtings have ruled 
quiet, though the market is firm and much 
improved in feeling, with a perceptible 
hardening tendency in prices of all qual- 
ities of 40 inches and narrower widths. 
Standard light browns are in light supply 


and some widths of several -makes are sold, 


** to arrive.” 





Bleached sheetings and shirtings have 
also ruled quiet. No movement has taken 
place beyond assortments needed for imme- 
diate wants. 

Cotton flannels have been in fair demand 
for low and medium grades, and small lots 
of fine qualities have been in somewhat 
better request. 

Cottonades have been in limited demand. 
The supply of these goods is not so large as 
usual, because many looms have been run- 
ning on dress goods. 

Tickings have been in steady fair de- 
mand. The leading makes are closely sold 
up to production and prices are very 
steady. 

Ginghams have been in some request for 
staple styles and Amoskeags have been ad- 
vanced to 91gc. Dress styles are in light 
movement. The mills are now generally 
running on spring patterns. 

The market for print-cloths opened 
strong and the demand has been good all 
the week. The sales have not been very 
large, though manufacturers are feeling 
stronger than for some time past. We 
quote 3%¢c. thirty days for standards and 
311-16c. to 3%c. for extra 64x64 cloths; 
while 56x60 cloths are firmer at 38c., less 
one per cent. 

Prints have been in light movement and 
selections of fancies were mainly in small 
lots of the best makes. An improved tone 
is perceptible in the market and prices are 
firmly maintained. 

Dress goods have been in steady request 
for fancy cottons; but worsted fabrics are 
without animation, except for a few of the 
most popular matelassé figures and armures, 
which are in moderate demand. 

Woolen goods have been in steady de- 
mand for small selections of seasonable 
goods. Transactions were generally mod- 
erate, though some large sales have been 
made by means of very low prices. This 
preparation of styles and qualities of spring 
goods is very creditable to the manufac- 
turers and the business for the coming 
season is starting off quite satisfactorily. 

Fancy cassimeres have been in steady 
fequest for light-weight spring goods. 
There is some movement of small selections 
in heavy fancies, and stocks of this char- 
acter are running low. 

Overcoatings have been in fair request, 
though selections continue small. 

Cloakings have been in steady move- 
ment. The demand for matelassé increases 
as the weather grows colder. 

Satinets have been in fair request for 
low qualities of blacks and some styles of 
printed goods. 

Keatucky jeans have been quiet. 

Flannels and blankets have been in light 
demand, notwithstanding the cooler weath- 
er. Sales are small and mostly unim- 
portant. 

Foreign dry goods have continued in 
light demand and business with importers 
is quite moderate. Values are essentially 
unchanged, though concessions are freely 
made on some styles of marked character 
of dress goods. 

Dress silks, both black and colored, have 
tuled quiet. The auction sale of 1,500 
pieces of Guinet’s silks attracted a large 
number of buyers. Low grades dragged; 
but medium and medium fine qualities sold 
well, 

Dress goods have been generally sluggish. 
Black cashmeres, drap d’éte, and merinos 
in moderate movement only. 

Linens and white goods continue quiet, 
except for shirting and clothing linens, 
which are in moderate demand. 

Woolen goods for men’s wear are in very 
light request from the hands of importers 
and jobbers. Sales are mostly small parcels, 
taken by the fine tailoring trade. 

The imports for the week have been 
$691,082, and the total thrown on the mar- 
ket $871,472. 


GREAT REDUCTIONS 


RICH VELVET GALLOONS, 
METALLIC GALLOONS, 
WOOLEN FRINGES, 

OBR AMENTS; BUTTONS, etc. 


MILLER & GRANT, 


Ne. 8Y9 BROADWAY, NEW come? 











We respectfully call the attention of the public to 
the fact that our assortment of 


Toys and Fine Holiday Goods 


is the finest in the United States. We have for 
_ imported these goods direc: from the largest 

uropean Manufacturcrs, and this year ore of our 
Firm remained in Paris far into September, in order 
to secure the ve latest productions of French 
mechanical ingenuity. We have also received from 
Nirnberg and Vienna countless charming Holiday 
articles, suited for ladies or gentlemen, many of 
which, being single samples, will be offered at tempt- 
ing prices. Elegant designs, entirely new, in Music- 
al Werk-Caskets. Writing-Cases, Jewel-Boxes. Glove 
and Handkerchief Boxes, Toilet and Dressing-Cases, 
Perfume-Holders, Cigar-Cases, rich Paper V Weights: 
Inkstands, ete. 

Our absolutely wonderful Tovs, inc uding the Lady 
Organ-Grinder with Monkey, the Aristocratic Waltz- 
ers. the Spanish Bosety Maztnn the Guitur, the proud 
Peacock, the life-like Horse and Fiacre, the Italian 
ng the Harp, ete., must be seen to be anpre- 
he public are requested to make their Holi- 
= selections AT ONCE, so as to avoid the tremen- 
dous crush of trade laterin the month. Goods packed 
and saved for cust:)mers until wanted, Music in our 
Toy Department daily by the Mammoth Orchestrion. 

We urgently invite an early examination. 

Ladies who live at too great a distance to makea 

personal visit to our — will obtain ILLUSTRA- 
Ft ithe yin ae nd PRICES of our ‘loys end 
Holi Articles, with Anteresting Christmas Stories 
and Gectehes. Games for the Winter Evenings, In- 
structions How and What to Cook for the Christmas 
Dinner. by Miss CORSON, of the N Y. Cooking School. 
etc., by enclosing by cents to ouraddress, for the 
Winter Number of our “ Fashion Quarterly,” & pub- 
or which will please young and old. 

s ulmost unnecessary to state that our FIVE 
BUI. DINGS are crowded with the most desirable 
Goods, at_ very moderate prices, in Ladies’ Cloaks, 
Suits, Underwear, Fine Millinery, Dress Trimmings, 
Hosiery, Dress Goods, !nfants’ Wear, Corsets, Furs. 
Made-up Lace Goods, Gloves, ete. 





A single visit of examination will convince Ladies 
that itisa eof yto do your shop- 


"“" BHRICHS’, 


287, 289, 291, 293, and 295 Eighth Ave., 
Between 24th and 25th Sts.,N. Y. 


HARRIS BROTHERS. 


EXCLUSIVELY 


KID CLOVES. 


VARIETY, QUALITY, AND PRICES 


TNSURPASSED. 


THE CELEBRATED AND WELL-KNOWN 


Harris’ Seamless Victoria, 


PREVOST (patented) SIDE CUT, 
AND VARIOUS OTHER MAKES, 
NEWEST AND MOST FASHIONABLE SHADES. 
8377 BROADWAY, 
BETWEEN 18TH AND 19TH ST3. 
Wholesale and Retail. 


Write for Sample Color Card, which will be for- 
warded to you prompt.y, free of charge. 











1877. E 1840. 

Seasonable Novelties. Five floors of this extensive 
establishment all replete with newest and most 
stylish goods, at ae an low veions 
GREAT | VARIETY, ‘ oO : BOYS’ SUITs. 


DRESS GOODS, Pe Zz s MILLINERY. 
SACQUES, z* Z FAncy (¢ '¥ Goons. 
SUITS. = Z z. HOSIERY, 
SHAWLS, < z, "LACES. 


4 


Z 
Z 
Z 
Z 
Z 
o 




















zn” 
° oO 
o 
| | EIGHTH AVENUE. EIGHTH AVENUE. | 
li AND j 
| | NINETEENTH 8T. | NINETEENTH ST. 
9 0 
“SZ Z 
Z Z 
Z 
Z 
Z 
Z 
Z Z 
Shoes, Z . Z Silks, 
Ribbons, ae Z% Cloths, 
Underwear, Z Pe 


Domestics, 


Z 
Upholstery, 7. Ps Carpets, 

Furnit ture. Z Z House-furnishing Goods 
Silverplated Ware, Crockery, Glassware, etc. 
rticular attention is called to our Suits and 

Cloaks; also to our latest importations and our own 
manufactured styles of Millinery. 

Jankets, Flannels and all the best brands of Do- 
mestics at lower prices than any other house in the 
city. iesencenety inducements in all depart- 
ments. All Orders will receive prompt attention. 


Catitogues sent free 
8th ‘Ave. corner 19th Street. JONES. 


R. H. MACY & CO., 


GENERAL FANCY GOODS AND DRY GOODS 
CABLISHM 


ena goon AND NOVELTIES RECEIVED 
S eenee STEAMER. 
Essks. LA FORGE & VALENTINE, 
whe have been for ten pt the managing partners, 
are nes. the sole proprietors of the concern. 
The house has not oe and never has had any 
Brepeh Agent, or Agen 
A FORGE K1b GLOVE, all desirable shades. 
o-patton. 78e., 9c, $1.24, and $1.48, according to 


Allorders by mail RECEIVE SERCLAL< CARE. 
talogues sent free on applicatio 

Nos. 194, 200, 204, 206, an Sixth, “Avenue; 

65 and 67 West 13 8t.; and on and 62 West l4th St. 

Address 14th St. and Gth Ave., New York. 








E. RIDLEY & SONS, 


Grand and Allen Sts., W. Y. 


FROM AUCTION, 
FROM PRIVATE SALE, 


FROM DOMESTIC MANUFACTURE, 
FROM ENGLAND, 
FRANCE, 
GERMANY, 
and SWITZERLAND 


SRESS SILKS. 


COLORS. AND BLACKS—EVERY Dat-REW 
ar GOODS IN THIS DFPARTMEN 
RUNNING # ROM 5ic., 65c., 75¢., 85c., 31; to $3.50 
per yard. 


MILLINERY SILKS, PLUSHES, 
VELVETS, VELVETEENS, 


FANCY GOODS, WORSTED EMBROID- 
ERIES, 
LINEN HANDKERCHIEFS, WHITE 
GOOoDs. 


BARGAINS IN 
OSTRICH FEATHERS and TIPS, FLOWERS, Etc. 
KID GLOVES, LINED GLOVES, 2 to 12 buttons. 
DRESS TRIMMINGS, ; SILK GA 
LOONS, BUUTONS. ORNAMENTS, LACKS, COR- 
! Ts IL 


PLA’ MED WA 
1,000 


NEW CLOAKS AND ease 


EW MATERIAL 
EXAMINE—FROM $3.00, $4.5 $4.50, $50; $7.50, to $50. 


EXAMINE OUR SUIT DEPARTMENT. 
EXAMINE OUR DRESS ( Goops DEPARTMENT 


SHAWLS, BOTH CASHMERE AND BROCHE, 
UNDE R PR ICE. 


MISSES’ AND CHILDREN’ 8 CLOAKS. 


NEW PURCHASE 


AND 
CLEARING OUT. 

FELT HATS, Ab Mad if 
REE DNAARCE GiB 30 CENTS, 
at 45e., and 55c., and 65c., and 85c. 

ALL BEAUTIFUL GOODS. 

AMERICAN FELTS, 10c.,15c., 20c. 
CLEARING OUT 
TRIMMED BONNETS, 
ALSO 


PLUSH HATS AND BONNETS. 
CATALOGUE AND PRICE-LIST 


sent by mail free on application. 
ORDERS BY MAIL 


promptly attended to. We promise the same atten- 
tion to orders asif purchasers were present in per- 
son. 


EDWARD RIDLEY & SONS, 


Nos. 309, 311. 311% GRAND STREET; 
Nos. 56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68, AND 70 ALLEN ST. 


E. RIDLEY & SONS, 


Grand and Allen Streets, New to 
TWENTY-EICHTH 


ANNUAL GREETING. 


MERRY CHRISTMAS! 


HAPPY NEW YEAR! 
(WHEN THEY COME). 


Santa Claus 


WILL BE HAPPY TO RECEIVE HIS YOUNG 
FRIENDS AND THEIR PARENTS, THAT 
THEY MAY INSPECT HIS EXTENSIVE 
STOCK OF 
TOYS AND DOLLS, 


HORSES, CA KRIAGES, MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
RUMS, CHINA WARE, AND 


TEN THOUSAND 
OTHER VARIETIES, WHICH CANNOT BE ENUM- 
ERATED. 


COME AND SEE. 
NOTHING LIKE OUR (ASSORTMENT 1N THIS 
t# PLEASE TAKE NOTICE. 
TOYS! TOYS!! Toys!!! 


IN OUR NEW BASEMENT, 

BEAUTI# ULLY LIGHTED AND VENTILATED. 
DOLLS, DOLLS, DOLLS, 
AND DOLLS’ OUTFITS, 

ON THE sECOND FLOOR, 
accessible by elevator 
E AVE FvU i HUNDRED DIFFERENT 
STYLES OF 


DOLLS. NOTHING LIKE THIS As- 
Oren IN AMERICA FUR EXTENT, VA- 
RIETY, AND 


LOWNESS OF PRICES 
we are positive of. 


FOURTH FLOOR. 


PART OF OUR JOBBING ROOM WILL BE DE- 
VOTED TO THE SALE OF TOYS AND DOLLS. 


SABBATH-SCHOOLS AND FAIRS. 


% Special discount allowed. 


EDW’D RIDLEY & SONS, 
Nos. 309, 311, 31144 Grand St; 
Nos. 58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68,70 ALLEN 8ST 
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THE SILVER BILL IN THE SENATE. 


Tue following ‘is the text of the Silver 
Bill as reported to the Senate by the Finance 
Committee: 

** An Act to authorize the free coinage of 


the standard silver dollar and to restore 
its legal-tender character. 


** Be it enacted, etc., That there shall be 
coined, at the several mints of the United 
States, silver dollars of the weight of four 
hundred and twelve anda half grains Troy of 
standard silver, as provided in the Act of 
January 18th, 1837, on which shall be the 
devices and superscriptions provided by 
said Act, which coins, together with all 
silver dollars heretofore coined by the Uni- 
ted States, of like weight and fineness, shall 
be a legal tender, at their nominal value, 
for all debts and dues, public and private, 
except when otherwise provided by con- 
tract; and the Secretary of the Treasury is 
authorized and directed, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
to purchase, from time to time, silver bul- 
lion, at the market price thereof, not less 
than $2,000,000 per month, nor more than 
$4,000,000 per montb, and cause the same 
to be coined into such dollars, and any 
gain or seigniorage arising from this coin- 
age shall be accounted for and paid into the 
Treasury, as provided under existing laws 
relative to the subsidiary coinage, provid- 
ed that the amount of money at any one 
time invested in such silver bullion, exclu- 
sive of such resulting coin, shall not 
exceed $5,000,000. 

‘‘Sec 2. All acts and parts of acts in- 
consistent with the provisions of this Act 
are hereby repealed.” 


The bill in this form strikes out the free 
coinage feature provided for in the bill as 
it was passed by the House of Representa- 
tives, and, in place of it, directs the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to purchase silver 
bullion, and coin it into silver dollars at the 
rate of not less than $2,000,000 nor more 
than $4,000,000 per month. These dollars 
are to weigh each 41244 grains, and to bea 
legal tender for all debts and dues, public 
and private, except when otherwise pro- 
vided by contract. The committee refused 
by a majority of one to accept any amend- 
ments limiting the legal-tender function of 
these dollars to sums of one hundred dol- 
lars or less, or limiting the function to that 
now possessed by United States legal- 
tender notes. The bill makes the dollars 
available, at their nominal value, to pay 
customs dues, to redeem greenbacks, and to 
pay the principal and interest of the bond 
ed debt of the United States, and, indeed, 
to pay all debts, whether public or private, 
except where the contract provides for a 
different payment. It re-establishes the 
monetary power of silver on an equality 
with gold, and so far repeals the law of 
1873. 

There is no prospect that this bill will in 
any form be passed by the Senate without 
any extended discussion; and we should be 
* glad to”hope that it will either be rejected 
altogether or so modified as essentially to 
change its features. We shall have the 
opportunity of saying what we wish to say 
with regard to it, and, hence, for the pres- 
ent confine ourselves to two remarks, 

One is that the bill proposes that the 
Government should go into a speculation in 
the matter of coinage. The Secretary of 
the Treasury is to buy silver bullion at its 
market price on Government account. 
The market price of the bullion is at the 
rate of about ninety-two cents on the dol- 
lar, as compared with gold. The ninety- 
two cents’ worth of silver is then to be 
coined and stamped as being the legal 
equivalent of a hundred cents in gold. 
Every one of these silver dollars will in the 
first instance be the property of the Gov- 
ernment, costing eight per cent. less than 
its mint value, and may and will be paid 
out to its crelitors at an eight per cent. 
advance in its paying power, when com- 
pared with gold. Eight cents on a dollar 
is the profit which the Government makes 
by buying and coining silver bullion on its 
own account; and, if we are to have this 
eight per cent. shave at all, then the Govern- 
ment may a3 well do the shaving as to hand 
the business over to Senator Jones, of 
Nevada, and other private owners of silver 
bullion. It isa shave, no matter who does 
it, since it places the silver bullion as coin 
eight per cent. above its value as bullion 
and invests it with all the properties of 
mouey in the most absolute sense. 


The other remark is that the bill, should 





it become a law, would to all intents and 
purposes be an act of repudiation that 
would most seriously damage the credit of 
the Government. It is estimated that 
about a thousand millions of dollars in 
bonds of the United States are held in Eu- 
rope. Nothing is more certain than that 
these bonds, as well as those held in this 
country, have been regarded as gold oblige- 
tions. They have been sold by the Gov- 
ernment as such, and have been bought by 
their holders as such. Every act of the 
Government has given to them this charac- 
ter. Their interest has been paid in gold, 
and when any bonds have matured or have 
been called in by the Government pay 
ment has uniformly been made on the gold 
basis. The law of 1873 excluded any other 
medium of payment. Until this silver 
mania developed itself, no one in the Uni- 
ted States or out of it, whether he wasa 
seller or buyer of Government bonds, had 
the slightest idea that they were not to be 
treated as gold obligations. They have 
been bought and sold and paid on this 
basis, and on no other. 

Now, if the Government, in view of the 
facts as known to everybody, shall by the 
mere force of law make these bonds silver 
obligations, then it will be a repudiator to 
the full extent of the difference between 
silver payment and gold payment, whether 
in reference to the principal or interest 
It will confiscate the debt to just this 
amount; and every debt obligation of the 
United States, hitherto reggrded as payable 
in gold, no matter where or by whom held, 
will in the same ratio be depreciated in 
value The credit of the Government for 
integrity and honesty would be most seri 
ously impaired thereby. 





LATEST DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT IN THE 
UNITED 8TATES. 


MONDAY EVENING, December 34, 1877. 
PRINTS. 











AIDION 25.064. sadoces: OHCIMATIONT <.. co onccce. OY 
a cscs een000 . 584|Manchester........ 644 
American.......... Big Merrimack, D... 4g 
BFROIG 000000000000 644 |Oriental.......... 614 
Cocheco, L........ 63¢|Pacific .....ccccees &% 
Dunnells.........- 8% Richmond. ....... 
Freeman... ....... Simpson’s Mourn’g 6% 
Garner &Co...... of \Sprague........... 54 
Gloucester........ amsutta........ 434 
Hamilton ......... ei Washington... hss 51g 
Hartel 2650 o36- 5.5 2G 

GINGHAMS. 
Amoskeag......... 9 |Lancaster.......... 9 
Belfast ............ 9 |Namagke.......... 81g 
rr 8\¢|Renfrew .......... 
ee 83¢|Southwark...... .- 1% 





BROWN 8HEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 
Atlantic, A, 44 8%, Lawrence, LL... .. 64 
“ H, 44 Y 


aah 7 
« Pp £4 | * 485.16 


se 2ST XXX. 944 
- Lu, 44 6 OF hewn. E, 44 8 
os V,30-inch 6%{'Massachusetts : 
Agawam, F........ BB..... 000 644 
Augusta, 447 | bees bons . 6K 
~ 30-inch 61 ee coves O16 
Appleton, A, O64 °S fT  Gowce coves 54g 
N, 30 in. 7 Standard. 8 


Bedford R. 34 53¢|Medford, 44 74 





Boot, 9 Sbbiekenese 8 |Nashua, O, 33-in.. 7 
ere 7 wai in... 7 
x G eer 6 e E, 40-in... 836 
Oy Mien 7%| “ W,48in.. 111g 
Broadway, 44 6 |Newmarket, A..... 7 
Cabot, A +4 7K - Bi.ccos 6 
“ WwW 44 6%) “ Rk... 9 
Crescent Mills, A.. 8 |Pacific, Extra..... 7% 
“ R.. 836 Pepperell, B....06 +» 8 
“ “ 0.. Tig a: 74 
Continental, C...... 8 = caseks 
2 Dison o 
Dwight, X........ 
ves a ae 
“0 Zivecoene 


Exeter, A, 

“ 8, 

Great Falls, 8..... 6 
Hs Mh ccc 

“ 


E 
Harrisburg, A 
“ B 





“ eer F 
Hyde Park, Stan’d. | /. 
xXxx.. 8 $i fmtiban Falls, E 7 
Indian Head, 44 8i/|Stark, A..... 
«  30-in. 14) en Er 






Indian Orchard : 
AA 


eeeeeeee 
seeeeee 


BLEACHED SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 


Androscoggin : Langdon, 44 1216 
Lonsdale, . 44 9% 

“ Cambric,44 14 

Masonville, 44 10 

614 |Maxwell, 4411 


“Linen Finish 123¢ 


44 9%/N. Y. Mills, 4411 
~ 7 , New Marketa. 44 84 
ma OMe = Ma 
8 |Nashua, E, bar 9 
6 & P, 42-in.. 10 
-10 “ , 4-in..11 
614: Pepperell, 64 16 
Blackstone, A 44 3 * 7-418 
Blackstone Aiver.. se 84 20 
Cabot, 7-8 ™% ee” 9-4 2334 
- 816 ee 104 26 





44 
©, QB4ms..<0.6ll 








©  @tani2. sae bog 7-8 6 
Canee, 34 4% |Slaterville, 44 7% 
Clinton, CCC..4-4104; 7-8 6 

sa C, 44 7!Tuscarora, 4411 
Dwight: Utica Nonpareil: 
Cambric. 44 11%| 44 11lg 
Linen Finish. .14 4 5-4 15 
Forestdale, 44 9 “y 6-4 18 
Fruit of the somm : 7 8-4 25 
914 oo 9-4 26 
Fearless, ae 8 . 10-4 274 
Green, G, 44 7 |Wauregan, No. 1..104¢ 
Great "Falls, occ 6% Wamsutta, 44 11K 
M.si. ve" 4 5417 


rseee 8 |Watamsvitl, 4411 
= White Rock, 44 9 
“a 


_) 

Whitinsville, 44 9 
Gold Medal, 44 84 7-8 
7-8 4% Waltham, 6-417 
44 si 84 








Hope, 19 
Hills : xe 9-4 213¢ 
SemperIdem,44 9 ” 10-4 24 

fd 7-8 814 
DENIMS, 
Amoskeag.........16 jOlis, UU....... oowslhg 
Blue Hill.......... 81¢|Pearl River........154¢ 
Columbia, Heavy. .15 Warren, Bee... 1436 
Everett........... 154 BBs 
Haymaker......... 94¢ 4: OG sssesas kh hg 
APRS, ID. . 605s cc cde GTR OEMs 66s6 600 cence 16 
fORB ..cees ca 
STRIPES. 
American.... 9 @10 (Otis, BB.. 
Amoskeag...10 @l11 Massabesic. 2D @13 
Dexter, A... o Pittsfield....— @ 5% 
Thorndike,B. Tals 
Hamilton... “"10%@11 1g Uncasville,A.9 @10 
TICKINGS, 


Amoskeag, re -16 |Hamilton, D.......104¢ 
.-15 |Lewiston, A, 36-in.18 





- 3. Amiens 1334 |Massabesic, weet 1344 
“5 csee mii) ss ore 
“ iy bor “ eer 4 
ee ES. A ethaen, AA oases 144 
Cordis, ACE. ee Pearl River........15 
YS err 16 Pittsfield .......... 5g 
Easton, ACA......11 |Swift River........ 914 
veg Sele ee a4 Willow Brook. . See 144% 
dle: SS ee York, 30-inch..... 12% 
nein. ae ae = ere 15 
ORSET JEANS. 
AmosKeag........ - 83¢|Laconia... 
Androscoggin. . 9 Lawrence, ‘Satteen. 9 
Canoe River...... > |Naumkeag: 
fiyde Park........ 8 Satteens.. - 94 


Indian Orchard.... 8 
Kearsarge ...... 9 





—-" ote ads 10% 


Agawan, F..... 


Amoskeag,........ 836 |L an, ora . 8 
Appleton. .... - 4 assachusetts, C . 1% 

MMS. .: 6020040 Bye Sow 814 
DOUG Mi sissseencss 3%! 8t 











JAPANESE GOODS. 


DIRECT IMPORTATIONS IN 
CHOICE VARIETY. 


The most curious and unique presents for the 
Holidays. 
We make special figures to buyers for Church 


“FINE TEAS 


of all kinds, warranted pure, at 38c. and 50c. 
BASKET-PICKED TEAS, $1 !b. 


GENUINE RUSSIAN FLOWERY PEKOE TEA, 
$3.10 per Ib. 


TSURU & CO., 


JAPANESE BAZAAR, 
38 FULTON ST., N. Y., only three blocks 
from FULTON FERRY. 


SIX WAMSULTA SHIRES. 


(WITH LINEN BOSOMS) 


AND SIX LINEN COLLARS 


(either Standing or Turn-down), 
THOROUGHLY MADE, BUT UNLAUNDRIED, 
FOR 86 00. 

Send Size of Neck and Style of Collar to 


HUTCHINSON BROS., 
(CUSTOM BHIRT-MAKERS), 
869 Broadway, N. Y. 


N. B.—Goods sent on receipt of P.-O. Money-order 


SAMUEL BUDD. 


Sole Manufacturer 
EN THE 
UNITED STATES 
oF 
Cutter'’s Abdominal 


} Belt Drawers. 


Corner Broadway and 
Twenty-fourth St., 
NEW YORK. 








LACE CURTAINS. 


The largest and_fines' “rh sad EVER OF- 
FERED AT RETAIL in ‘rris 

Having purchased at an ENORMOUS DISCOUNT 
P the entire stock of aS. GALL MANUFACTURER, 
the FINEST HAND-MADE GOODS will be closed 


out at 
HALF PRICE. 
REAL LACE ae 4 from _ $7.50 to $50 per pair. 
phy eT a DOUBLE. 


E, from $3.50 to 


NOTTINGHAM ‘UCE CURTAINS, 


ONE DOLL LAR 
PER PAIR TO THE FINEST IMPORTED. 
LACE SHADES IN GREAT VARIETY. 


a 
PRICES pam an in all grades. 
TURKISH AND PERSIAN RUGS AND MATS. 
All —< from asmal! door-mattoa suine-aine carpet. 
JR OWN _ DIRECT IMPOR 
SMYRN A NAPHISTAN RF VERSIBLE rs ARPET, 
entirely new and ray baudsome. at a 25, yard wide. 
DERS TO MATC 
= Goatnet caitaaitelsy ise us.” 
GOOD INGRAINS at 50 cents per yard 
TAPESTRY BRU: Buy om 90 cents per yard. 
0 


RUSSELS from §1.25. 
So Aa O1LL-CLOTHS a specialty. 


All widths ar and sizes. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP, 


Nos. 183 and 185 Sixth Avenue, 
ONE DOOR BELOW 13TH ST. 
WE SOLICI’ A CALL. ORDERS BY MAIL 
PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 


W.& J. Sloane 


HAVE JUST OPENED A SUPERB LOT OF 


INDIA, PERSIAN, 
AND SMYRNA 


CARPETS 








| RUGS, 


ina variety of sizesand colorings and of their own 
direct importation. 


649, 651, 655 BROADWAY. 
Bargains in Blankets, 


BED oe TABLES, Se ILTS, senmare. AND 
EKEEPE KS’ L INEN’ AND Cot- 





Boarding-houses,. Boarding-schools, and Institution 


Furnishing ‘E'S WILLIAMS & C0. . 
an t. 





— THE bt 
OVEN-WIRE MATTRESS. 


For ELASTICITY, DU RAB ABILITY, and CLEANLI- 
NESS it has no EQUAL. 
Agents for HP ork City, 


WILLIAMS & CO., 
250 Canal St. 


PUBO 8 WINGO) VM SeySUBSCRIBE NOW. 
HOUSEHOLD-MAGA ZINE &PRICE.LAST 


ON LY PUBLISHED 4 TIMES A YEAR, 


by BLOOMINGDALE BROsS., 
924, 926, 928 Bd Ave., N. ¥., 

9] (cts 

Per YEAR 












contaiping a complete list of lowest 

vew York prices, enabling persons 
living ata distance to purchase any 
article desired as low asthe closest 
city buyers. 


NATIONAL NEEDLE CO,’S 


“Standard” Sewing Machine 


NEEDLES. 
HIGHEST AWARD 


Received at International Exposition, 1876, 


NATIONAL NEEDLE CO.’S Needles sold to the 
General Trade by pe following weil known first-class 
peli ve SE 


aac otieatialedanle Needle, by H. B. GOOD- 
RICH, Chicago, Ill. 
As the *GOO pupicn” § Needle, by WM. M. BLE- 
LOCK, St. Louis, M 
As_the “CHALLENGE” Needle, by C. W. 
BAROY & CO., New York. 
sthe “STANDARD”? Needle, by WM. BUT- + 
TRREIELD & CO., New Y an 
As the ‘‘S'TANDARD” Needle, by A. T. STOOPS, 
wT Ls. Pa. 
Ast he STANDARD” Needle, by A. S. SPENCE 
& OO., San Francisco, Cal. 
DARO” Needle, by HOUGH & 
RUMNEY, Teton Mas: 
ND DAKD” Needle, by J. BOOTH, 





A 
New Orleans, La. 








FURS. 


F. BOOSS &« BRO. 


ESTABLISHED (853. 


THE ONLY FUR HOUSE IN Tap ory, WHO RECEIVED AT THE ——— EXHIBITION THE 
HIGHEST AWARD AND DIPLOMA FO 


SEAL SACQUES, 


FANCY FURS, 


ROBES, Etc. 


OUR PRICES THIS SEASON ARE 25 PER CENT. LOWER THAN LAST YEAR'S. 
No. 449 BROADWAY AND No. 26 MERCER STREET, NEW YORK 
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December 6, 1877.} 


THE INDEPENDENT 











Weekly Market Heview. 


{For week ending Friday, Nov. 30th, 1277.) 








GROCERS’ MARKET. 





COFFEE.—Brazil Coffee.—There is con- 
siderable inquiry, but business is to some 
extent restricted by the strong views of 
holders. The telegraphic advices from 
Rio continue to come of a character very 
favorable to importers, and supplies here 
are, consequently, held steadily and quite 


firmly at previous quotations. The inter- 
vention of a holiday has somewhat inter- 
rupted the usual routine of trade, and 
transactions, though fair, have not been 
large. Mild Coffees have been quiet, but 
prices are steady and firm. Java is dull, 
though prices are without quotable change. 
We quote: 


Rio, Good, Ordinary to Choice....... 15 @214% 
Santos, Ord. to Choice..........+. 2 U1 @21 
Padang ami gieis a abis caw es tageaaeh or cnee 2514 @28 
MOCH Rs sap saehs et accatedoasad 0000 2b 1G@28 
Marseaibe. 5 ic. k.<csces easeuneaeee 183 $(@2014 
Laguayie .i<i.5. 04 haben Ri bched conte 20° @20K% 
TEA.—The market has been very quiet 


and weak, except for Green and common 


Japan. The country trade are buying only 
for immediate wants and there is no change 
in prices. We quote: 

Hyson.. Pee rreer creer y: Ul Re 
Young Hyson. hutb Mode casas shies S&S DB 
English Breakfast......ccccsscesece 3 @ 
Uncolored Japan........seeeee eseeeee @ 55 
CR cnescoeecencces eer ere 53 @ 


SUGAR.—Raw Sugar remains dull and 
transactions have been few. The position 
of the market for Refined, so far from im- 
proving, continues steadily to weaken, and 
even at the low prices now current for the 
raw material refiners maintain that there 
is no margin for profit. The wants of re- 
finers are very moderate, and a fair amount 
of stock is being received by them direct, 
which to a considerable extent supplies 
their necessities. Refined.—There has 
been a slight improvement in the demand, 
but the deliveries are still very moderate 
and the course of prices continues in buy 
ers’ favor, the softening tendency being 
most marked on the lower grades. For 
export over sea there is no inquiry, our 


prices being still above the European 

market. We quote: 

Raw.—Fair to prime Cuba........... Tu@ 7% 

FEARS. —G THU cbc cc ci cccsdvdoucs 10k@— 
CHUMNOE 6 ods vcisc cess cccscsue 9%@10 
ROMO a occ ctcsscsccsceess 94@1l\k 
Gremglated .«...c. 5 cies coces IE@ 934 

Wuite.—Standard A—Grocers’...... 94%@ 9% 
Steam Refined A............ s@ ¥ 
) oo eee eceee S3@ 8K 

YSLLOW. —BEteS Cy ccc ceccscscvccncs 734@ 8 
Other grades, including C... 64@ 7% 


MOLASSES.—The market for West In- 
dia kinds is at a standstill. Refiners are 
not in want of supplies and Grocers prefer 
new crop. Louisiana. The receipts are 
light, as is usual at this period of the season; 
but, as no sales have been made recently, 

_ the stock is accumulating and prices are 
wholly nominal. Grinding has commenced 
in Cuba, and supplies will begin to drop 
into the primary markets within two or 
three weeks. Contracts have been made at 
$18, gold, per hhd., delivered at railroad 
depot. New Orleans.—With free receipts 
and more liberal offerings, prices of new 
crop continue to yield, the decline being 


greatest on the lower grades. We quote: 
Cuba, refining grades (50° test)...... nominal. 
Cuba, grocery gradeS.......c..seeee- nominal. 
Porto Rico SME Reap 3 eae > 43 @56 
New Orleans, New Crop, fair........ 43 @45 
New Orleans, - choice..... 47 @50 
New Orleans, . WOO ccccas 52 @53 


FISH.—Mackerel continue quiet, but 
with prices firm. The No.1 offering on 
the market are generally of poor quality 
and meet with but little attention. Dry 
Cod are moreinquired for and are decided- 
ly firmer. Both Grand and George’s Bank 
are scarce and wanted. Box Herring and 
Barre] Herring are quiet, but no desire is 


shown to force the market. We quote: 
George’s Cod, #@ qtl........0.. 5 624,@ 6 00 
Pickled, Seale, ® bbl..... one BT @ 42 
Pickled Cod, @ bol..... coeeee 450 @5 00 
Mackerel 

ey. ccccccccceee DD OO @22 
No. 2 Shore, new....... eccseeeda  @I13 50 
No. 3 Large, new....... eseseee 950 @I10 50 
No. 3 Medium..<..ssc.0..csecse 10 00 @11 00 
Salmon, Pickled, No.1.,@ bbl.17 v0 @20 00 
Herring, Scaled, @ box........— 18 20 
Herring, No. 1, 2 box.. —14 @—15 


SALT. — Factory Filled continues to 
meet with considerable attention; but the 
prices current are low and unremunerative, 
Bulk has been arriving liberally, and, in 
the absence of important demand, invoices 
are being placed in store. We quote: 


Turk’s Island, @ bushel.......— 25 @— 27 
Liverpool, Ashten’s....... 2 50 


Liverpool, other brands....... 1 10 12 
Table Balt, in jars, @ doz:....— — 1380 
In small bags, 40 ina bbl.....— 634 Tg 
In small pockets, 100 in a bbl..— 3 By 


GENERAL MARKET, 





@ 

ASHES are unchanged and quoted nom- 
inally 4@5 cents for Pot and 6@6% for 
Pearl. Receipts eleven months of the year, 
6,439 bbls., against 5,491 same time in 1876 
and 7,231 same time in 1875. 


BROOM CORN.—Holders do not appear 
to be offering except at full prices, and 
particularly for the choice grades extreme 
rates are insisted upon. Trade is fair but 
not active. We quote: Choice Long 
Green Hurl Corn, 7@8c.; fair to good 
do., 6@7c.; good to choice Green Medium, 
6@614 a3 fair to good do., 5@6c.; choice 
whens Green Brush, 7@8c.; fair to good 

, 6@7c.; Red- tipped, all ‘grades, 444@ 
Common Red, Stubby, and Crooked 
Corn, 34 @5lée. 


FLOUR, MEAL, Etc.—Flour.—The de- 
mand has been moderate and the market 
has favored the buyer, though no note- 
worthy change has taken place. The de- 
mand has been mainly for City Mills and 
Shipping Extras. Southern Flour has been 
in limited demand, but prices are un- 
changed. Rye Flour is still dull, but prices 
are no lower. Buckwheat Flour.—The 
demand has been moderate, but the market 
has ruled firm. Corn Meal has been in 
limited demand and prices have favored 
the buyer, Brandywine selling 5 cents 
lower. We quote: 

Unsound Flour..........+se-se00- D3 00@ 6 2 
State Supers = 
State NOD. cas ccecscecce 


as 


SSuS 
ees 
ODOAIATHKC 


5 
3 
5 
Ohio, Ind., and ‘Mich. “Amber.. poaG 
White...... 6 
dhnnanitin oummen to Fancy..... 5 
ss New Process we 
Southern Flour........ 
Buckwheat Flour, per 100 bbis...- 2 50@ 2 % 
EGO Bie oc ccccacncess Gecucccune 87 f 
Corn Meal, per bbl]................ 2 65@ 4 50 


GRAIN. — Wheat.—The market on 
Wednesday was unusually heavy and prices 
were reduced 1@2 cents per bushel, with- 
out inducipg much business, save in No. 2 
Chicago Spring, which sold fairly for ex- 
port at $1.30. Yesterday the market was 
dull and still lower for all kinds, Corn 
was dull and lower on Wednesday, when 
No. 2 Mixed declined to 64@6444 cents 
and other grades ata corresponding decline. 
Yesterday the market was further depressed 
and prices were still lower. Rye remains 
steady. Barley has ruled firm, with a 
moderate inquiry. Oats were fairly active 
on Wednesday, but the sales were at lower 
prices. Beans.—Marrows have been in 
fair demand, but other kinds remain quiet. 
Mediums are a shade off. We quote: 








WHEAT: 
White State........... sViewed 151 @1 56 
White Western..... ccocesccoee L140 @IL 
No. 1 Milwaukee.............. —— @136 
No. 2 Milwaukee......... eocee — @131 
@ 1 294 
@ 1 2 
5 @147 
5 @t 
@ 2% 
Western White . . 6 @ 68 
Western Yellow........6...... 60 @ 66 
Oats 
1 Ree dedccegecrgeeess 4066@ 4K 
Sn. er ere 96@ 4116 
Barley, Matis 027 .. 7a0065- 75 @ 8&8 
DIOS, COMME sc ccncs-cccesce 8 @1 05 
BEANS: 
Marrow, New....... cocecf-0.b. 230 @ 2 35 
SO ee eee 205 @2 10 
White Kidney, New....... ices BD 2 55 
Red Rem wed 5, eer -- 235 @245 
pe ee ert 205 @210 


CATTLE MARKET.—Good grades of 
Beef Cattle have been in request and the 
closing prices show an advance of one- 
quarter of a cent per lb. The sales were at 
10% @11}4 cents. for choice Steers, to dress 
57 lbs. to the gross cwt.; 8}@10} for com- 
mon to good Natives, to ‘dress 55@56 Ibs.: 
and 7% @8% for common to fair Texas and 
Cherokee, to dress 55@56 Ibs. The 
demand for export continues quite active. 
Milch Cows are quiet and prices have 
declined a trifle—quoted $40@§$80. There 
has not been much inquiry for Calves and 
the closing rates were nominal. Sheep 
and Lambs have ruled dull aud lower. 
Sales were made at 33@d4 cents for the 
former and 434@61¢ for the latter. Live 
Hogs have been in very limited request, 
and holders have submitted toa decline, 
closing at $4.75@5.90 per 100 Ibs. The 
receipts for the week are 9,595 Beef Cattle, 
66 Cows, 1,352 Calves, 27,807 Sheep, and 
32,321 Hogs. . 


HAY.—With more favorable weather, 
the demand has improved, and, with only 
moderate receipts, prices are well sup- 
ported. We quote North River Shipping 
60 cents, Retail grades 75@90, and Clover 
and Salt 40@50. There is no improvement 
to note in Straw. The demand is light but 
values are unchanged. The quotations are 
for Long Rye 50@55 cents and Short do. 
and Oat 40@45, cash, 


PROVISIONS.—Pork.—The demand for 
Pork was more active, but at lower prices. 
Bacon has continued in fair demand, both 
for spot and future delivery.’' Cut Meats 
have been neglected and transactions have 
been very light. Lard.—The demand for 
Lard has been less active and the market 





has favored the buyer. Beef remains 
steady, with a moderate inquiry. Beef 














ome remain dull andnominal. We quote: 
EEF: 
Plain Mess, bbl.............+-12 00 


@12 50 
Extra Mess...........e002++2-13 00 @I13 50 
Prime Mess, tierce...-......-.20 00 _ 
ee ae 450 @15 00 
peda India Mess, tierce. "4 00 @25 00 
‘ORE: 
Mess, Western.....-.....+..+-12 25 @I12 40 
Extra Prime, oo asecdane 900 @9 %5 
» Mess... ..4. esoveseceell 00° @11 25 
West. Steam, 8 100 Ibs. 8 3734@ 8 40 
est. tes., pr. 37 
Gity primenesssets-t0-0 Sieretss . 830 @ 8 35 
Retined.....ccesceoee coccscoss 6 CO @e 
AMS: 
Pickled.. etd ddeteckcadccddects BO) MLL 
ii aeeteenaiangsiennimatE: @13 
SHOULDERS: 
i Fee Wiiccacace! (EGE 
PINP NNO Esc eect eckdeccessoceade - 554%@ 6% 
BaC0s..ce.es éaaved aida da ade dain T4@ 7% 
RAGS AND PAPER STOCK.—The 


market is steady with a moderate demand. 
We quote: 

DomESTIC RaGs: 

White City, @ fh............ceeee 
Country Mixed (free of woolens)... 
City Colored. . 
PAPER STOCK: 


Pere meee etree ee eeeeseee 


WOOL.—The faterventioti of a holiday 
has had the usual effect of reducing the 
volume of trade; but still the aggregate 
business reported is fair. Prices have re- 
mained steady, no oan of any import- 


ance having occurred e quote: 
American XXX.......ce cece eee oO 4 
46 xx -—39 8 






. X... -—38 @—45 
American, Combing.. -—49 57 
= 1 Pallets... c28.cscvccc cet BO 25 

uperfine Pulled...... deadedeccdn 38 
Valparaiso, Unwashed. hentinanestel 19 
Ree cnceccpacecsees eo escese—on 28 
FORGRP CORTEO. . 02558 Fac 880532 —20 24 
8. A., se nn Unwashed.. +229 32 
Se teenitlauisiatece 30 @— 
Smyrna, Unwashed............. 317 @-—18 
Smyrna, WSSEE@scccécwucececaa 322 30 
= 8p’ srg Clip, Unwashed, sup.. 27 30 
ey Unwashed, medium.. 2 26 

Cal. S: C., Unwashed, coarse.. 16 20 
Cal. 8. C., Unwashed. burry 13 @—l% 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKET. 


BUTTER has been in limited demand 
and prices have favored the buyers to the 
extent of 1 cent per pound on some grades, 


We quote: 

NEW BUTTER: 

UNEO, DUM in ca ccncssccccceccsncee 22 @24 
State, tubs, selections.............. 22. @%8 
State, tubs, poor to prime........... 14 @i7 
State, tubs, Creamery.............. 28 @33 
Western, tubs, choice.............- 20 @22 
Western, CREAMIERY . .. 6 00 see neon 25 @32 
Western, firkins, choice............ 15 @l16 
Western, firkins, good to prime..... 15 @l5 


CHEESE. — The export demand con- 
tinues very light, and prices, without show- 
ing any actual change, have favored the 


buyer. Othergrades arealso quiet. We 
quote: 
State Factory, fancy..............006 — @2X% 
State Factory, gocd to fine..... caarcinter @12% 
State Factory, fair to good.......... 7K@ 8 
State DAMA oc osc cceccvenensiccecen 11 @12 
Western Factory, choice............ 124%@13 
Western Factory, good to prime..... 8 @l0 
Western Factory, fair to good....... 6 @i% 
EGGS.—The market is easy, under a 


moderate demand. We quote: 

Long Island, N. Jersey, and near-by 25 @26 
State and Pennsylvania............ 24 @25 
Western and Canadian, choice...... 20 @23¢ 


FRUITS.—Domestic GrREEN.— Choice 
Cranberries from the Eastward are not 
coming forward so freely and rule firm, 
but common grades are plenty and barely 
steady. Apples remain in the old general 
position. The demand is not sharp and 
buyers object to the rates asked; but holders 
of supplies in store and good winter styles 
coming to hand ask even above quoted 
rates. We quote: 

Apples, Newtown Pippins, per bbl. ‘8 00@6 00 
Apples, Baldwins, selected, “ .. 3 00@8 50 
Apples, W. N. Y., choice, per bbl... 3 00@3 25 
Apples,W.N. Y., g’d to p’e, per bbl. 2 00@2 25 
Cranberries, choice, per box....... 1 00@1 75 
Cranberries, fair to good, per bbl... 5 00@6 00 


Domestic Drrep.—The market shows no 
material change. The inquiry for Apples 
is mostly for North Carolina Sliced, and 
prices are weak, except for extra grades. 
In Peeled Peaches the demand is for the 
lower grades. Unpeeled are dull. Plums 
are in large receipt and prices off. Cher- 


ries and Blackberries firm. We quote: 
Apples, State...... Sui deeeede isa: cae SIG Gee 
Apples, Western........-..--sseee0e 51g¢@ 6 
Apples, Southern, prime Pi dicseetee 6 @10 
Peaches, peeled, prime....... . 8 @13K 
Peaches, unpeeled....... ..cs.eeees 5 @ 6 
BmORDGtTIOG ss ooo. cc cc cc cctcccnccecee 7%@ 8 
PR i258. 505655 atte dcacetetend 14 @16 


HOPS.—The demand continues good for 
good to prime samples at 11@12c., and 
really choice lots would bring 1244@13c. 
for shipment, could they be obtained in 
sufficient quantity; but the better kinds are 
scarce and shippers are frequently con- 
strained to fill orders with the less desirable 
sorts. In the emer 6 the demand has 
abated and but little isdoing. The supply, 
OR re rer ee ee cossanedns cakecas 


meantime, is abundant. We quote: 
13 
. 5 
Crop of 187% Lewes eeecences i 3 





Crop of 1877, per Ib............... a4 0 $0 
POTATOES, Erc.—Potatoes are a shade 
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firmer, with a fair demand for consumption 
and export, We quote: 

Long Island and State......... 138 @200 
Oa CEO EE CPC EOP 125 @137% 


POULTRY.—Live was in very good sup- 
ply, with demand showing an extremely 
dull tone and prices slack. Dressed was, 
as anticipated, closely sold up on Wednes- 
day; and with moderate arrivals and the 
colder weather holders have the advantage, 
on which they secure outside figures with- 
out much difficulty on good stock. We 
quote: 

DRESSED POULTRY. 


Turkeys. —Jersey, dressed .......... Le @15 
State and Western....... @14 
Spring Chickens. —Jersey, dressed . ey @13 
State ana West’p.11 @12 
pe ND PMMG ss. vcvses civer 8 @ll 
i Heer enerteer 9 @l0 
° Western, prime ............ 9 @l0 
LIVE. POULTRY. 

Spring Chickens. POMOC cqenssacas 9 @10 
Western......... 8 @9 
Fowl.=State and Jersey, perlb....— @9 
bas State and Western, perlb.. 8 @9 
Turkeys. NOG ok vg ntideues raxeusee — @l0 
Western 2.2%. ..4.00000-. 8 @9 

SEEDS. —Clover remains quiet. Of 


Timothy the only sale reported ia 1,500 
bags, strictly prime, for export to Hamburg, 
at $1.38%. Holders generally ask $1.40@ 
$1.45. Flax is a trifle easier; but the de- 
mand has not improved. We quote: 

Clover, Western,1876,prime, perib. 84%@ 9 


Timothy good to prime, per bush.1 40 @l 45 
Flaxsee ah Western, rough........ 150 @1 55 
Red Top, per bag, 5 bush....... 200 @2 2 





GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 


REPORTED BY CHAS. V. MAPES, 
158 Front Street, New York. 








Per Ton 
No. 1. Per. Guano 10 p. c. am. st. $56 50 
No. 1. Per. Guano, guaranteed... 56 00 
No. 1. Peruvian Guano, rectified. 61 50 
Mapes’ Complete Manure (Ville 
MUMEREEN cdae cackgadeesascanee 52 28 
Mapes’ Potato Manure (Ville 
NDR a te cisdannuencensaass 1 94 
Mapes’ Turnip Manure (Ville 
MMI CEE osc caisccavasceccas 38 72 
Mapes’ Fine Bone, strictly pure.. 40 00 
Mapes’ Dissolved Bone, 15 p. c.. 40 00 
Mapes’ Nitro. Superphosphate... 4000@ 50 00 
Mapes’ Plain Super. (mineral)... 30 00@ 35 00 
Mapes’ Bone Superphosphate... 40 00@ 45 00 
Mapes’ Prepared Fish Guano.... 35 00@ 40 00 
Lister Bros, Standard Superphos- 
phate of Lines 1.3... ..i...000 37 00@ 40 00 
Lister Bros. Am. Dissolved Bone 32 00@ 3 
Lister Bros. Bone Flour (@ 39 00 
Lister Bros. Bone Meal.. f 36 50 
Lister Bros. Ground Bone....... ) 33 50 
Lister Bros. Crescent Bone 30 00 
Walton, Whann & Co.’sSunGua’o 30 00@ 3300 
s Acid Phosphate 30 00@ 32 00 
< *¢ Pure Bone Meal 33 00@ 35 00 
- - Raw Bone Super- | 
— -.+-38 00@ 40 00 
Manhattan Blood Guano........ 47 50 
Matfield Fertilizers.............. 55 00 
Soluble Pacific Guano........... 45 00 
Quinnipiac Fer. Co.’s Phosphate. 38 00 
Quinnipiac Fer. D. G. Fish Guano. 40 00 
Quinnipiac Fer. Pine Isl. Guano. 40 00 
Farmers’ Bone & Fer. Co. (Phil. ): 
High-grade Nitro Phosphate.. 47 00 
High-grade Superphosphate.... 41 00 
Imp. Acidulated Phosphates... 35 00 
Ground Raw Bone............. 40 00 
Fish Guano (crude, in barrels).... 18 00 
Sg ee ert Cone eee 40 00@ 45 00 
Rawbones Ground (pure)......... 33 00@ 40 00 
German Potash Salts (25 p. c.)... 22 00@ 25 00 
Waster, ee 0s oi 66 cities’ woes 80@ 900 
Nitrate of Potash (95 p.c.), per lb. 83%¢c.@ 9%4e. 
Sulphate of Potash (80p.c.), “ 384c@4 ec 
Muriate of Potash (80 p.c.), “ 2%¢.@ 3c. 


Nitrate of Soda, per Ib........... 
Nitrate of Soda, perlb........... 
Sulphate of Ammonia, per Ib.. 


Dried Blood, per Wetsaccucaa sacs 1) 2Ke.@ Se 
[i 3 arr ener ree 2¥4¢.@3 e¢. 
-s 








TEAS REDUCED, 


OUR TERMS ARE vee: oe 
Send for our New Reduced Price-L: 
THE GREAT AMERICAN THA ‘COMPANY. 
(P.-O. Box 5643), di and 33 Vesey St., N. Y. City. 





BEST eRe COFFEES, 
AND SPICES. 
Dealers. Sailies, and consumers 
in general of above articles aoe 
S. STINER & CO.’S 


or. schington, 
— York, where they will find the 
est and choicest selected stock 
iaracat country at lowest — C) 
wholesale prices, in lots to suit 
customers. ers by mail will 
meet prompt attention. Send for 
circular. Address P.O. box 
AGENTS WANTED. 


Per Monte and Expenses 

0 be Commission 24 toa few —_ E A a LY 

NO PEDDLING, -C. A. LX nee © Contract 

Co., Non, 40 Pale Block, Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ills 
CEARINC. 


= Bevel and Spur Gearing 
© MOULDED BY SPECIAL 
Reo Machinery at Short Notice, 
°* BHAFTING, PULLEYS AND HANGERS, 
PORTABLE AND STATIONARY STEAM 
ENCINES AND BOILERS, 
MIXERS FOR FERTILIZERS AND WHITE LEAD. 
POOLE & HUNT, 
BALTIMORE. __ 
THE wy 38 ae BLUB 
D. 8. WIL —— 

















BARLOW’S 
INDIGO BLUE. 223 n. 24 


TEAS. 


Fosustaen 
Street, oPiladelphia 





a America— 
ere—best induces 





r Circular 
‘ROFT WELLS. «3 Vesey BiLN.Y PO. Box im, 
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Get the Best. 


IF YOU WANT A FIRST-CLASS 


RELIGIOUS, LITERARY, AND FAMILY NEWSPAPER, 


SUBSCRIBE TO 


THE METHODIST. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1860. 
INDEPENDENT, NATIONAL, AND PROCRESSIVE. 


One of the Best, Bri btest, and Cheapest of the Religious Weeklies. It is edited with great penny Ad 
REV. DAVID H. WHEELER, D.D., assisted by able contributors. Among its many departments are Edi- 


torials on Current and Re: tigious Topics, a Weekly Sermon, a Serial Story, a Department for the Children. #n 
eng exposition of tne Weekly Sunday-school Lesson, and Church News from all parts of the country, 


“(PEE METHODIST 


1S ONLY 


TWO DOLLARS AND TWENTY CENTS A YEAR. 


We offer as a SPECIAL PREMIUM, 


For FIVE New Subscribers ($11), 


WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED DICTIONARY, 


LATEST AND BEST EDITION, LIBRARY SHEEP BINDING, 1840 PAGES, 
3,000 ENGRAVINGS, PRICE $12. 


Or any Old Subscriber, paying 5 Years in Advance ($11), or 1 New Subscriber, 
paying 5 Years, will be entitled to a Copy. 


Webster’s is the National Standard Dictionary, 


IT CONTAINS 10,000 WORDS AND MEANINGS NOT IN OTHER 
DICTIONARIES. 


FOUR PACES COLORED PLATES. A WHOLE LIBRARY IN ITSELF. 
INVALUABLE IN ANY FAMILY and IN ANY SCHOOL. 


PUBLISHED BY G. & C. MERRIAM, SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 
WARMLY INDORSED BY 


Bancroft, Prescott, Motley, Geo. P. Marsh, Halleck, Whittier, Willis, Saxe, Elihu Burritt, Daniel Webster, 
Rufus Choate, H. Coleridge, Smart, Horace Mann, more than FIFTY College Presidents, and the best Amer- 
ican and European scholars. 

Contains ONE-FIFTH more matter than any other, the smaller type giving much more on a page. 

More than 30.000 Copies have been placed in the public schools of the United States. 

Recommended by 32 State Superintendents of Schools and more than §0 College Presidents. 


. Embodies about 100 YEARS of literary labor and is several years later than any other large Dic- 
tionary. 


n The sale of WEBSTER’S DICTIONARIES is 20 TIMES as great as the sale of any other series of Dic- 
onaries 


2” Send funds for subscriptions in Post- office Money-order, Draft, Bank Check, or Registered Letter. 











— H. W. DOUGLAS, Publisher of “The Methodist,” 
‘ ° No. 15 Murray Street, New York. 
The Cultivator & Country Gentleman. 


{ Country Gentleman, 


{ Twenty-S:xtn Year. 


Combined Papers, } 
Forty-E1GHTH YRAR. 


Vo.ume For 1878. 





THE ILLUSTRATED ANNUAL REGISTER 
PRESENTED TO ALL ADVANCE PAYING SUBSCRIBERS. 

The Publishers of the Country GenTLeman, in honor of the completion of the first Quarter- 
Century since the establishment of this Journal in its present weekly form, beg to announce that 
they will present to every advance paying subscriber for 1878 a copy of the ILLUSTRATED ANNUAL 
ReGcisteR oF Rurat AFFAIRS AND CULTIVATOR ALMANAC for 1878—the price of the paper 
remaining the same as heretofore, 83 per year, or 82.50 when paid strictly in advance, and to 
clubs as follows : 

CLUB TERMS (including Annual Register) for 1878. 
(Provided the Order is iv ALL CASES accompanied by the cash.) 
Four Coptrs, one year, with an additional copy for the year free, to the sender,.. 810. 
Ten Copies, one year, with an additional copy for the year free, to the sender,.. $20. 
¢|| The lowest club price. as will be seen above, is Tio Dollars per Copy, but one copy for the year 
will be furnished gratuitously for each Club of Ten Subscribers. 

Tue Cuttivator & Country GenTLeman, for very nearly Fifty Years, has ranked, both in 
this country and abroad, as the Representative Jovrnat or American AGricutture. Its 
Editors, in addition to their own labors, are now regularly assisted by an extensive corps of 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENTS 


And Regular Contributors, among whom are included many Leading Agriculturists here and 
abroad, and by over 


EIGHT HUNDRED OCCASIONAL and VOLUNTARY WRITERS, 











From among the Best Farmers of All Parts of the Country.—eminently practical men, who 
| discuss practical questions from the standpoint of actual experience,—and it thus constantly re- 
fiects the actual condition of the husbandry of the United States and of the world at large. 


HORTICULTURE AND CARDENINC. 

Tue Country Gent Leman gives in its Horticultural Department a continuous variety of in- 
formation and suggestions, equal or superior in the aggregate. on this subject alone, to what is ob- 
tained in the monthly numbers of most magazines devoted to horticulture, entirely aside from all 
the other diversified contents of its weekly issues 


e THE LIVE STOCK OF THE FARM. 


Tue Country Gentleman devotes especial attenti m to | most Lm ant subject, and has | 


probably done as much as all other Journal s combined, to introduce and disseminate improved 
Stock of every kind. It has no equal in circulation among the be reeders of the United States and 
Canadas, and none in the extent to which it commands their confidence and respect. 
CURRENT INTELLICENCE. 
Tue Countey Genrieman, aside from its merits as a Practical Journal for farmers, horticule | 
turists and breeders, aims at superiority in presenting a current record of Agricul ltural Intelligence, 
which shall render every number fresh and interest as when it appears, and as well worthy of pre- 
| servation for reference, in this respect, as in al! others In no other periodical is to be found so 
wide a correspondence with regard to Crop Prospects and Prices throughout the country ; its Market 
Reports are exceptionally full and complete, and no source of information is neglected from which 
trustwort hy light can be obtained on that most important of all questions to the Farmer— | 


WHEN TO BUY AND WHEN TO SELL. 


Tus Country Gentumman combines, with the above leading features, Minor Departments of 


a practical character, such as the Dairy, the Poultry-Yard, the Apiary, the Greenhouse, and so on, | 
and weekly presents recipes for the Housewife, and an interesting variety of Fireside Reading. | 
It contains a well edited Review of Current Events, which shows what is going on outside the world 
of agriculture. and its advertising pages furnish a directory of all the principal agricultural and hor- 
ticultural establishments of the country. Samprie Copies , ree on application. 


o 
Address LUTHER TUCKER & SON, Publishers, ALBANY, N. Y. 
Lutuex H. Tucker.) [Girsert M. Tucker. 








BO°K-BinDING «ONE iN 
STYLES 
AT LOWEST FIGURES, 
Executed at short natice. 














Le “CHR ONI Diseases Cured. New paths 
ypartes out ~ B that plainest of all 

books, “ Piain e Talk and Medical Common 
Sense,” means} tho Pages, 200 Wiustrations by Dr. E. 





‘Abe * | B. FOOTE. of 120 Lexington a EF tas asers 
ew ral et SONS: i4 te. Street, N. Y. | Of this book are at liberty to consult ite author in 
f. rson = b en free. Price by A ad the 
‘OW 10 CURE Muscular and Nervous Weak- or $1.50 tor the r Edition, 
ness of Women one the local affections con- | which contains all the same matter an pltqsretion 
nected therewith. me Ay bo. H. TAYLOR, M.D. Conve! Agents Wanted. MU RAY 
@irections. 318 . $1, Woop & 0O., 17 EB. 58th St. | BILL SP PUBLISHING CO" 29 Rast 2th &t., N. 2 
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SE ERLE 





IT 3 AYS TO eae FOR THE 
Western Agriculturist, 


AND GET OUR 


Dollar Seed Premium Free. 
WITH EACH SUBSCRIPTION FOR 
1878, at $1.10, 


we will send One Dollar’s worth of CHOICE, NEw, 
AND RELIABLE SEED, either Vegetable or Flower 
Seed, or half of each, postpaid. 


IT PAYS to Read The Agriculturist. 


The Oldest, Cheavest, and Best Family Journal in 
the West. Devoted to the financial interests of 
Western Farmers. How to makethe Farm Pay. Is 
Ten Years Old. Handsomely Illustrated and em- 
braces all the departments of the Farm and House- 
hold. 

A CHEAP PAPER FOR THE MASSES. 

ONLY $1.10 A YEAR, 


with Dollar Seed Premium, all postpaid. 
AGENTS WANTED 


in every neighborhood. Liberal Cash Commissions 
and Valuable Premiums. 

Specimen Copies, Ten Cents, to be applied on sub- 
scription. No sample copies sent free. Address 


T. BUTTERWORTH, Publisher, 


QUINCY, ILL. 





THIRTY-SEVENTH YEAR. 


PRAIRIE FARMER 


FOR 1878 


The Leading American Agricultural 
and Household Weekly. 


FOR TOWN AND COUNTRY, 
FOR OLD AND YOUNG. 


(Established 1841.) 


Recognized authority throughout the Dnited States 
and Canadas upon matters of 


General Agriculture, 
Horticulture, 
Floriculture, 
Stock-Raising, 
Poultry, Bees, etc., 


to which are added departments of General News, 
Record of the Season, Youth’s Miscellany, Hvusehold, 
Literature, Markets, etc. 

The attention of our readers, the ladies especially, 
is called to our department of the “ Household. 
The exclusive services of a we'l-known and capable 

writer bave been secured andthe department will 
be a prominent feature of the paper. 


PUBLISHED BY 


The Prairie Farmer Company, 


at Chicago, Il!.,in handsome quarto form of eight 
large pages of six columns each. Terms £2 per year, 
in advance, including the balance of 1877 free to new 
subscribers for 1878 from time subscription is re- 
ceived. 

Specimen copy free to any address. Liberal Cash 
Commission allowed to Agents, who sre wanted 
everywh¢ re to organize Clubs, and to whom canvass- 
ing outfit will be furnished free, on application to 


PRAIRIE FARMER CO., 
Chicago, Ill. 


ASK YOUR NEWSDEALER 


OR POSTMASTER 





cA DER 


Best Illustrated Story Paper. 


Continued Stories, Short Stories, and 
Matters of Interest to every One. 


A Large 48-Column Paper. 


ONLY $1.50 A YEAR, 


Sample Copies Free. Address 


THE LEDGER, Chicago, Ill. 


THE NORRISTOWN HERALD. 


Original Hamor, Stories, Personal Goxsip, 
Peetrys, Fashions, News, Etc. 

THE WORRISTOWN HERALD (for general circu. 
lation) for 1878 will appear on the first of the New 
Year, aagoomety printed on good’paper from new 
and beautiful trp 

its eight pages “ot forty columns will consist of 
nearly all reading matter--Vriginal Homor. Stories, 
Sketches, Personal Gossip, Fashion Matters, Eai- 
terials, News, etc.—a A 4 pleass everybody. 


loopy. one year, postage ‘Tree... 
4 copies, 

& coutes, - e 
16 cop o 





18 Ov 
Sinale. Renton dcents. A copy gratis to the getter- 


up of « club of sixteen 

ayments invariably in advance. Sabscribers can 
commence from ae ate. Specimen copies sent on 
saree? of three cents or vostal «tamp. 

THE NORKISTOWN HERALD may be obtained at 








LOCAL NEWSPAPERS 


14 in the Western States 
KELLOGE’S LISTS 


HAVE THE FOLLOWING 


Decided Advantages: 


1 High Average Circulation. 
2. Half the Papers are at County Seats. 
5 Over half are the Only Papers io the Towns. 
4. Advertisements S: ad Prominently. 
5. Are Free from Err 
6. Are Tastefully displayed. 
7. Certainty of Proper Execution 
8. Any Number of Lines Inserted Pro Rata. 
9. Any Number of Insertions Given. 
10. Alternate Weeks or Months, if Desired. 
11. Immediate Insertion Giv 
12. Objectionable ‘Advertisements Excluded. 
13. Papers all Weekly, except as othe — stated. 
14. Only ONE Cut Required ror Any Ord 
15. Orders Executed for SEPARATE STATES. 
16. Saving in Correspondence. 
17. Saving in Trouble and Risk. 
18. Immense Saving in Money. 





Catalogues giving names of Papers and Map show- 
= their location mailed on application. 
‘or particulars address 
A. N. KELLOGG, 
77 and 79 Jackson St., Chicago, Ill. 





If You Want to Know 


ALL ABOUT JOWA AND THE WEST, 


SUBSORIBE FOR THE 


IOWA STATE REGISTER, 


News, Politics, Miscellany, Agriculture, and 
everything else included in the make-up of a 
FIRST-CLASS FAMILY PAPER. 


Weekly, $2.00 ; Daily, $10.00 per Annum. 


THE REGISTER is the OFFICIAL PAPER of the 
CITY, COUNTY, and STATE; REPUBLICAN IN POLI- 
TICS; the Jar, “ue newspaper ‘west of New York, being 
a mammoth forty-column sheet. 31x50 inches. 

t#” Specimen Copies sent Free to any Address. 


ADVERTISERS 


will find THE aa the best medium for adver- 
tising in the West. It has a circulation in every 
o— in lowa and in nearly every town, and a gen- 
eral circu‘ation in all the adjoining states. 





WHOLESALE MERCHANTS, MANUFACTURERS, AG- 
RICULTURAL IMPLEMENT MAKERS, BOOK PUBLISH- 
ERS, ACADEMIES, COLLEGES, and others, or parties 
desiring to buy or sell lands, are invited to send for 
advertising rates, which will be furnished promptly on 


application to 
CLARKSON BROS., 


Des Moines, Iowa. 


COMSTOCK SILVER MINES, 


THE EVENING CHRONICLE, 


PUBLISHED IN VIRGINIA CITY, NEV., 
contains Daily Reports from all the principal Mines 
Subscription, 8S per Year. 


THE WEEKLY CHRONICLE, 


$2 per Year, Postage Paid, 
contains an elaborate Weekly Review of the Mines 
Statistics of Bullion Production, etc. It is a value 
able guide to investors and a safeguard against 
swindling operators in “ wild-cat”’ mines. 


D. E. McCARTHY, Pablisher, 
VIRGINIA CITY, NEV. 


THE NEW YORK 
Commercial Advertiser, 


DAILY AND WEEKLY. 


DAILY --89 Per Year; $4.56 for Six Months; 
754 snte forene Month. 
WEEKLY--#1 Per xear; 50 Cents for Six 
onths. 
AN EXTRA COPY FOR EVERY CLUB OF TEN. 
A COPY OF THE DAILY FOR CLUB OF THIRTY. 
THE WEEKLY COMMERCIAL ADVERTISER 
has special f acures, sucn as the Agricultural and 
Scientific Departments. Weekly Markets, Finance, 
Produce and Live stock, and will contain ina se- 
lected and cond, nsed form all the News, -—y-* 
Editorials. and prominent features of the Dai 
Commercial Advertiver. 8 nd for specimen copies. 
Posters and Special Te a to Agen 
Address an J. HASTINGS. 
146 Fatton’s Geese. New ‘York City. 


L. 
9@ iwuwsTRATED Home *° 

MAGAZINE. xlvi, 

Devoted to the Good, the True, and the Beautiful in 

Home and Social Life. Two Serial Stories will be 

commenced in January » umber. One by that charm- 
ing writer. Virginia F. Townsend, enttied 

THE WORD OF A WOMAN, 
and How She Kept It. And the othera tender Love 
Story by T. S. Arthur, entitied 

“HIS DEAR LITTLE WIFE.” 

Butterick’s newest Posters for Ladies’ and Chil- 











“ARTHUR ‘< SON, PHILADELPHIA. 


$ N @REENBACKS. 

f, 500" Fifteenth Annual Gift 
Distribution 

to the Subscribers of the 

Detroit Commercial Advertiser, 


February 20th. 1878. 


Subscription, $3 per year. Send for circular and 
sample rh eg “Agents wanted. 








the veriodical depots gy the country. 
Pubiished every Oe wi 
MORGAN R ILLS, Norristown, Pa 





EVANSVILLE JOURNAL, 


(DAILY AND WEEKLY), 
a AT EVANSVILLE. IND. 





1823. SEND FOR 1887 
NEW YORK OBSERVER. 


The Best Religion and Secular cea’ Newspaper. 
a Year, postpa 


"Rebitehed 1823. 
37 PARK ROW, NEW YORK. .2t 
SAMPLE COPIES FREE. 
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Young and Old, 


THE CAPTIVE KNIGHT. 


BY WILLIAM NORRIS BURR. 





A KNiGurT in the Valley of Yuccas 
Went out for a walk one day, 

His mind filled with thoughts of a maiden 
Who under a soap-weed lay. 

Great sunflowers smiled above him 
And poppies a countless throng, 

While the grasshoppers danced to the music 


Of the cricket’s cheery song. e 


A lady-bug, dressed in her richest, 
Fell fainting at sight of the Knight, 
And a dozen small bugs ran homeward, 
Showing evident symptoms of fright. 
But flowers, bugs, grasshoppers, crickets 
Held no charms for the Knight that day, 
For his thoughts were all of a aiden 
Who under a soap-weed lay. 


Not an hour before she had promised 
Her hand to the Knight who would bring 
To the Valley of Yuccas the gad-fly 
With the most transparent wing. 
With a flash of armor and weapons 
The brave knights rode away, 
For all loved the winsome maiden 
Who under a soap-weed lay. 


But this one poor Knight had trembled 
When the maiden bade them bring 

To the Valley of Yuccas the gad-fly 
With the most transparent wing ; 

For his weapons were dull and rusted, 
And his heart was faint that day, 

And he wished he’d ne’er seen the maiden 
Who under a soap-weed lay. 


But he could not now forget her, 
Though love was the smaller part 

Of the feeling that existed 
Iu this foolish young Knight’s heart. 

’Twas Sloth that reigned supremely, 
Aud prevented him that day 

From winning the hand of the maiden 
Who under a soap-weed lay. 


Alas! for the foolish creature ! 
Oh ! that he had tried to bring 
To the Valley of Yuccas the gad-fly 
With the most transparent wing. 
Oh! that he had mounted his charger 
And gone with the knights that day 
Who were trying to win the maiden 
Who under a soap-weed lay. 


Through the beautiful Valley of Yuccas 
Strode a genie, taller far 

Than the tallest stalk of the yucca 
Or the highest sunflower-star. 

And he picked up the Kuight in a twinkling, 
And carried bim far away 

From the beautiful, winsome maiden 
Who under a soap-weed lay. 


And now in a great glass prison, 
In the genie’s own abode, 
Lies the hapless Knight, Sir Sealy 
Batrachianate Horned Toad. 
And he bitterly mourns the folly 
Uf not tryiug to win that day 
The hand of the lovely maiden 
Who under a soap-weed lay. 
COLORADO SPRINGS, COL. 
a ———____ 


OUR FATHER. 


BY GEORGE KLINGLE. 





‘Ir is cold, Sister!” fretted a little voice. 

‘* Yes,” whispered Violetto, with a quiver 
on her lip. ‘‘ Yes; but not so cold as it 
might be, Tinsie, dear, and we must be 
thinking about the giving thanks.” 

‘*But it is cold, Sister, and the wind— 
Listen how it beats outside.” 

“‘The great walls of the church keep it 
from beating on us, and, if we try to think 
about the thanks we are to give, may be we 
will part forget the cold.” 

‘*Shall we begin now, Sister? I don’t 
believe I quite know how to begin.” 

‘First, you know, we must try to re- 
member all that God has done for us,” 
whispered Violetto, very low, while the 
grand people, in their wonderfully grand 
clothes, were gathering inthe solemn aisles 
of the great church. 

“Te” 

““Then we must thank Him from our 
heart,” and Violetto drew her arm closer 
around the tiny, shivering creature and 
whispered lower still. ‘‘He is, you know, 
our Father.” 

“Tell us a thing or two you are going 
to thank for,” queried an interrupting 
listener. 

Violetto looked in astonishment; but soon 
saw, close to her elbow, an unexpected 
neighber, who had slipped in unawares, 





‘*Tell me what you afe going to thank 
for,” urged the intruder. } 

‘‘Many things,” replied Violetto, with 
her eyes bent bashfully on her cotton frock, 
as she held Tinsie closer than before. 

‘‘Don’t beat around the bush. I know 
what you are here for. Tellitout. Ihave 
a notion to hear.” 

“Pd rather not now.” 

“Dear! when would you tell? Church 
has not begun. You have not got anything, 
I guess.” 

“IT have got Tinsie, and Tinsie has got 
me, and we both have mother, if she is sick 
and cannot work.” i 

‘Well, what next.” 

‘* Mother can sit up a little bit now in the 
days, and Tinsie and I have shoes.” Violetto 
glanced up bashfully. 

‘* Well, I never! Go on.” 

“And the flour-bin’s got a lot in it, along 
with a little meal, because Dugald at the 
mill was kind. And Tinsie and I are well, 
and can go about and get sticks and things 
to burn; and we are not lame, like some, 
nor—” . 

“Dear me, what a mercy! But any 
more?” 

«* And we have got a place to live in, and 
-and water that never freezes; and we 

have clothes,” glancing involuntarily at 
Tinsie’s faded dress. 

‘Clothes? Oh! yes, of course. Anything 
more?” 

‘* We have our Father and Jesus—” 

“Well, ll give up!” 

Violetto looked confused and could not 
tell what mistake she had made. 

‘* Anything else?” inquired the persever- 
ing whisperer. 

“Oh! yes,” replied Violetto. ‘But the 
prayers will soon begin.” 

‘You will be thanking all day, I guess?” 

‘*No,” answered Violetto, ‘‘ not all; only 
apart. Tinsie would get tired.” And she 
put a stray lock of Tinsie’s pretty hair back 
under the little sunbonnet, and lovingly 
laid her hand on the little cold cheek. 

“Dear me! Did you everthink of thank- 
ing because you had an eye on each side of 
your face and a nose in the middle?” 

“No, not justthat; but itis something to 
thank for that God has made us every way 
straight and well and right.” 

‘*Bless me! Here are creatures starving 
and freezing bowed down with a sense of 
their mercies; while here am I—” This was 
said in an audible whisper; but she checked 
herself suddenly. ‘‘Do you think the 
mercies you have will keep you alive this 
winter?’’ she asked, in the next breath. 
‘* You are in poor plight te give thanks.” 

Violetto wished the service would begin, 
and edged off from her inquisitive neighbor, 
whiie her lips quivered and tears trembled 
on her lashes. 

But the inquirer moved along also. 

‘* Say, little saint, what will you do when 
the winter quite comes. Will you live on 
imaginary mercies?” 

‘*Don’t,” faltered Violetto. 
right or kind.” 

‘‘Answer my question, little saint.” 
Meg’s inquiring, half good-natured face 
looked provokingly in hers. 

“I do not know,” she said, at length. 
‘* We will have to trust. If we give thanks 
to Him for what we have, He will not for- 
get when we need more. He is our Father.” 

The organ pealed out Thanksgiving 
music and the people bent in prayer, and 
Tinsie folded her little shivering hands 
over her heart, as she tried to think and 
pray. Even Meg remembered—what she had 
never remembered before—that she had 
some things to be thankful for, some 
mercies to count up. 

‘“Where do you live?” inquired a lady 
from the next pew,of Violetto, when the 
service was over. ‘‘ Will you show me 
where?” 

And Violetto led the way. 

““It was only Lady Lindsley,” said Meg, 
some days after, as she sat talking to 
Violetto. 

‘* Yes; but He remembered about us and 
sent her tous. We needed many things.” 

«It is a queer notion.” 

**No; oh! no. Mothersays God uses men 
and women as 80 many hands to do his 
work. He would hardly come himself. He 
sent somebody to care for us, He is always 
sending mercies.” 


“We were cold,” said Tinsie, twining 


“Tt is not 


her arms around Violetto’s neck—‘‘we 
were cold when we were giving thanks; 
and He sent somebody right away to help 
us, because He is our Father.” 

And Meg, as she talked, felt the great 
far-away Heaven draw near, and the great 
far-away God becoming dearer; and,though 
the Thanksgiving Day was past, felt her 
heart overflowing with gratitude to Him 
who had not only sent a helper to the suffer. 
ing little ones, but whose mercies to her 
called for many, many thanks. 

SUMMIT, NEW JERSEY. 





PLUM’S THANKSGIVING IN THE 
VOGELSBERG. 


BY E. G. CARTER, 








Sucn a tearful little girl! Scratch, 
scratch, spatter, spatter went her pen over 
the nice looking paper before her. Splash, 
splash went, now and then, a tear-drop 
from ander the drooping lashes and over 
the freckled cheeks, plump down on the 
huddled big and little letters slanting along 
the page. 

‘““Yours a-f-e x-sh- (no!) ¢sh-u n-et-ly,” 
spelt the little girl, giving a triumphantly 
long tail to the ‘‘y,” with a little curl at 
the end of it, made accidentally out of a 
very shaky sob. 

‘*It’s done, I’m thankful to say!” sighed 
red-faced Plum, resting her chin in her 
hands and her elbows on the table while 
she ruefully looked over the contents of 
that note, which had taken her one hour 
by the clock on the wall to indite. 

This is the note: 


Deve cusine fann 
i reseived your bewtefuy 
pote last week. i was very much oblidged for 
invitation to thanegiving but mamma sais i 
must decline becaws we shall not be at home 
by the 30 day of november. i am very sorrey. 
isbould have liked to cooke the little plum 
puding on the luvly little dolly’s stove and 
allso to help make the dollies makarons and 
tartes, i allmost wish you had nott told me all 
the good times we should have had thaksgiving 
day, i have ecryde about it riting this lettur, 
mamma sais we are going into the Vogelsberg 
where we shall see the pezzunts kepe Kirmes 
witch is a sort of thaksgiving time it coms 
after the harvist is gathurd but it coms 
in oktoebur, witch is nott like 30 day a bit, 
but the wintur begins early up in the Vogels- 
berg ido nott care any thing about thare old 
Kirmes. pleas Giva kiss to derest granmamma 
and ask her to havea greet mince turnover 
baked and to save [t for me, 2 you may sai & 
6 Kranbury tartes, save some thaksgiving 
makarons for my new german dol she is a xqzit 
dol. i am sorrey the moths et off 1 side of 
florets yellow crimps this sumer i wish i had 
soed up ber head in camfur bag befour we 
sayled i wish it had been that horid ann jane’s 
curls insted of my pritty florets. nothing will 
ever hapun to that dredfull ann janei should 
spose ant hebsy went to buy dols with her ise 
shut, she byse such looking things. do nott 
tell her so 
with a great dele of love to everybuddy 
afextshunetly 
plum. 


This letter was corrected and made fit to 
send to Boston, Mass., U.S. A. Little Plum 
worked away another tearful hour at the 
tedious proprieties of the corrected copy 
and then one bright Octeber morning the 
letter was speeding westward toward 
‘‘cusine faun”; and, dimpled and radiant, 
Plum, in traveling hat and feather, was on 
the road from Cassel to the Vogelsberg, 
just in season for the festive Kirmes. 

In the little village inn of Willings- 
hausen Plum writes another letter. Not 
a tear-drop courses over this one. I give 
the letter as it looked after Mamma’s sharp 
eyes and pen had been busy with Miss 
Plum’s unhappy spelling and punctuation. 


Dearest Cousin Fanny: 

The Kirmes was lovely. I wish you could 
have seen us driving up the main street of 
Willingshausen, among the cows and the carts 
and the peasant men, Women, and children, 
who were all dressed in their best. Such 
funny houses! Such funpy wooden frames to 
them, all cross-bars and filled in with mud and 
stones; and then such tall, pointed roofs. 
There were no back doors to some of the 
houses. The pigs and the chickens, the cows 
and the people all walked in and out the same 
door. And there were no front yards; it was 
all street. 

Well, Cousin Fanny, we drove right up to 
the village inn. It looked so gay, all planted 
reund with evergreens, which were hung all 





over with ribbons and flags, The Kirmes had 


begun. There was a procession of young men 
and girls going through the street, with music 
and banvers. They serenaded the minister 
and the schoolmaster and the rest of the wise 
people; and then they came back to the inn, to 
dance. 
You never saw arything so queer as the 
girls’ clothes. They wore twelve pretty petti- 
coats. I counted them, and each one was 
shorter than the other. The longest came 
down to the knees and had a broad white em- 
broidered edge. The other eleven were all 
sorts of colors and had all sorts of work on 
them. The waist was tight, embroidered with 
gold, and beads and silk were worked all over 
the front. I shall make Florette a Vogelsberg 
dress just as soor as I get home. They do 
their hair very peculiarly in Willingshausen. 
They tie it up in a bunch on the top of the 
head, and then they wind braids round it and 
pin them on with wooden pins. Above all 
this the big girls wear a red cap. 
The men and boys in the procession wore 
long blue coats, all buttoned down before. 
Some had great silver coins for buttons. 
Then their waistcoats were red as cardinal 
flowers, and the buttons were big brass ones. 
Their hair looked like girls’ hair. It was most- 
ly yellow and curly and was all down round 
their shoulders. Their hats had ever so broad 
a brim, tied up before and behind with a cord. 
These were their best ones. Their everyday 
ones were velvet caps, trimmed with fur and 
braid. The little people dressed just like the 
large ones, only the girls had their hair hang- 
ing down in braids. ; 

After these funny persons had danced 
awhile, they wished us and the rest of the 
strangers to dance, and we danced. I danced 
with a little French boy, and we all put in some 
movey for the Kirmes. I must tell you about 
a little girl I got acquainted with. She lives in 
a house where it says over the door: ‘‘ We 
trusted in God, and built this house in 1832.” 
All over the door-posts good things like this 
are written. Getchen took me up the steps. 
Her house has steps. The pigs go inat the 
down-stairs door. Her grandmamma was 
making potato pancakes. She gave me one. 
I counted four spinning-wheels in the room. 
They all spin, Gretchin and all. Gretchen 
spun some flax forme. She sang as she spun. 
Then the grandmamma sat down to spin. She 
sang, too. I laughed right out then. I was 
ashamed that I should laugh, so I pretended a 
fly flew into my throat. [ was sorry afterward 
that I pretended. Gretchen showed me her 
sister Mina’s coral necklace. It is a beauty. 
Grandmamma said the house was bought 
with money earned in America, Great-grand- 
father Pfeiffer earned it in the Revolutionary 
War. He was a Hessian. Vogelsberg is in 
Hesse. The Hessians have earned a good deal 
of money fighting; but they do a great mauy 
good things besides to earn it. Lbave uot be- 
gun totell you all about the Kermes. Wait 
till [come home. I hope you will have a very 
happy Thanksgiving. Kiss everybody for me. 
Don’t let anything else happen to poor 
Florette. Be sure the wicked old cat don’t 
paw at her. 

Your very loviog cousin, 
PLUM. 


This letter from Plum was read at her 
grandmamma’s table, in Bostop, Mass., 
U. 8. A., on Thanksgiving Day. . 





A DAINTY DISH WITH A DESSERT. 





BY MRS. EMMA B. DAY. 





ONCE upon atime a city youvglady was 
in the country, and she wrote home about 
turkeys, something like this: 

‘*A dreadful boy here showed me the 
horrid creatures with their feathers on. I 
only like them ia their natural state—roasted 
and on a dish.” 

This was the way Carrie »nd Nat liked 
chickens. Chickens stewed, fried, or 
roasted; chicken soup, or chicken hash; 
chicken in any form was good; but young 
spring chickens broiled made them utterly 
insatiable. Tis was the real “‘ dainty dish 
to set before a king,” to their notion. 
Once seated before this dish, so delicious, 
so enticing, they could never decline while 
a morsel was left onthe platter. Of course, 
they overate always, and were sick, in 
consequence, more than once. But this 
failed to break the charm. Assoon as they 
could eat at all, like little Maggie, the ten- 
year-old, ‘‘ they were ready for more chick- 
ing.” 

Would you believe there are grown up 
folks who are most as bad as these children? 
It isn’t only chicken with them; but lots of 
fine dishes besides. There are long names, 
French and English, for these people— 
epicures, gourmands, bon vivants; but they 





‘all mean pretty much the same things— 
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greedy and gluttoneus, allowing their 
appetites to control them. 

The children had a good mother, and she 
decided to prevent this trouble for them 
in time. They were cured. Shall 1 tell 
you how? 

Their Uncle Fred, who lived with them, 
was once very sick fora longtime. When 
he was better, friends sent all sorts of 
dainties and delicacies to tempt him to eat. 
There were jellies, custards, ices, and 
fruits in abundance. Of these Carrie and 
Nat contrived always to get more than a 
fair share. Soon he needed hearty food, 
and the cook made wonderful chicken 
broth. Uncle Fred sipped and tasted only, 
while the children disposed of this nectar 
and ambrosia, in bulk 

At last the invalid came to the dining- 
room, and there was a special dish for bim. 
A tiny spring chicken, the first of the sea- 
son. The children came in from school 
after dinner had begun. They took their 
places and in an instant had spied the rare 
treat. The mother knew that trouble was 
ahead. The dinner was plenty and good. The 
chicken was barely sufficient for one. 
Carrie and Nat were fairly devouring it 
with their hungry eyes. She looked at 
them warningly. They telegraphed her 
with their eyes: ‘‘We want a piece.” 
She replied, in the same way: “‘It is only 
for Uncle Fred.” Not a word was spoken; 
but, unfortunately, Uncle Fred understood 
this kind of telegraphy. Said he, sudden- 
ly, in a brisk voice: ‘‘ Why, here is a 
cbicken! Is it for me? I can’t possibly 
eat it all.” 

[ should think not, with those famished- 
looking children staring straight at the 
small morsel. 

“Carrie and Nattie, pass your plates to 
me, quickly.” 

They telegraphed again to the mother: 
‘‘May we?” This time she spake; but her 
tone was a little strange, as she said: ‘‘ Take 
it, if you wish to.” They took it. Dinner 
passed off and they went out to play. 

Later in the day their mother called 
from her window. They went at once, 
though Nat afterward said he “felt 
queer.” 

Said she: ‘‘Sit down, children. I want 
to have a talk with you. Nat, did I hear 
you just now say: Fair play, Carrie! Fair 
play?” 

‘“*Yes, ma’am.” 

** Well, I like fair play, too. You both 
know that Uncle Fred has been very, very 
sick. He has had burning fevers and cold 
chills, dreadful pains and sore throat, and 
has taken any quantity of vile-tasting med- 
icine, I don’t think either of you ever 
staid with him one day in his tiresome 
sick-room. Did you?” 

‘*No, ma’am,” was the answer in duet. 

** You never ree any of his pain?” 

‘No, ,m8’am,” again. 


«Y ote did not take one drop of his med- 
icines?’ 


‘*No, ma’am,” faint-heartedly. 

‘‘Now, after that, do you call it fair 
play to want part of all the nice things he 
has when he is getting well?” 

‘*No, ma’am,” again, dolefully. 

** And, worst of all, did you call it fair 
play when you ate more than half of his 
chicken to day, which he needed and you 
did not in the least?” 

There was no answer to this last home- 
thrust. The culprits seemed to be com” 
pletely wound up. 

Said the mother, quietly : ‘‘ lintend tomake 
it fair play. You have shared his dainties; 
now you must share his doses, and I think 
then you will remember the lesson.” She 
took from the table a bottle, which looked 
odiously familiar, and filled a dessert- 
spoon, saying: ‘‘ Carrie, come here.” 

‘* Please, Mamma,” said Nat, in a quiver- 
ing voice, ‘‘let me take it first. It makes 
me so sick to see Carrie take it.” 

‘*No, my son. I noticed your plate was 
passed first for chicken, and here we will 
try to be, at Jeast, polite. Girls first. 
Open your mouth, Carrie.” 

It was over in a twinkling, and the 
plucky little girl was swallowing fast, both 
the tears and the dose. 

‘‘Now, Nat.” With such an example, 
what could hedo? Hestepped up bravely, 
and gulped down the nauseous compound, 

‘‘May Nattie have a piece of lemon, to 
take the taste away?” said Carrie, 
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* No, my dear. I want you both to re- 
member this.” 

They did and do. For this is a true 
story, every word of it. As they went 
down stairs, Carrie, like a little woman, 
made one more effort to help her brother. 
Said she: ‘‘I guess it will do us good, Nat- 
tie. Maybe we are billerous. That's what 
Mamma gives it for sometimes.” 

The next day, at table, Uncle Fred offered 
Nat some dainty morsel. 

**No, I thank you,” was the prompt re- 
ply. ‘‘ Not another dose for me.” 

Uncle Fred looked puzzled, till after 
dinner he had a talk with the mother, and 
his face was awful sorry when it was over. 
That night he gave Carrie a paper of French 
candy; but she only laughed and run away, 
calling back: ‘‘ No, indeed! No coals of 
fire for me.”” What could she mean? 

All this happened long ago; but I defy 
any one even now to tempt Carrie or Nat 
to share any dainty prepared for sick peo- 
ple, especially ‘‘ chicking.” They say “all 
such things have a flavor of c—ro—l.”” I 
don’t like to print such unpalatable words. 

ST. LovIS, Mo. 








OnE of our young men, when he married, 
didn’t want to patronize the baker. He said 
bread tasted ever s0 much better made by her 
dear hands. This delighted her. But when 
she wanted a scuttle of coal, and he suggested 
that she get it, as the fire would feel so much 
better if the coal was brought by her dear 


hands, she was disgusted. Women are so 
changeable. 


Lcsteiandenl saattieenl 








LADIES! 
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Sizes: 8, 8%, 9, 9%, 10, 10%, 11, 11% inches. 
No. 1. Price, per pair, with Biuea Koot-Piate, #5 00 
No. 2, ull Nickel Plated..... 6 $3 
No.3. “ Po Fine Poltsned & Plated, 70 


PECK & SN AS CL eee or N.Y. 
SKATE 


No. L Price, per pair, with Bined Fons. Plate, 83 60 
No ull Nickel Plated..... 4 
No.3. * “ Full Polished & Plated. 5 00 

The above Skates are all warranted of the first 
quality, the No.1 being the same material as No. 3, 
excepting in point of finish. To our country cus- 
tomers we will forward sample pairs by Bane vr 


charges prepaid, on receipt of price. A plete 
catatogue ot ——— Skates and Novelties cont on 
application. Addres 
ECK & “SNY DFR, Manufacturers, 
P.-O. Box 4958, 124 Nassau St., New York. 


"G25 KOOT-POWER 
ACHINERY. 
Bake machines with 





which Builders. Cabinet- 
M kers, Wagon-Makers, and 
Jobbers in miscellaneous 
oa work can compete as to QUALITY 
y AND PRICE with steam-[ower 
: manufacturing. Amateur’s sup- 
N plies, saw-blades. MACHINES 
" SENT ON TRIAL, Say where you 
read this and send for catalogue 
and prices. W. F. & JOHN BARNES, 
Rockford, Winnebago C»>., Il. 


T. M. WHIDDEN & C0., 


FORMERLY MENDUM, WHIDDEN & CO.), 
MANUFACTURERS, 


offer an extensive stock of 


FURNITURE, 


MADE IN THE BEST MANNER. 











NEW STYLES, REASONABLE PRICES... 


T. M. WHIDDEN & CO. 


Haymarket Square and Washington 
Street, Boston. 


BRAUNSDORF & METZ, 


168 WEST 34th ST. and 433 and 
435 SEVENTH AVENUE, 





have now one of the largest and most select stocks 
of first-class 


CABINET FURNITURE 


ready forexaminstion, which they offer at greatly 
reduced prices. Special care is given to the man- 
facturing of Furniture, Mantel] ang Pier Gl see, 
raperies, etc., ne mncigns which will be furn 
without extra charg 





oie Urine a mies FEATHERS, BED. 


, Of all ar een at 
LBs, 363 Conal St X.Y, 2 








Gas Fixtures, 


in Gilt, Bronze, Dec- 
orative, Porcelain, 


AND TO 


Special Designs. 
Fine Clocks, 


in Bronze and Marble, and Ornament- 
al Bronzes. 
Architectural Church Fixtures, 
U ht ee aif VARIETY AND EXCEL- 


AND ORNAMENTAL METAL 
WORK OF ARTISTIC DESIGNS, 


AND AT LOW PRICES. 
ORDERS, BY CORRESPONDENCE OR OTHER- 
WISE, RESPECTFULLY SOLICITED, 10 WHICH 
MOST CAREFUL ATTENTION WILL BE GIVEN. 


MITCHELL, VANCE & €0., 


836 and 888 BROADWAY, 
aud 13th STREET, near Union Square, 
New Vork. 


MANUFAC TORY 24th ds s 
iA racte! ry and 25th Sts. and 


Grand ChristmasE xhibiton, 


We take pleasure in 
annouocing Ne our cus- 
tomers and the public 
that we have now 
opened the 

LARGEST AND 
FINEST EXHIBITION 

OF 


FANCY GOODS, 





TOYS, AND 


NOVELTIES 


ever before seen in our 
establishments, and re- 
specttully invite them 
to give us an early call. 


F. A.O. Sehwarz, 


765 Broadway, 
between Sth and 9th sts. 


BRANCH: 
No. 1159 Broadway, 
Corner 2ith St., 
We York. 


—The VERY 
LATEST NOVELTIES 


or this pepeen ure now 
displayed 


Great Reduction in Prices, 
GARDNER & CO. 


TOOK THE FIRST 
AND ONLY PRIZE 






KOR 
PERFORATED 
—<f SEATS and CHAIRS 
q AT THE 
CENTENNIAL 


= ~'s =——S EXPOSITION, 
As AT ALL mee THEY HAVE EX- 

Special attention is cailed to our goods for 
Presents. Our Children’s Chairs and Toy Chairs are 
unequaled for beauty, cheapness, and serviceable- 


ness. Parties out of town can order from our illus- 
trated catalogue. Sent free. 


CARDNER & CoO., 


MANUFACTURERS AND PATENTEES, 
376 PEARL STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


T. Gc. SELLEW, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


DESKS, 
OFFICE AND LIBRARY FURNITURE, 


No. 111 FULTON SsT., 


NEW YORK. 
FANCY DESKS FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 
FINE ROLL AND CYLINDER DESKS, 


GR A AM, MIRRORS, 


PICTURES, 
FRAMES, Etc. 








82 BOWERY. 


BRANCH: . 
407 Sixth Ave., 1 Door Seuth of 25th Street, 
Went Side. 
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C. F. A. Hinrichs, 


29—33 Park Place, 
New York, 
begs to inform his customers, friends, and the pub- 
lic in general that his stock of novelties, ge nerally 
*very complete, bas been greatly increased of late, 
It principally consists of real and artistic Bronzes, 
Busts, Statuettes of Marble and Bronze, Mant: ai 
Clocks, Antique Brass, Majolica, Gien. Dresden, 
Parian, Bisque, and Porcelain Ware, Music Roxes, 
Porcelain and Glass Table Ware, plain and decor- 
ated, also elegantly decorated Bohemian and French 
Glass Ware and Antique Giass Ware. The assort- 
ment of Toys is now rich and abundant. Games and 
Implements for in and out-door scorts and other 
fancy gods, too numerous to wention, suitable for 
Holiday and Wedding Presents, and are offered at 
moderate prices to suit the times. Chure hesand Sun- 
mettone se shoot F ‘airs supp'ied at moderate rates. 


$199: Pianos.--10-stop Organs. $75 


WHY PAY #500 


for a Piano or $300 for an Orvan, when you can have 
one of these (guaranteed as good as the best) sent on 
trial FREE by the 


Marchal & Smith Piano and Organ Co., 


47 University Place, New York? 


JAMES V, SCHENCK, 


183 Canal St., N. Yes 


MANUFACTURER OF THE CELEBRATED 


CRESCENT SPRING BED, 


WHICH OBTAINED THE 


HICHEST AWARD 


AT THE 
CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION, 
ALSO MANUFACTURER OF 
ALL OTHER STYLES OF 


Spring Beds and Bedding, 


PRICES TO SUIT THE TIMES 


FURNACES, HEATERS, 


RA N Cc ES. 
SANFORD’S NEW CHALLENGE 


CENTENNIAL HOT-AIR FURNACES. Econom- 
ical and powerful. Brick-Set and Portable. 


FIRESIDE JEWEL foe bien 


HEATER. Splendid 
in appearance and a great heater. 


STAG’S-HEAD RANGE. Senet? 


orramental und unsurpassed asa baker. Has heat- 
ing attachment to warm upper rooms. 


THE « PREMIER” £RENCH,F EAT 


first-class, popular One-Oven eo for French 
Flats. Brick, with or without hot-closet. 


The above and a great variety of Ranges and 
Stoves manufactured by the 


NATIONAL STOVE WORKS, 


239 and 241 Water Street, New York. 


Gold's Heater MP cCompany, 


114 Leonard St., N.Y. 
. SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


E. E. GOLD’S 
Patent Wrought lron Heaters, 


the “HEALTH” and “ TUBULAR.’ 

These furnaces, madeot Heavy Wrought Iron, 
firmly riveted at the scums. are gas-tight. dur able, 
and economical, and, c »»tairing several times more 
heating surface than any ordinary furnace,zive an 
abundance of mildiy-warmed air. Serd for descrip- 
tive pamphlet and referenees. Estimates made on 
= Steam Heating Apparatus of every 
variety. 


E. E. GOLD, Pres. W.H. WARNER, Treas 


AGENTS 


WANTED. 


For Particulars Address 


WilsonSewing MachineGo, 


829 Broadway, New York City; 
New Orleans, La.; Chicago, Ill.; 
or, San Francisco, Cal. 


Our New Singer Sewing Machine 


al at ig 4 FOR $12.00 NET 
LYON 8. M. CO., 40 East 12th St., New York. 


PATENTS AND TRADE-MARKS 
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pptained in the surest and che+pest aaron ae 
H. BABCOCK, 513 7th St., Washington, D.C. 





B, W. MERRIAM & C0., 


577 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


MANUFACTURERS OF AND DEALERS IN 


MIRRORS AND FINE CABINET WORK 


Of EVERY DESCRIPTION, INCLUDING 


MANTEL PIECES,_ 


DOORS, 


AND TRIMMINGS 


FRENCH AND GERWA ‘NL | OOK ING-G LASS PLATES 
ATCLOWEST: PRICES. 
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THE INDEPENDENT FOR 1878 
will have to be a VERY GOOD PAPER to satisfy the thousands of readers who have be- 


come familiar with its good qualities in the past. But we propose this year to excel the 
past, 








L 


We shall continue to print articles from the best writers and thinkers in the country. 
The departments of Religious tlews, Literature, Biblical Research, Ministerial Register, 
Sunday-school, Fine Arts, Science, Missions, Schooland College, Personalities, Markets, 
Farm and Garden, Financial, and Insurance will, as heretofore, be contributed to by 
specialists in each branch. These departments are famous because they are able and 
trustworthy. 

I 


REV. JOSEPH COOK’S LECTURES, 


in Tremont Temple, Boston, attracted great attention as printed in Toe INDEPENDENT 
last winter, and their publication will be continued. They will be faithfully reported in 
full, and will be printed after a careful revision by the author. Mr. Cook has proved 
to be a foeman worthy of the steel of the scientists, whom he has met and defeated on 
their own ground. The earnest defender of the good old Evangelical doctrines, he is 
entirely familiar with the very latest forms and phases of modern unbelief, which he 
attacks with a keen blade. His lectures are an armory of Christian defense and attack 
and will attract even wider attention this year than last. 


Til. 


THE YALE LECTURES ON PREACHING, 


which every minister and layman ought to read, are now being delivered this year by one 
of the most noted of English Congregationalists, the Rev. R: W. Dale, editor of The 
Congregationalist, of London. Mr. Dale’s lectures are heard and read with great interest 
and are each week fully reported in TH& INDEPENDENT. He is a scholar and an orator, 
and his lectures, coming from an English divine, will, doubtless, impart new suggestions 
to our pulpit teachers, especially as Mr. Dale is a man of great force and rhetorical 
power. 
IV 


SERMONS 
by eminent divines of all denominations will continue to be printed regularly through 


the year. They have been very popular during the past twelve months, and the Amer- 
ican Pulpit is now adequately represented only in THE INDEPENDENT. 


v. 
Among the contributors to THE INDEPENDENT may be mentioned: 


REBECCA HARDING DAVIS, 
J. T. TROWBRIDGE, 

CELIA THAXTER, 

Rev. HENRY C. TRUMBULL, 
JANE G. SWISSHELM, 
MARY CLEMMER, 
EDWARD ABBOTT, 

4. BRONSON ALCOTT, 

Hon, J. L. M. CURRY, D. D., 
Pres. JOHN BASCOM, 
ELISHA MULFORD, 
LOUISA BUSHNELL, 

Wm. M. F. ROUND, 

Pres. JAMES F. TUTTLE, 
ELIHU BURRITT, 

PAUL H. HAYNE, 

GEO. B. CHEEVER, D.D., 

Cc. P. CRANCH, 

EPES SARGENT, 

Chan. HOWARD CROSBY, D. D. 
“ HOWARD GLYNDON,” 
MARY N. PRESCOTT, 

F. B. SANBORN, 

HENRY JAMES, JRk., 


Pres. T. D. WOOLSEY, D. D., LL.D., 
Pres. NOAH PORTER, D.D., LL.D., 
LEONARD BACON, D.D., LL.D., 
JOS. P. THOMPSON, D. D., LL.D., 
R, 8. STORRS, D.D., LL D., 
THEODORE L. CUYLKER, D.D., 
Rev. JOSEPH COOK, 

LOUISA M. ALCOTT, 

Pres. 8. C. BARTLBEPT, D. D., LL.D., 
Prof. GEORGE P. FISHER, D. D., 
WM. LLOYD GARRISON, 

Bishop GILBERT HAVEN, 
ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, 
Bishop A. C. COXE, D. D., LL.D., 
Prof. A. P. PEABODY, D.D., LL.D., 
WILLIAM M. TAYLOR, D.D., 
LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON, 
Prof. MOSES COIT TYLER. 

Rev. WASHINGTON GLADDEN 
“GAIL HAMILTON,” 

Rev. DAVID SWING, 

STEPHEN H. TYNG, Jn., D. D., 
Rev. WM. M. BAKER, 

PHILIP SCHAFY, D. D., 

C. S. ROBINSON, D.D., Rey. 8S. W. DUFFIELD, 

T. W. HIGGINSON. SARAH 0. JEWETT, 

“BH. BL,” Mrs. LAURA SANFORD, 
Pres. W. W. PATTON, “Mrs. C. H. DALL, 

Rev. GEORGE H. HEPWORTH, HORACE E. SCUDDER, 
Rev. THOMAS K. BEECHER, JOAQUIN MILLER, 
EDWARD EVERETT HALE. Prof. C. M. MEAD, 

Rev. GEORGE F. PENTECOST, J. BOYLE O’REILLY, 

Pres. J. F. HURST, D.D., D. R. LOCKE, 

JAMES J. JARVES, MARGARET J. PRESTON. 
“SUSAN COOLIDGE,” GEORGE C. LORIMER, D. D., 
JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE, D.D., Mrs. S. M. B. PIATT, 

B. P. SHILLABER, RACHEL POMEROY 

ROSE TERRY COOKE, HIRAM RICH, 

Prof. TIMOTHY DWIGHT, D.D., ELLA FARNAM, 

Prof. JOHN TROWBRIDGE, Prof. W. G. SUMNER, 
“GRACE GREENWOOD,” ALFRED B. STREET. 

RAY PALMER, D. D., THOS. DUNN ENGLISH. 

J. HAMMOND TRUMBULL, LL.D., JAMES GRANT WILSON, 





NEAL DOW, Prof. W. C. WILKINSON, 
Prof.C. A. YOUNG. GEO. DUFFIELD. D. D. 
J. J. PIATT, 


vi. 
“BIOLOGY” AND “TRANSCENDENTALISM.” 


We offer Rev. Joseph Cook’s valuable new volumes, entitled ‘‘ Bronocy” and 
‘‘ TRANSCENDENTALISM,” a8 @ premium, embodying, in a revised and corrected form, the 
author’s last winter’s remarkable Monday Lectures They are published in handsome 
book form, with colored illustrations, by James R. Osgood & Co., of Boston. We will 
mail a copv of either volume, postpaid, to every subscriber to THE INDEPENDENT who 
remits us $3 for a year in advance; or any Subscriber may remit $5.50, and we will send 
him THE INDEPENDENT for two years, in advance, and both volumes, postpaid. 


vue ; 
AN ASTONISHING OFFER! 


WORCESTER'S UNABRIDGED PICTORIAL QUARTO DICTIONARY. 


Bound in Sheep, 1854 pages, over 1,000 Illustrations. Issue of 1877. 


We have made a special contract with the great publishing house of J. B. Lippin- 
cott & Co., of Philadelphia, by which we are enabled to offer the most desirable Pre- 
mium ever given by us or any other newspaper in the country. We will send this Dic - 
tionary to any person who will send us the name of Three New Subscribers and Nine Dol- 
lars ; or who will, on renewing his own subscription, in advance, send us Two New Names 
additional and $9; or who will renew his own subscription for three years, in advance, 
and send us $9. f 

The regular price of the Dictionary alone, at all the bookstores, is $10, while the 
lowest price of three subscriptions is $9. Both the Dictionary and the three Subscriptions, 
under this extraordinary offer, can, therefore be had together for only $9. The Diction- 
ary will be delivered at our office, or in Philadelphia, free, or be sent by express or 
otherwise from Philadelphia, as may be ordered, at the expense of the subscriber. 


Subscription Price, $3 per Annum, in Advance. 


(a> Specimen Copies sent free. 


Address 
THE INDEPENDENT, 


251 Broadway, New York City. 
Post-Office Box 2787. 
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PREMIUMS. 

In addition to the great DICTIONARY PREMIUM, which we offer for $9.00 and 

3 Subscribers, we. also offer several other Premiums of great value, which can be 
obtained by any person for ONE YEAR’s SusscrrpTion to THE INDEPENDENT, in 


advance, either new or a renewal. 

Either Volume of Rev. Joseph Cook’s Boston Monday Lectures, entitled ‘‘ BIOLOGY ” 
and ‘‘TRANSCENDENTALISM.” Published, in cloth, by James R. Osgood & 
Co., of Boston. Colored Illustrations. Given for one subscription of $3.00, in 
advance; or for $5.50, for two years, in advanee, we will send both volumes, 


For full description of these interesting works see page 27 of this paper. 
20: 


GREAT PREMIUM. 


THE WORKS OF CHARLES DICKENS, 


in the famous and unsurpassed Household Edition of Messrs. Lee & Shepard, the well- 
known publishers of Boston. Look at our offer! To each and every person, whether 
already a Subscriber or not, who sends us $3 for one year’s subscription in advance we 
will forward THE INDEPENDENT, postage paid, together with any one volume from 
the following list: 


1. The Pickwick Papers. 500 pages. 
2. Our Mutual Friend. 516 pages. Notes. 506 pages. 

3. David Copperfield. 520 pages. | 12. A Tale of Two Cities, and Great Expectations 
4. Nicholas Nickleby. 516 pages. 514 pages. 

5. Martin Chuzzlewit. 530 pages. 13. Christmas Stories, and Sketches by Boz. 576 pages. 
6. Dombey and Son. 534 pages. 14, Uncommercial Traveler, and additional! Christmas 
7. Old Curiosity Shop, and Reprinted Pieces. 530 pp. Stories. 356 pages. 

8, Little Dorrit. 504 pages. 15. The Mystery of Edwin Drood, A Child’s History 
9. Bleak House. 532 pages. of England, Master Humphrey’s Clock, etc. 
10. Barnaby Rudge, and Hard Times. 570 pages. i 560 pages. 

Each additional Subscriber shall have ao additional volume, postage paid. Each Sub- 


scriber for two years shall have two volumes, and soon. And for 


FIFTEEN SUBSCRIBERS yes DICKENS COMPLETE, 


thus giving every man, woman, and child a chance to own the entire works of the 
greatest and most popular writer of the century. Each story is complete in one volume 
(some containing two or more stories), clearly printed from fine large type, on paper of 
extra quality, and beautifully bound in sage-green English cloth, ornamented in black 
and gold Each volume furthermore contains SIXTEEN FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS, by 
the celebrated American Artist, Sot. EyTIncE, JR, The original cost of the stereotype 
plates alone was $20,000, and of the illustrations $10,000. Of the illustrations Mr. 
Dickens himself wrote: 

‘*They are remarkable for a delicate perception of beauty, a lively eye for char- 
acter, a most agreeable absence of exaggeration, and a general modesty and propriety 
which I greatly like.” 

_The volumes cost $1.50 each in the bookstores. 


SEND IN YOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS IMMEDIATELY. 


We are prepared to send this premium, direct from the Publishers (Lee & Shepard), 
all over the United States and the Canadas to the extent of 


100,000 Volumes. 


Specimen Copies of these Books can be seen at our Office and delivered to Sub- 














lL, Oliver Twist, Pictures from Italy, and American 


scribers when desired. The following Premiums given for one subscription, in advance, 


new or old: 
Moody avd Sankey’s ‘‘GOSPEL HYMNS AND SACRED SONGS No. 2.” 
“LINCOLN AND HIS CABINET; OR, FIRST READING OF THE EMANCI- 


PATION PROCLAMATION.” Fine Larre Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 
Size, 26x36. 


This is one of the most valuable Steel Engravings published. It has a historic 
interest to every American, giving, as it does, by one of the best portrait painters in the 
country (Frank B. Carpenter), most faithful and exact portraits of President Lincoln 
and his entire Cabinet, composed of Secretaries Seward, Chase, Stanton, Welles, Bates, 
Blair, and Smith. 

This engraving should find a place in every home in the country. 


‘AUTHORS OF THE UNITED STATES.” Fine Large Steel Engraving. Size, 
24x381¢. By Ritchie. With portraits of 44 of the mest prominent Authors of tho 
United States. 

‘CHARLES SUMNER.” Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 

“‘Ex-President U. 8. GRANT.” Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 

‘« Ex Vice-President WILSON.” Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 

“EDWIN M. STANTON.” Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 


Each of the above are the best pictures extant of the respective statesmen. 


“THE INNER LIFE 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 


By FRANK B. CARPENTER. 
Nearly 30,000 Volumes of this Book have already been Distributed. 


This handsomely-bound volume of 360 pages contains more interesting and startling Facts, 
funny Stories, and remarkable Incidents in regard to Abraham Lincoln than can be found in any 
other book published. The author, Mr. Frank B, Carpenter, iv the preface says tbat, while it was 
‘“written in a spirit of enthusiasm and affection, which there has been no effort to diseuise. the 
book is, nevertheless, a simple matter-of-fact record of daily experience and observation, frag- 
mentary, but TRUE in sll essential particulars, There has bren no disposition to select from, 
embellish, or suppress avy portion of the material in my possession. The incidents given were 
not in any sense isolated exceptions to the dafly routine of Mr. Lincoim’selife. My aim has been 
throughout these pages te portray the man as he was revealed tome, without any attempt at 
:dealization.”’ 

The book is crowded full of interesting matter, illustrating the character and genius of this 
gifted man. It gives a better insight into his “inner life” than can be found elsewhere, and is 
altogether one of the most fascinating, instructive, and useful books of the kivd ever published. 


This really wonderful book (the eopyright of which is now owned by THE INDEPENDENT) 


will be sent by m stage aid, at the regular price, @1.503 or it wiil be given away as a pre- 
mium to EV RY SUBSCR BER, NEW or OLD, who sends us $3.00 for one year’s subscription, 


in advance, 
REMEMBER that avy one of the above Premiums are given away, postage prepaid, to any 
person payit g $3.00 for one year’s subscription to THE INDEPENDENT, in advance. 


We do.not give but ONE premium for ONE year’s subscription. 


Subscription, $3.00 per Year, in Advance. 
max THE INDEPENDENT. 


Post-office Box 2787.: = = = 251 Broadway, N, Y. 
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— Fusuvanet, 


The Insurance Editor witi give to the subscribers of THE 
INDEPENDENT information as to the legal value ef 
their policies, according to the New York Standard, 
and wil answer compdentially, by mail, any inqutries 
as to the standing of Great care must be 
taken to give a complete: description of the policy: 
(1) asto age of insurer at issue of policy, (2)num- 
ber of premiums paid, (3) amount of policy, (4) 
amount of premium, and (5) kind of policy. Inclose 
stamped and addressed envelope. 


A TABLE ILLUSTRATING CO-OPER- 
ATIVE INSURANCE. 


THE following table is based upon the 
suppesition that there are 1,000 men in- 
sured in a co-operative association at each 
of the different ages from 25 to 65. 

Column 1 gives the age. 

Column 2 gives the number that may be 
expected to die in each of the different 
classes during the first year, and conse- 
quently the whole number of dollars that 
would be paid by each member of respect. 
ive classes, 

Column 3 is merely a proportion. It 
shows the amount that each member should 
pay, providing the one at age 52 pays $1. 
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An examiuation of the above table will 
show any man who has insurance in a @o- 
operative association whether he is paying 
too much for his insurance or paying too 
little. It is perfectly certain that he is doing 
oneor the other. In the supposition we have 
made in this table it happens that the man 
at age 52 would pay the right amount. If 
a society were composed of men at younger 
ages, then the only age at which aman 
would pay the right amount would be a 
younger one. The point we have estab- 
lished is that those who are insured in any 
co-operative association are all paying the 
wrong amount except those who happen to 
be insured at some one age. 

It may be asked why cannot a society be 
organized on the basis that each man 
should pay the right amount upon the death 
of a member? There is certainly but one 
difficulty in the way of that, and that is 
the large amount of work to find out just 
how much each should pay in order to 
have the whole amount paid equal a given 
sum. It would fuke a thousand calcula- 
tions to get at a correct result each time. 
It thus beeomes entirely impractical. In 
fact, it is impossible for an association to 
go into the insurance of the lives of its 
members in any other way than by charging 
each man such a rate as his insurance is 
wor'h; or, in other words, to make a regu- 
lar life insurance company out of it. It is 
the only equitable insurance that can be 
furnished. It practically does away with 
such organizations. They might better in 
each case go to a well-managed life insur- 
ance company for their insurance, and 
then they would know how much they 
were paying and how much they were 
going to get for it. 





A NEW PLAN TO MAKE DOLLARS. 


THE Hon. Elizur Wright, of Boston, 
Mass., long ago earned the thanks of the 
insuring public. He was one of the first 
men in the country who pointed out ways 
of applying such tests to the various com- 
panies as would enable a man to makea 
good selection. He has from time to time 
prepared the most valuable statistics, and 
he has analyzed the principles of life in- 
surance and made them so plain that his 
writings are among the best. He was for 
many years insurance commissioner of 
Massachusetts, aud hig reports, when they 





were published; were mapianunebs after 
by all insurance men, whether experts or 
not. But Mr. Wright, although old and 
entitled to all possible consideration, has 
started out on a new tack, which we must 
pronounce a serious mistake. He proposes 
to tell any man the legal value of his policy 
providing the man will send him a dollar. 
He hitches on to this proposition to get a 
quantity of dollars a statement that he be- 
lieves that the life companies do not give 
as a rule more than half as much as they 
ought to do when a policy is surrendered, 
and that he will at some time bring suit in 
the interest of his dollar customers, 
if they wish it, for the full value of 
their policies. Mr.. Wright is so en- 
tirely deserving of commendation for 
what he has done for Jife insurance 
in former years that we are going to be- 
lieve that his present object is not to get 
the dollars, but te serve a class of men who 
are, doubtless, far too often treated as they 
ought not to be. But we cannot help 
thinking that the dollar business is not 
just what it should be. When Mr. Wright 
was insurance commissioner of Massachu- 
setts he valued policies regularly at the rate 
of one cent per $1,000; and, as the average 
policy is about $3,000, his compensation 
was three cents for each policyholder. He 
was glad to do it; for, if we are not mis- 
taken, he has been somewhat cross ever 
since he lost the position of insurance com- 
missioner and the chance to do the work 
for three cents. It seems to us that his 
‘* prices has riz” quite too much. We can- 
not help thinking, too, that, if all the pol- 
icyholders in the country were to rush to 
him to ascertain the values of their pol- 
icies, he would do a very easy year’s work 
and make half a million of dollars. 

It is entirely proper for a man who is 
going to surrender his policy to ascertain 
the legal value of it; and we have for a 
long time kept a standing offer at the head 
of this department to tell any one the value 
of his policy for nothing, and this we arg al- 
waysgladtodo. We have answered a large 
number of letters of this kind, and doubt- 
less shall answer many more. There can be 
ne doubt but that, when a man is going to 
surrender his policy, he should have as 
much knowledge of its value as the com- 
pany does. He can then judge of the 


offer which is made him, and can know, at. 


least, how fairly he is being treated. It is 
information which every man should have 
who surrenders a policy. It is entirely 
right that such information should be ob- 
tained. Itis not fairto suppose that Mr. 
Wright got his idea of peddling his values 
at a dollar each from our offer to furnish 
them for nothing. Still it isa fact that 
our offer has been before the public for a 
long time, and that THE INDEPENDENT was 
the first and is still the only paper to make 
the offer. We can only suggest that, if 
any one is desirous of sending a dollar to 
that gentleman, he first ascertain from 
us the value of his policy, for nothing, 
and then, by the gift of a dollar, test the 
value of Mr. Wright’s offer. 





INSURANCE NOTES. 


Way cannot every building in which a 
large number of hands are employed 
profit by tke plan introduced: into: the 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing, at 
Washington, by Mr. Edward McPherson? 
He has perfected an greanization not only 
against fire, but also against loss of life, by 
enrolling the plate printers as a fire com- 
pany in divisions, the internal revenue 
stamp and face printers to constitute two 
divisions, with Daniel Logan and Samue] 
Allen as foremen respectively. Those en- 
gaged in printing the backs will constitute 
adivision, with Chas. R. Haight as foreman. 
The clerks, engravers, mechanics, mes- 
sengers, helpers, laborers, and watchmen 
in and about the’Bureau will be organized 
into a company, under direction of thecap- 
tain of the watch, to take charge of and 
see to the preservation and safety of 
records, plates, and papers representing 
values and other property. The regula- 
tions are as follows: At the first sound of 
the fire-alarm each printer will turn off his 
gas and put his plate on the press. At the 
second sound the printers will file out into 
the passage way as quickly as possible, 
each one selecting his way out, subject, 
however, to the direction of his foreman, 








Three strokes willdismiss:themen when all 
in line; When the alarm is sounded, all 
messengers, helpers, and laborers in the 
Bureau will remain at their places of duty 
and closely observe and protect all Govern- 
ment property and be further subject to 
the orders of the captain of the watch. 
No watchman will leave his post, under 
any circumstances, unless directed to do 
so by the chief, assistant chief, or the cap- 
tain or a lieutenant of the watch. 


—The late president of the Security 
Life, Mr. Robert L. Case, has finally been 
sentenced to five years in the state-prison, 
and he will go there to take his place among 
other criminals. This is about the sen" 
tence that a man would get for robbing a 
house or picking a pocket. There were 
nearly ten thousand policies in force in the 
Security when Mr. Case’s last perjured 
statement was put before the policyholders 
of the company, to lure them into the pay- 
ment of more money. They had all paid a 
sufficient price for their insurance to make 
it reliable insurance. That it was not so 
was the fault of the men who had it in 
charge. Make the best of it, and trusts 
have been abused. The crime of Mr. 
Case was a long way back of the one on 
which he was convicted. It must have 
been so, or there would have been no cause 
for his perjury. It is only necessary to 
look at the suffering tbat has been brought 
on ten thousand families to lose all sym- 
pathy for the one or for any one who suf- 
fers for being the cause. Ten thousand 
robberies or ten thousand burglaries would 
not be worse than the treatment of the 
ten thousand policyholders of the Security 
Life. The sentence of five years, indeed, 
looks small. 


—It is now reported that Mr. Henry J. 
Furber, of the Universal, is to be indicted, 
and that District Attorney Phelps has been 
to Albany, in consultation with the Insur- 
ance Department in regard to the matter. 
The particular charges are in regard to his 
connection with the North American Life. 
It is claimed that when Mr. Furber made his 
report to the Department, in January, 1875, 
of the condition of the company his 
sworn statement was not correct in saying 
that there was $650,000 cash in bank, when 
in reality it was only a check for that 
amount borrowed from the Commercial 
Warehouse Company. If this is true, we 
cannot see why Mr. Furber is any better 
than Mr. Case. 

—The following are the closing words of 
an able editorial in The Evening Mail It 
is the weeding out of the wicked men who 
have been engaged in the life insurance 
business and the stopping of their nefa- 
rious plans for deceiving the public which 
will bring life insurance where it ought to 
be: 

“The result must be the purging of the 
business of its worst enemies—those of its 
own household. This done, all is done. 
And then will come, as a matter of course, 
the uplifting of life insurance from the pit 
into which wicked men have plunged it 
and the reinstatement of the system in the 
position it once held and to which it is so 
justly entitled by its very constitution and 
character,” 

. —We.quote the following from the re- 
marks of Judge Davis in sentencing Robert 
L. Case: 

‘“Not only have you by this act de- 
stroyed to a great degree the confidence in 
this and similar institutions, but you have 
injured—you and others, of like institu- 
tions—have injured those of real value to 
the community. Life insurance is a matter 
of very great importance. We have insti- 
tutions of this character which stand fore- 
most among those of the world. But the 
conduct of the officers of these institutions 
like yours has brought a blight upon even 
them. 

—The wood stoves in the Fort Edward 
Institute were recently replaced by coal 
stoves, as a precaution against fire. And 
yet it was burned in consequence of the 
explosion of a lamp. If the measure of 
safety had only been directed toward the 
lamps, the noble old institution which has 
done such good work might still be stand- 
ing in all its beauty, to-day. This reminds 
us of the man who went to Minnesota to be 
cured of consumption, only to contract 
typhoid fever and die of it. 


—There was a fire in a Louisville: furni- 
ture manufactory the other day, whose or- 
igin was mysterious, The only conclusion 
as tothe origin of the fire was that the ros: 





in the pine planks on the inner side of the 
wall must havé ignited from the heated 
earth which is packed in between the plank 
and the brick wall, the bricks first becom- 


ing heated by a flue which passes from the 
furnaces below through the brick wall. 


Se <a 
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SPRINGFIELD 


INSURANCE “OO M PAN Y. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS, 
Lape issued on Fire Risks only 
Sta cement, panuary Ist, 1" 77. 
Cash Caphal: al 








hae Asiinaaneess 8750,000 00 
Reserves for all Miabilities, includ- 
ng Reinsurance................... 513,538 4 
Dy i dbian evsnansenktenactes: 40d 25201 33 32 


$1.51 1,515,672 31 
Wich? R. Bence hen President. 
SANFORD J. H ary. 
AN _DRE EW J. WRIGHT, Treasurer. 
—_—— a DEPARTMENT, CHICAGO , ILL, 
A. J. HARDING, General Agent. 


QUINCY MUTUAL 
Fire Insurance Company. 


Cash Fund, Nov. 1st, 1877 - $365,000 
Surplus over Ke-insurance, over..... 160,000 

50 per cent. dividend paid on all expiring 5-vear pol- 
ietes, | 30 per cent. on 3 years, and 20 per cent. on all 
ow 

This ‘Company has been in operation over 26 years, 
has paid over 1,300,000 in losses ($456,868.25 ot Which 
was at the “ Boston Fire” of Nov., 1872), and over 
$500,000 in dividends to policyholders. 

None but the safer classes of risks taken 

ISRAEL W Og vila OK, son. and Treas. 
GaAs A. HOWLAN 


CAL NGENTS IN Every TOWN. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE CoO., 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
INCORPORATED IN 1851. 


Assets, Dec. 31st, 1876........ $6,421,777 04 
Surplus, Dec. 31st, 1876...... "625; 054 31 
Surplus ad New York sStand- 

MPG, MBOME....  ..0--- cece. 1,045,000 00 
No. of Policies in force De- 

cember 3ist.1876 .14, 468 
Amount Insured thereby . -. 33,803,463 00 


E.W. BOND, poeteens. 
AVERY J. SMITH, Secretary. 
OSCAR 8: IRELAND. Actuary. 


1825. 18s77. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE CoO., 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


CASH CAPITAL, - $400,000.00 
ASSETS, - - - 1,655,717.20 


Wm. G. CROWED1, 8ec. JOHN DEVERHUX, Pres 
JOHN L, THOMSON, Ass’t Sec, 














THE 


CONTIN ENTAL 


LIFE 
Insurance Co., 
OF HARTFORD 

CONN. 

ASSETS, 
$3,423.753.16. 
SURPLUS, 
$379,602.16. 
Jas. S. Parsons 
bap ane 
A. & Winchester 
v ice-Pres’t. 

R. E. Beecher 
Secretary. 








THE 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE 6€O., 


OF NEW YORK, 


144 AND 146 BROADWAY 


NEW’ YORK. 


F. S. WINSTON, President, 


ASSETS OVER 


$82,000,000. 


' RICHARD A. McCURDY, 





Vice-Presiden 


“Isaac F. Luioyn, Secretary. 


W. H.C. Bartuzte, Actuary - 








JOHN 


J. 
Cl 


Qnu-ors 


Qdurnzrdoes 


ie ate 














December 6, 1877.] 
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34th YEAR. H 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


e 
Post-Office Square, Boston. 
(Organized Dec. Ist, 1843.) 


UNIVERSAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


Zand 19 Warren St.. New York. 


ein 1 IG ar cents aaa 
Premiums much less in other companies. 


WM. WALKER. President. 


United States Life Insurance Co., 


Nos. 261, 262, 2, ane ase Broadway, Cor 





INCORPORATED 1850; 
CASH ASSETS 3 $4,837,176 52. 


Nbt ASSETS, January Ist, 1877 ............$13,871 ne 81 
Deduct Surplus to be Distributed........ 577,857 50 The princi features of Sof this Com y are ABSO 
Leaving..... 2...» are $13,203,183 31 LUTHSHCURITY, ROOROC AL MARAGEM ENS 
as a KEINSURANCE FUND for the protection of pol- —_— r 
haere | in accordance with the law of this Com- All Forms of LAfe and Endowment Polictes Issued. 
monwea . 


JAMES BUELL, President. 
GEO. H. BURFORD Actuary 
THE 


MUTUAL BENEFIT 


LIFE INSURANCE CO., 
NEWARK, N.J. 


Incorporated 1845. Purely Mutual. 


Cc. P. FRALEIGH, 


FEATURES OF THE COMPANY. 


lst. The adoption and ew of athoroughly 
adequate rate of premium 

2d. The maintenance of anample Reserved Fund. 

The market price mh he securities of which the 
fund is Nag is $340,700.80 over the cost on the 
Company’s dger. This item is not availed of in 
the cipital as above presented. 

For pamphlets and by giving a history of the 
Company’s Operations during the past thirty-three 
years, apply at the office of the Company, or of 
Agents in any city or town of importance. 

BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
JOSEPH M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 

W.G. MCKOWN, Ass’t Bec’y. 
JOHN HOMANS, M.D,, Medical Examiner. 

W.G. WRIGHT, Actuary. 











ASSETS, JAN. ist, 1877 


$32,260,324.75. 
LEWIS C. GROVER, President. 


JAS. B. PEARSON, Vice-Pres. 
EDWARD A. STRONG, Sec’y. 
BENJ. C. MILLER, Treasurer. 
B. J. MILLER, Actuarv. 
BSTABLISHED A. D. 1850, 
THE 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


NEw YORK, January 2th, 1877. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following statement of its 
affairs on the 31st of December, 1876. 

Premiums received on Marine Risks from 


ist January, 1876. to 3ist December, 1876. $4,929,197 66 
Premiums on Policies not marked off lst 








JANUATY, 1876.2... .cccceeeeecce cee seeere 2,172,260 07 
Total amount of Marine Premiums... ... $7,101,457 73 M AN H A T T A Ni 
No Policies have been issued upon Life _ 

Risks, nor upon Fire dis connected with 

Marine Risks. 9 
Pree eal —— Fa 5 em 1st remenench $5,061,095 12 

876, to 3lst December, ele sang dad 

——_—_———_ OF NEW YORK. 

Losses paid during the same period...... $1,865,198 49 4a 
Returns of Premiums and Expenses.... $1, "$1,088,410 35 35 | Assets, over....... $10,000,000. 


The » Company has the following Assets, Surplus, nearly.........ccceereee-- 


United States and State of New York 


2,000,000. 
The assets are good for their full face. No deduc- 


Stock, City, Bank, and other Stocks ..,.$11,068,700 00 | tion is necessary on account of depreciation from any 
Loans, Secured by Stocks and otherwise.. 1,779,300 00 came 
— Hstate and _—~ and ni elatts oi + 267,000 00 . 
nterest and sundry notes and claims due ans Bates ef this Com: 
the Comps a, estimated a eee “5 pao 1 Examine the P1 and et pany. 
remium Notes an lus — vab 99 aee 
Cash in Bank.......... © ceccee erceecececes ee 3B ON HENRY OTOKRS, 
C. Y. WEMPLE, Vice-Prendent 
Total Amount of Assets. «+eee+++$15,694,867 31 | J. L. HALSEY, Secretary. 


8. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- W. VY. WeMPus and H.B. STOKES. Ass’t Sec’s 


cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, 





REPORT OF THE 


SUPERINTENDENT OF THE INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 
OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK ON THE 


EXAMINATION OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 





INSURANCE DEPARTMENT, ALBANY, Oct. %th, 1877. 

The Superintendent having personally, and through the services of the Deputy Superintendent, aided 
by the forceof the Department, d and pleted a searching examination into the affairs of the 
NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, of the City of New York, it affords him unqualified pleasure at 
being able to announce and make public the gratifying fact that the result of this examination is most satis- 
factory, and that, from the data in possession of the Department, the solvency of this, or other companies 
undergoing a similar test, can be readily ascertained, at little expense, for many years to come, 

This Company was organized in 1845, and, no investigation having been made, either by the Department 
or other properly constituted public authority, prior to the date when the Department was formed, much 
time has necessarily been expended to bring the matter to a conclusion. 

The services of forty-one gentlemen of character, standing, and experience have been procured, who 
have valued and appraised the property situated in forty counties in this state and in the State of New Jer- 
sey, covered by 2,629 mortgages, amounting to the sum of $17,354.847 84,and forty-nine pieces of property 
owned by the Company, amounting in value to the sum of $2,541,576.46, which services have been intelligently 
and efficiently performed. The abstracts of title to each and ev.ry piece of these large amounts cf proper- 
ty have been closely examined and reported on to the satisfaction of the Superintendent. All ether invest- 
ments, amounting to $10,311,045.67, have been carefully looked into,and evidence of payment by the Com- 
pany, either by check or otherwise, for such invest ts, d and given, although many of these pay- 
ments were made twenty years ago. The cash securities of the Company, the cost of which on the books 
amounts to $9,730,529.91, are of the most unexceptionable character, and are worth $580.515.76 more than cosi. 

The Superintendent personally examined these securities, taking the letter, number, and denomination 
of each security, and preserving the record of the same in the Department. In every instance where secur- 
ities had depreciated in value, such depreciation had been promptly charged to profit and loss account, and 
all items of doubtful character had been stricken off by the Company from itsassets and omitted from its re- 
ports. Complete seriatim lists of policies, premium loans,and uncollected and deferred premiums have been 
made and are on file in the Department. 








ded 


LIABILITIES. 
Every item of liability, real and actual, or contingent, us sworn to by the officers in the Jast Annual Re- 
port made to the Department, a copy of which is herein embraced, has been closely scrutinized, and the 
statements in said report found to be t, ue to the letter, and no other liabilities were found to exist. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

The different Departments--Medical, Actuarial, and Agency—have been reviewed, with the most satisfac- 
tory results, gentlemen entirely competent and assiduous having been found in charge of each branch, to 
whose conauct and performance of their duties much is due. 

Agents collecting funds of the Company at different points are held to a rigid accountability, remit- 
tances being required at the larger points tri-weekly, while at the smallest points settlements are not 
allowed to be delayed longer than one week. Bonds are required where the sums handled are sufficient to 
justify the same. 

The system of bookkeeping adopted by the Company, after many years of experience, seems to be per- 
fect, the checks by one division on another being se complete that no wrong can be done to policyholders 
by false entries of any kind short of widespread collusion among many employés, ali of whem were found 
to be exceedingly courteous, and, acting under instructions from the principal officers of the Company 
were prompt in furnishing full information as to every detail. 

Judged by the hardest test that could be applied under the law, and with every doubtful item eliminated 
from their resources, the net surplus, as shown by the detailed statement of this Company, which follows 
amounts to $5,962,878 79. 

This exhibit clearly establishes the fact that where a life insurance company is honestly, ably, and pru- 
dently managed there is no occasion to force a showing of solvency by including in its assets prospective 
value of real estate and excesses of premium payments to be received. 

For the reasons above given, the Superintendent has no hesitation in stating that this great corporation 





or their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday 
the Sixth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1873 
will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives,on and after Tuesday, 


CONTINENTAL 


the Sixth of February next, from which date all in- (FIRE) 

terest thereon will cease. The certificates to be 

produced at the time of payment and canceled. | N S$ U R A N Cc E co 
Upon certificates which were issued for gold pre- 7 
miums the payment of interest and redemption will OFFICES 


bein gold. 

A dividend of Forty Per Cent. is declarea on the 
net earned premiums of the Company for the year 
ending 3lst December, 1876, for which certificates will 
be issued on and after Tuesday, the Third of April 
next. By order of the Board 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary 


100 and 102 Broadway, N. Y., 


COR. COURT AND MONTAGUE STS. 





and 
TRUSTEES. 106 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN. 

J.D. JONES, FRANCIS SKIDDY, qushdnen 
CHARLES DENNIS, ALEX AK 
W. H. H. MOORE, DOLPH LEMOYNE, STATEMENT (January 1st, 1877). 
L Ewis ou RTI ROB’T B. MINTURN . 
CHARLES H RUSSELL, CHAS. H. MARSHALL, Capital, paid in in cash.....,.,....... $1,000,000 00 
DAVID S LON B, noe nos seas Reserve for Reinsurance of Out- 
GORDON W. BURNHAM, JAMES G. DE FOREST 
DANIEL s. SLLER, ERED? K CHAUNC ’ standing Risks..................++ 930,107 84 

M.S ‘ 3 VERICH Jn- 
JOSLAH 0. LOW DAM T. SACKETT. Liability for Losses Reported, Un 
WILLIAM &, DC D DER, HORACE GRAY. claimed Dividends, etc......... 265,962 10 
THOMAS F. YOUNGS, JOHN ELIOCT, 8 Net Surplus.... $44,015 13 

A LIAM YCE. 

JOHN D. HEWLETT, WILLIAM H. FOGG, Total Assets........... epathees ++.+++-83,040,085 07 


WILLIAM H. WE PHRTE 
CHARLES P. ‘BURDETT, 
J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice-President 
A. A. RAVEN, 34 Vice-President. 


V. KING. 


GEO. T. HOPE, Pres. H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-Pres. 


CYRUS PECK, Sec. B.C. TOWNSEND, Sec. A. D. 
A.M.KIRBY, Sec.L.D.JOHN K. OAKLEY, Gen. Ag’t. 
Cc. H. DUTCHER, Sec. Brooklyn Dept. 


HOME 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


OFFICE, No. 185 BROADWAY. 
FORTY-EIGHTH SEMI-A NUAL STATEMENT, showing the condition of the Company on the first day of 
JULY, 1877. 
CASH CAPITAL, s . = 2 ° . o . . = © 
Reserve for Re-Insurance - *- = *= *= * * * # 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Dividends - - - = 
Net Surplus = ° . . « -= . - os .- - . - 


TOTAL ASSETS, ae ee ee i i Pt 
SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 
Dash 9 Beso 2--- 








267,780 92 
1,041,490 75 


$6,143,274 77 

















Cash in Bank. seabed ia at ia’ 53 Wi Tautaias Cororit PUBL Hones oT 
United States (marke gain)... ie ewes eoseee 3 
Brake and city Bonds Bt 
8 on Stocks, pays 1 9p demand tiara vai Of Securities $570,117.35) 525020022 
Interest due on ist uly, 1877.. 


a ents... 
ea ret eal Se 
miume due and dnécileeted on 


Balance in hands of Ag ° 
Total... .cccccccccsecee: MC 77 
LIABILITIES. 


Claims for Losses outstanding on Ist July 1877. 
Dividends Unpaid. .ceccersce. “ 9265-448 83 
$267,780 923 


Total 
CHAS. J. MARTIN, President. 














J. H. WASHBURN, Secretary. 





is entitled to public confidence and its officers to his warmest commendation. 









































ASSETS. 
Real Estate. ......ccccccscsoccccccccccece ddscdasagdiadecdasadanaddawacasacadane dagdetleaddadendbnnuacssddadecuees $2,473,087 50 
Bonds and Mortgages.........ccscccceeeseeseeceee sents eebedceddcccetsccces deedsaatbewses edecqudcdccstsects 17,205,232 84 
Stocks, Bonds, etc., owned by the Company a ee Skit oui, 
Merchants’ Bank, N. Y., StOCK....c.ccccccccccccecccccccccscccccscccess ose $15,758 75 $16,100 00 
Bank of America, N. Y., stock........... 8,484 00 10,164 00 
Bank of the Republic, N. Y., stock : 1,47€ 00 1,470 00 
Americap Exchange Bank, N. Y., stock.. 10,125 00 10,500 00 
Metropolitan Bank, N. Y., stock........... 5,381 25 6,400 00 
United States Bomds........cccccessecncccccseneeseeseceees haddacaecae deuce 3,792,113 97 3,892,763 34 
Central Park Loan 25,233 75 26,750 00 
Delaware and Hudson Canal Company i SPE . I ees deakaaad 44,800 00 44,808 00 
Delaware and Hudson Canal Company DOnGS..........-sseeeeeeseeeees 400,000 00 400,000 00 
New York Street-Opening bonds ....... penairdiadinuin dadigatianenatin x 576,110 00 
New York County Bounty bonds... 42,000 00 
New York City consolidated bonds 745,876 00 
New York County consolidated bonds 131,625 OU 
New York City (Morrisania and West Farms) bonds............--++++++ 60,000 00 60,000 00 
New York Central and Hudson River Railroad bonds.................. 1,019,382 50 1,170,000 00 
New York and Harlem Railroad bonds 1,074,075 00 1,178,333 33 
Brooklyn City Donds.............cccceeee 983,144 80 1,024,700 00 
Jersey City bonds........ 442,425 00 450,590 00 
Youskers Town bonds... baie evens « 178,479 16 183,700 00 
Newark City DOS. ...........cccccocccccccccccccccccccccccccccecccees - 129,875 00 131,210 00 
Simalaitnss WARS BOMES.......20. 2. ccccccccccccccccccccccqecsccecccesecuece 77,600 00 80,000 00 
Rensselaer and Saratoga Railroad bonds.. 9,519 92 10,155 00 
East Chester bonds.................eeeeeeeeee 5,000 00 5,000 00 | 
Richmond City bonds... i 56,500 00 
Tennessee bonds........ 8,000 00 
Georgia bonds........... ne shine ae 3,500 00 
I dcacccinéencascdcudchassaccsadncusascacecdnddeeeuewe 15,340 00 
South Carolina bonds 8,960 00 
Misssissippi warrants 20,040 00 
NS Lis IS ic Seds tb cecdsssacddecdscccbodechecccccccccsscoad $9,730,525 91 $10,311,045 67 10,311,045 67 

Premium Notes and Loans......... ddbcbcescucedsadbse 781,585 39 
Cash in Bank and Trust Companies..... eee 1,427,933 18 
Interest due and accrued on Bonds and Mortanges.. 224,052 75 
Interest due and accrued on Stocks and Bonds.. p abate 42,320 39 
Interest due and accrued on Premium Notes and ‘Loans... 25,719 37 
Rents due and accrued......... Shue das 8,476 17 
Premiums due and unreported.. 
Premiums deferred.......... e 

POR iid acc ccdste. d. stccacecants caccceese 
Deduct 2 per cent. estimated cost of collecting above.. 

Net amount,..... wd “owed. 446,178 04 

Total admitted Assets..... $32,945,621 30 


ITEMS NoT ADMITTED: 
Agents’ Balances,.,,.......-+++s.00.+++* 
Cost value of Real Estate over a Sind appraised values... 
Loans on Mortgage in excess of present value 


Total Gross Assets....... 4 


LIABILITIES. 


Death Losses and Matured Endowments not due........ A a dicnanaiydeiidadineipadnes. oncendeadeegbetadad’ $418,393 19 
Death Losses and Claims resisted..............--+++++ 4 
Premiums paid in advance..............0.--.000- 
Estirated Liability on ape Policies 
Net Reinsurance Reserve:............-.+..++ 

Total Liabilities. ............... cc cece cence ee eee eT ee PP Tet eS Pe Te Pe $26,962,742 51 51 
Surplus as regards policyholders, on the basis of admitted assets, as determined by this report. $5,962,878 79 
Surplus as regards policyholders, on the basis of total assets, as reported by the Company.. 6,217,126 94 
Estimated Surplus of Tontine policyholders included in the above...........---++-++sseeeeees 517,504 


JOHN F. SMYTH, Superintendent. 
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£arm and Garien. 
RAISING CELERY FOR MARKET. 


THE culture of celery in the neighborhood of 
Boston is quite different im many points from” 
the method described by Peter Henderson and 
by P. T. Quinn, in their books, both which de- 
scribe the method in tise for the New York? 
market, which, I should judge, will consume a 
large @uantity jof*staall célery, Such” as Would) 
not sell dn ‘Boston, defore'the large; stock . of!) 
good, Jarge celery-is-exhaustel. “The gardeners 4 
here plant only the kind known as ‘ Boston 
Market Celery,’? a somewhat dwarf kind, but 
making a large plant, when well grown, about 
two feet long. The seed can be sown out-doors 
in April, if the ground is very rich and fine. If 
not, or if it is desired to have it fully grown in 
the early part of autumn, the seed should be 
started in a cool hot-bed, April Ist. The plants 
should be thinned or transplanted, when they 
have three leaves, to about four inches asunder, 
and will grow at this distance until the final 
transplanting, which takes place whenever the 
land is ready and weather moist, from July Ist 
to August 15th. 

The land for celery must be rich and moist, 
or, if not moist, at least deep and stroug—such 
land as will raise a good crop of onions. It 
loves drained meadows, well manured and 
worked fine. It is customary here to take a 
crop of potatoes, onions, lettuce, cabbage, or 
beets from the land before the celery crop; 
and, if the celery is wanted fur winter use, the 
whole land ean be used for these early crops 
and cleared and plowed in time for the celery 
crop. But, if wanted for early use, the celery. 
plants must be set early (say June 20th to 28th), * 
and then blank rows are left for this purpose 
between the early crops, and,tbis will generally 
carry the celery crop through without any. 
more manure; but if it is thought that more 
manure is needed at planting time, it should 
be well decomposed and mixed with the soil, 
for celery is a plant very impatient of drought, 
and if planted on rough manure, in the drill, 
would seldom thrive. The plants are set in 
rows, six or eight feet apart and one foot 
apart in the row; and unless the weather is 
moist they will need watering for a few days 
after planting, until the roots take hold. If 
the plants get crowded in the bed before plant- 
ing, shear them or mow them half way down. 
Keep the ground well cultivated, and, if the 
weather is very dry, roll the land after culti- 
vating, which will prevent excessive evapora- 
tion and withering of the plants. 

About four or six weeks before it is to be 
used, and not sooner, the process of earthing.ap 
begins ; and here we need all the earth we can 
get between rows six or eight feet asunder, in 
order to get good, salable celery. What sort of 
celery they raise in New York, with rows three 
fect apart and plants eight inches in the row, 
may best be judged by the prices. The New 
York celery bas to be tied in bunches, and sells 
at 244 cevts per root; while the Boston celery, 
raised as above, is co large as to need no bunch- 
ing, ard sells at 8 to 12 cents per root at whole- 
sale. 

The banking is done as follows: the land 
between the rows is plowed, then two men with 
long-bandled shovels stand, one at each side of 
the row, and throw the earth against the plants, 
while a third man gathers with his bands the 
spreading leaves and holds them compactly 
untilthe earth supports them. After growing 
a week or ten days more earth must be banked 
up, and after a third or fourth banking the 
celery is generally ready for market. It can be 
taken up at any time when the ground is not 
frozen. We begin to sell a little in September, 
and clear the field, either by sale or storage, by 
November 20th, after which we seldom have 
much open weather here.—W. D. PHILBRICK, in 
** The Country Gentleman.” 





A WORD ABOUT SEED CORN. 


Ir bas been an observed fact for the last 
twenty years at the starch factory in Ottawa 
that whenever there has been an unusually 
large yield of starch from the coro the stand 
of corn the next spring has been poor. From 
last year’s crop the heaviest yield ever known 
was obtained, and in this vicinity, at least, the 
stand was very poor and much replanting was 
required. From this we may conclude that a 
large amount of starch in the corn tends to 
promote decay before germination takes place, 
when circumstances are a little unfavorable to 
rapid germication, or even under favorable 
cireumstances. I never put up sounder corn 
than last year. Last spring I eelec'ed a good? 
ear, from which I planted a lot of seed, by 
conot, ia a favorable locality; and the result 
was that ten per cent. never germinated. I 
grows Southern white corn, now thoroughly 
acclimated, and as early as any corn in the 
vicinity, «hich yields several pounds more 
starch to the bushel than the common corn 
of the country, and I find it best to plant 


“selecting ‘seed from the field. 





a little excess of seed, to supply the entici- 


. THE INDEPENDENT. 
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pated» loss, » Ovly dast spring bas the loss 
been so great us to necessitate replanting. It 
would seem paradoxical to assert that the best 
corns not the best seed moro T now Bo aseert ; 
Tor, although it is less ‘safeto germinate, that 
which does germinate produces a stronger crop 
and soubder grain than inferior seed. Thirty 
years ago I proved to my own satisfaction, at 
least, that.seed-eorn picked very early and be- 
fore the grain was‘hard, even soon after it was 
fairly glazed over, was very sure to germinate, 
but produceda very small ctop and of very 


Anferior quality. The best regults are from 


seed which {s allowed to thoroughly mature 
on the stalk. Nor does this interfere with 
The way in 
which I have acclimated this Southern corn, 
not one-half of which at first would ripen in an 
ordinary season is to: gointo the field when 
some of the ears are well ripened and the 
husk dry upon them, and pick these, husk and 
all; spread them upon a dry floor for a week 
or two, and then strip and select the best ears, 
and braid them into strings and hang them up 
in the usual way. 


It is astonishing how much the ripening sea- | 


son of corn may be accelerated in this way, as 
well as the yield increased. The same ‘results 
follow the same course with small grain. 
Though it is not practicable to thus select seed 
for a large field of wheat, for instance, it is 
easy to get enough for an acre or two for ex- 
periment. The truth is, our grain crops in the 
hands of the farmer are like clay in the hands 
of the potter. By selecting or neglecting his 
seed, he may mold them at will. 
our grain crops are as susceptible of improve- 
ment by selection as our live stock, and without 
one. tithe of the expense; and yet how fear- 
fully the one is neglected, while the other is 
commendably cherished. Let the farmer who 
will give $1,000 for a Durham bull or $100 for a 
Southdown ram give a few days each year to 
the selection and improvement of his seed, and 


he will soon find his balance-sheet improved as | 


much by the latter as by the former.—J. D. 
Caton, in “*The Prairie Farmer.” 





AGRICULTURAL NOTES. 





-«--A correspondent of The Country Gentle- 
man says : 


‘The present fall has been a very hard one 


in this section for both young and old moult- 
ing fowls. The long, cold rains through Octo- 
ber have kept them under cover most of the 
time, except when scanty feed forces them to 
seek their living out in all kinds of weather; 
and if they have not a good, warm, dry, and 
clean place to roost in they are almost sure to 
come down with a cold, and roup wil) then 
make itsappearance. The old adage that ‘an 
ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure’ 
is well worth heeding. Within the last two 
months [ have purchased and shipped, mostly 
to market, upward of two thousand head of 
poultry, aod, without any disrespect to the 
farmers that bring them, I must say that a great 
many that are brought show sadly the need of 
a great deal more care, Calculation shows 
that about one-third are affected with eolds, 
and some are in the more advanced stages, 
whereas a very Jittle trouble and slight ex- 
pense would bring fowls through their moult- 
ing season quickly, and they would bein better 
trim for fall and winter laying. 

“The method that I find the most effectual 
to promote health through this season ef the 
year is to mix the feed in the morning with 
hot water, well seasoned with cayenne pepper. 
One morning I feed corn-meal and bran, and 
the next corn and oats ground, equal parts. 
And once or twice a week I put two or three 
onions intheir morning dish. As longas snow 
is not on the ground I donot feed beavy, as a 
stroll out in any kind of westher is good, to 
make their blood circulate freely, and they wil) 
not be as likely to seek warmth by huddling 
together, which is one of the surest ways to 
make avy kind of disease spread through the 
whole flock. I feed at night, just before they 
go to roost, all the whole grain they will eat 
greedily, and no more. They need the heat of 
whole grain at night more than at any other 
time.”’ { 


-.»»-Many prefer at this season to remove 
trees in the winter, by the *‘frozen ball ” system. 
There is nothing gained by this practice. To 
those unacquainted with this mode of plant- 
log we may as well describe it. Just before 
frost is expected a trench is dug around a tree 
a few feet from its base, leaving the tree so 
that with a rope at the top it can be easily 
drawn over. A bole is then dug forit in the 
tituation desired. When the “ball” bas be- 
come frozen through around the tree it is re- 
moved to the prepared bole; and when « 
thaw comes the soil is filledin around it. We 
bave said there is nothing gained by it, and 
there are many disadvantages. If the tree has 
been removed a “time or two’’ before, as most 
pursery trees have, it will have an abundance 
of fibers near the stem, and can be successfully 
removed without much regard to the “ball of 
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earth,’’ either in fall or spring. If it has never 
been removed before=that is, a tree growing 
haturally, it will have no fibers at its base, and 
so no “ ballof earth’”’ can preserve them; 80 
that a tree which can be moved successfully 
on this freezing system can be as successfully 
done wWithoutit. "The ‘disadvantages of it are 
that it expeses the injured roots fora long time 
to the injurious ‘setion of*the frost and the 
elements, besides the frequency of the opera- 
tion being-improperly done by several.attempts 
being made at its completion. We have given: 
the system a fair trial and have done with it. 
The main object should be to preserve all the 
roots possible with the tree, keep them moist 
and preserve from injury, then go ahead and 
don’t wait for frost.— Gardener's Monthly. 


.. Without a free use of whitewash no 
poultry breeder can expect to keep* his fowls 
healthy for any length of.time, and to a neglect 
of thiscan be attributed many “of “the disap- 
poiotments and.much.of the loss experienced 
by amatuers, ho do not realize, until they 
have paid dearly for the.experience, that clean- 
jiness is one of the first principles of success in 
poultry keeping, and that lime, in different 
forms, is an ‘invaluable agent in promoting 
cleanliness in poultry houses and amongst 
fowls. “Where'it can be done,’ without too 
much expense, we would advise persons, in 
building. their poultry houses, to use planed 
boards—at least, planed on the inside—in 
preference to rough ones, for it is far easier to 
keep the fowl-house elean when smooth boards 
are used, while:‘the lice and other vermin can- 
not so readily find a lodgivg place. As a pre- 
ventive is cheaper and better than acure, we 
would advise those who build a poultry house 
to give it a good whitewashing. botb inside 
and out, before the fowls are let inside. To 
make the whitewash still more distasteful to the 
vermin which have such a fancy for poultry, mix 
a small quantity Of carbolic acid with the wash, 
stir it well till it dissolve:, and then apply. It 
is not injurious to the fewls,;but is to vermin, 
and at the same time is a deodorizer and dis- 
infectant. 


..One of the last thought of things in the 
fall too ‘frequently is to apply manure to 
flower-beds. But it is scarcely less es:ential 
toa fine summer display than it is to the pro- 
duction of fine vegetables, and certainly as nec- 
essary asto trees or the lawn. Still, it should 
be applied with caution. While a poor soil will 
only grow plants to a diminutive, mintlature 
size, which, though clothed with a profusion 
of small, starved-looking blossoms, make no 
show, a soil oyer-rich will cause too great a 
luxuriance of.foliage, which is always opposed 
to an abundance of bloom. - In-most eases we 
prefer half-decayed leaves, “Wherethese could 
not be had We would use stable manure. The 
former, spread over the’soil two inches thick, 
or the latter one inch, would form a dressing 
which in ordinary cases shonld jast two or 
three years. It is difficult to get flowers to do 
well in even the most favorable soil if it is 
liable to hold water to stagnation in winter. 
Where flower-gardens or beds exist under such 
circumstances advantage should be taken of 


‘the present season to have it thorough|y under- 


drained. It will be more beneficial in the end 
than the most judicious manuring. It is, in- 
deed, in itself a powerful means of fertilizing 
the soil.— Gardner's Monthly. 


.---Secretary Stratton, of the Colorado 
Board of Agriculture, in his report to Govern- 
or Rou't, amoug other interesting information, 
has the following in relation to harrowing 
wheat: 


‘* The practice of harrowing winter wheat in 
the spring of the year has obtained to some 
extentin the Western States; and, reasoning 
from analogy, Mr. P. M. Hinman, of Bowlder 
County—a member of the board—baving a 
field of wheat which failed to haye a good 
stand and whose general outlook was every 
way inferior to the balance of his wheat, decid- 
ed to harrow the field and note the results. 
The harrow was faithfully applied when. the 
young wheat was four to siX inches high. 
Many of © Mr.\Hinman’s neighbors who: wit- 
nessed the opefation -werevery free to expruss 
their opinion that the wheat would . be rnined. 
Such, however, was not the case, as Mr. Hin- 
man informed me that immediately after the 
barrowipg the wheat took ona better look and 
commented growing rapidly; and at harvest- 
timethe field sotreated gave the largest yteld.” 


.-The best place to keep fuchsias during 
their period of rest is in a frost-proof cellar. 
Before storing them away, allow the soil in the 
pots to get rather dry; but not dust-dry, by 
avy means, because when allowed to get to 
dry the wood is apt to shrivel, which is the end 
ofthe plants. Many plants are destroyed by 
allowing the soll to get too dry during the 
season vf rest. Sufficient moisture should be 
left in the soil to maintain a healthy condition 
of the tiesaes. Ina damp, moist celler. there 
is less danger of evils arising from their being 
dry at the roots than ina dry and. warm one, 
the atmospheric moisture supplying the euit- 
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able requirements, or, rather, preventing that 
rapid evaporation which is often so hurtful to 
plants where the atmosphere is very dry. The 
atmospheric conditions of the cellar should, 
therefore, be considered when storing plants in 
it, and the dampness of the soil at the roots 
should be regulated accordingly. 


....Tn many dairy districts calves are killed 
when only a few bours old, in order to save the 
milk they would require if raised. Except the 
small arount received for the skin, this brings 
nothing to the owner. Calves will grow 
almost as well upon hday-tea, with a little 
skimmed milk, as upon fresh new miJk. Fifty 
years ago Sir James Stewart Denham, of Scot- 
land, experimented in raising calves with hay- 
tea. These calves were taken from their 
mothers when only three days old and fed 
with the following liquid: Two pounds of hay 
were steeped in twenty quarts of water, and 
then boiled down one-half, and to this was add- 
ed a quart of skimmed milk. In some in- 
stances molasses was added also, to give 
sweetness. And the calves not only thrived up- 
on this diet, but preferred it to fresh milk. 


..In the Bodega tuber district of Sonoma, 
the Colorado potato beetle has a rival in de- 
structiveness. Some thousands of tons of po- 
tatoes in this region are reported as tunneled 
and more or less eaten out by a new worm. 
While tbe worm is ruuvirg drifts through the 
potato, a species of fungus has attacked the 
leaves and is laying low the crop in blight. 
The farmers have gone on planting the pota- 
to on the same fields for many years, neither 
manuring nor giving rest to the soil by rota- 
tion, which is only fertilized by a change of 
erons; and the blight is supposed to have 
been induced by this simplicity of agriculture, 
and the deterioration resultant from incessant 
plavtivg of sections of tuber and neglect to 
strike fresh varieties. 


.. At Hohenheim Messrs. Wolff & Fleischer 
have undertaken some very curious exper- 
ments on the influence of food upon the pro- 
duction of milk. After calving, the quantity 
of milk secreted is most plentiful ; theo, after 
a period more or less long, this quantity 
diminishes. By feeding two cows—Swiss breed 
and weighing each 10 cwt.—on clover hay, 
crushed barley, and beet, and later on green 
clover, hay, crushed beans, and barley, the in- 
crease of milk was proportionate to the quality 
of food. But it was demonstrated, at the 
same time, that a cow not possessing milking 
quslities naturally yielded no proportionate 
increase of milk from an augmentation of 
food. The quality of milk is less influenced 
by the feeding than tbe quantity. 


....Mr. Bowick, the English’author, urges that 
where there is the slightest réason for doubt- 
ing the germinating powers of seed grain it 
should be tested before sowing much more 
generally than is often done. His directions, 
though too late for our fall crops and much in 
advance of spring seeding, may well be put on 
record for future use. They are as follows: 

“Draw 100 grains promiscuously, lay them 
in two pieces of thick flannel, well saturated 
with rain-water, place it in a warm tempera- 
ture, keep it wet, and in fifty or sixty hours you 
will find it sprouted. The general adoption of 
such a handy method would give a certainty to 
what a farmer was.actually sowing. Thus, if 
he found the germinative percentage low, he 
must add more seed,to make up for the deficien- 
cy.”” 

..Late autumn is the time to prepare all 
sorts of plant cuttings, to be rooted next 
spring. When cut off at this season with a 
long, smooth, sloping cut, slips of grapes of 
all sorts, Delaware perhaps excepted, currants, 
gooseberries, quinces, roses, flowering shrubs, 
and many sorts of fruit trees will take root in 
the spring and grow with great facility. After 
cutting, tie in small bundles, marking the 
name onaslip of wood, and bury in the ground 
in 9 dry place till next spring. When taken 

up, *‘callus”’ will have been formed on the 
use lower end, and they should be immediate- 
ly planted out. Properly cultivated in any 
favorable season, nearly every one will grow 
and form a stout plant. Now is the time to 

prepare these cuttings. 


..A gentleman of Philadelphia, named 
Neil, recently deceased, provided in his will $50,- 
000 for the purpose of “tree planting in Fair- 
mount Park.’’ 
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Harrison's System of Grinding ! 


Iiustrated Catalogue Now Ready. 
NEW STANDARD FLOURING MILLS. 
Old Theories. Horizontal See, Slow Runners 


Ful'y Exploded. Fine Flour, High Speed, and 
Economical — Fully Bstablished ? 


A W Copy For ait, 
Millers and fhditors please address 


EDWARD HARRISON, 
No. 135 Howard Ave., New Haven. Conn. 
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FERTILIZERS. 
SOLUBLE 


PACIFIC CUANO. 


NO. 1 FERTILIZER. 

It is THE Nok active, and retiable. Twelve years’ 
successful use has shown it to be of the Very flich- 
est Quatity. Priee moderate. Quality and stand- 
ard euaranteed. Fy oF further particulars agere ss 

PACIFIC GUANO CO. Boston; HK. N. ELPS. 
Windsor, Conn.; SHARPLESS & icARD EN BR, 59 
South Water St, Philadelphia; or H. D. WoOOoD- 
RUFF, Langsingburg, N... ¥. 


LANE & BODLEY Co. 


TEN-HORSE FARM ENGINE 
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threee 
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Connections, and every article 
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OILERS HOT WATER. 
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182 Center St..New York. 
BELLS AND CLOCKS. 
MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 
BELL FOUNDERS, TROY, N. Y., 


Manufacture a superior Poa of Belle. 
Special attention given to C ELLE, - 
¢2 Illustrated Catalogue sent ig 


MENEELY & COMPANY, 
Bell Founders. West Troy, N. V. 

Fifty years established. ‘CHURC cH BELTS and 

CHIMES; ACADEMY, FACTORY BELLS, etc. [Improved 

Patent Mountings. Catalogues free. No agencies. 
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SANDALWOOD 


Capsules possess greater power in restoring to 
health the mucous membrane of the urinary organs 
than Cubebs or Copaiba. They never produce sick- 
ness; are swift and sure and fast superseding all 
other remedies. Sixty Capsules cure safely in six 
or eight days. No other medicine can do this. 
Beware of dangerous imitations. 

Sold by all Druggists. Ask for Circular, or write 
for one to DUNDAS DICK & CO., 35 Wooster 
Street, New York. 
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CELEBRATED SALVE 
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IS A VEGETABLE PREPARATION, 
invented in the 17th century, by Dr. Wm. Grace, Sur- 
geonin King James’s army. It cures vou Sore 
Breasts, Sore Erysipelas, Kingw urns, 
Piles, Bunions, arts, £ imples, Blisters, “Corns, ¥el- 
ons, Uieers, Bolis, Itch, Stings, and ali skin diseases 
and eraptions, of whatever nature. Price 25 cts. a box 
at all druggists, or sent by mail on receipt of 30 ets. 
PREPARED BY 


SETH W. FOWLE 2&2 SONS, 
86 Harrison Aveuue, Boston, Mass. 
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A 60D-$ END is what patients say, after using 

Howe’s Cogecnsensee Syrup. 
Death bad been staring them in the face. Doctors 
had-given tttem up to die of Liver Disease. 


§ F f N Ladies may avoid bya 
WHA timely use of Howoe’s 
Concentrated Syrup for Weakness and Uterine Dis- 
eases acd Periodic P irregularities, Ulceration of the 


Wowb, and Diseases of Chiid-birth, Scrofula, etc. 

S A MIRACLE, so wonderful does Howe’s 
A Seeeees Syrup cure 
old, onstrate Chronic Diseases—as Catarch, Con- 
— ronchitis, Diseases of the Heart, ete. 
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Alurms, Tower Clocks, ete. Fully Warranted. 
Illustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
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ousands of persons cured of this much. 
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w.J. P. KINGSLEY. M.D.. Rome, N. V. 
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Easiest loaded and reloaded of any Shell extant. Uses the 
so-called Berdan Primer, No. 1. The 
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SHARP’ § NEW LONG RANGE BIFLES. 
The Finest Long Range 
The first réady for delivéry in November. Owing to thé Incredéed de- 
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ing to obtain one for the early Spring to seud in their orders at once. 
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Persons desiring to order other period- 
icals will find it to their advantage to send 
their subscriptions through this office. Any 
of the following publications will be: sup- 
plied, in connection with THE INDEPENDENT, 
on receipt of the sum named 2n addition to 
the regular subscription price of. Tim Inv. 
PENDENT—Viz., $3.00 per annum. 

These periodicals will be sent from the 
offices of the respective publishers, without 


premiums, postage paid. 

Rea. Price. 
Agriculturist ...............0000- $1 30 $1 50 
Appleton’s Journal (Monthly).... 270. 300 
Atlantic Monthly................ 2360 400 
Demorest’s Magazine........... -260 300 
Frank Leslie’s Dlustrated Weekly. 3.60, 4 00 
Godey’s Lady’s Beok (with chromo 


“The Mother’s Joy”)........ 270 300 
Harper’s Magazine...............860 400 


Harper’s Weekly.............-++ 860 400 
Harper’s Bazar. ...........--+-++ -360 400 
Home Journal............ Seanad -20 £300- 


Ladies’ Floral Cabinet (with steel 
engraving ‘“‘The Glee Maiden”) 1.10 130 


Ladies’ Journal................. - 3 60 4 00 
Lippincott’s Magazine............ 360 400 
Littell’s Living Age.............. 78 800 
National Sunday-sehool Teacher. 100 150 
Popular Science Monthly........ 400 500 
St. Nicholas Magazine............ 2 % 8 00 
Scribner’s Monthly........... «5 360 400 
Sunday Magazine... ............. 260 300 
TRUM Cac kkcccks: ecucedcececs 3 60 4 00 


The Literary World (Monthly), 


BostoM. .ccccccccgecessecacee 125) 61 5G 


The Nation (new subs.).......... 47% 520 
The Nursery (new subs.)......... 135 160 
The Illustrated Christian Weenly. 225 250 
The Christian............ a 1 00 


Presbyterian Quarterly (new subs.) 310 3 60 
International Review (new subs.). 4 50 5 v0 
Turf, Field, and Farm (new subs.) 450 5 00 
Forest and Stream..........1.00. 350 400 


Eclectic Magazine........s..e0002 450 500 
Waverley Magazine....... eseseee 450 5 
Whitney’s Musical Guest......... 80 6110 


“Wide Awake,’”’? an Dlustrated 
Magazine for Young People... 170 200 
New York Semi-Weekiy Post..... 260 300 
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WE have had so many inquiries for Files 
or Binders for THE INDEPENDENT since the 
change to its present form that we have 
made arrangements with Koch, Sons & 
Co., patentees of the best Binder in use, 
to supply those who may desire them. 
Eacn File or Binder will conveniently hy A 
twenty-six numbers — half a vear. The 
cover has “ THE INDEPENDENT” embossed 
on it in large gilt letters, making it quite 
ornamental and looking in every respect 
like a handsome volume. They will be 
delivered at our office on the receipt of one 
dolar Gath; or sent (postpaid) on the res 
ceipt. of one dollar and twenty-five cents 
each ithe usual price is $1.50). A cut of 
the File or Binder is given below: 
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PREMIUMS. 


Wz offer any one of the following PREMI 
OMB, all paid, to.subscribers who send 
$3 for 1 year’s subscription in advance (either 
new or renewal) viz. : 


Either Volume of Rev. Joseph Cook’s 

an pan Lectures, entitled 

Reiegy “ Pranscendental- 

ism,” blished, in cloth, by James 

R. O d & Co. of Boston. Col- 
ored Illustrations. 


Any one volume of the Household Edi- 
tion ot Charles Dickens’s Works, 
bound in Cloth. Published by Lee 
& Shepard, Boston. 


Moody and Sankey’s “ Gospel Hymns 
and Sacred Sones No. 2.” 

“Lineolh and His Cabinet; or, First 
Reading of the Emancipation Proc- 
lamation.” Fine Large Steel En- 
graving. By- Ritchie. Size, 26x36. 

* Authors of the United States.” Fine 
Large Steel Engraving, 44 Por- 
traits. Size, 24x381¢. By Ritchie. 


“Charles Sumner.” Fine Steel En 
graving. By Ritchie. 

“Ex-President U.S.Grant.” Fine Stee! 
Engraving. By Ritchie. 

“Ex- Vice-President Wilson.” Fine 
Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 

“Edwin M. Stanton.” Fine Steel En- 
graving. By Ritchie. 

Carpenter's Book, of “President Lin- 
coln at the White House.” 360 pp. 


For Three New Subseribers and $9 we 
give a cépy of Worcester’s Un- 
Sridend Pictorial Quarto Dic- 
tionary, bound .in sheep. latest 
issue, published by J. B. Lippincott 
Co., of Philadelphia. See Pre- 
mium Page of this paper. 
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RELIGIOUS NOTICES............ FIPTY CENTS A LINE. 

MARRIAGES AND DEATHS, not exceeding four lines, 
$1; over that, Twenty-five cents 8 line. 

Payments for advertising must be made in advance 

Address all letters to 

cov’ THE INDEPENDENT, 

P.<0, Bex B7S7 New York City. 


- 


‘ 








THE INDEPENDENT. 





[December 6, 1877. 





MIDDLETOWN 


PLATE COMPANYW’S 


sya, B Electro Plated Ware. 
ey ty Ae 


FOR ae BY LEADING DEALERS. 


E. D. BASSFORD'S, 


Cooper Institute, New York City, 





New Illustrated Priced Catalogue 
is a book of fifty closely-printed 
pages, quoting, with the size, ca- 
pacity, and style, the prices of about 
SIX THOUSAND items of House- 
furnishing Hardware, China, Class, 
Silver Ware, Cutlery, Cooking Ut--- 
sils, Table Ware, Din’! \I ! 
Toilet Sets, Coal Vas aol 
and Stands, and every kind of 
goods for the furnishing of a house 
and table, from the plainest for 
every-day use to the richest and 
most elaborately decorated, all at 
prices a great deal below compet- 
itors’ figures, as will be seen by 
examination of Price-List, which, 
with illustrated Catalogue, is 
mailed free on receipt of 3c. 
stamp. Coods carefully boxed and 
shipped to all parts. 


EDWARD D. BASSFORD, 
Cooper Institute, New York City. 


Piease mention this paper. 


BELL 


MERCHANT TAILOR, 
NO. 35 UNION SQUARE, 
is making up the + ig 4 OVERCOATS for $50 to 





$100. 
t. NOONAL. SULTS. $0 ¢ io 375; usual prices, $75 to 
‘BUSINESS SUITS, $50 to $66; usual prices, $70 to 
ENGfSH CASSIMERD PANTS, $12 to $15, usual 
pric °s, $16 to $20. 
MATERIALS, TRIMMINGS, AND WORKMAN- 
SHIP FIRST CLASS. 


CONGRESS SPRING, 
Saratoga, N. Y. 


The water of this famous Spring san 


Active and Powerful Cathartic, 


highly carbonated, of agreeable taste, improving and 
nvigorating the spirits, appetite, and general health 
in a remarkable manner. 

It contains of the laxative salts (chloride of sodium 
and bicarbonate of Magnesia, 622 grains to each gal- 
lon) enough to render its effects 


CERTAIN, FREE, and COPIOUS, 


withoui debilitating. At the same time, it does not 
contain an excess of these salts, the presence of which 
in the cruder mineral waters often renders them 
drastic and irritating. 

By our new method of bottling the Congress Water, 
the use of the pump being dispensed with, the water 
is preserved in all ita purity and strength. Great 
eare has been taken to protect the Spring fronPall 
impurities. 

Genuine Congress Water is never sold on draught. 

Evew genuine bottie of this water has our name 
and the letter “C” prominently raised upon the 
giass. 

For sale by all principal druggists and grocers. 

Delivered free in New York and Brooklyn at Sara- 
toga prices. 

Orders by mail receive prompt attention. 


Congress and Empire Spring Co., 


SARATOCA SPRINCS, N. Y. 


THE FLORENCE HEATER. 


THE ONLY 
SAFE, ODURLESS, and 
DURABLE 
OIL STOVE. 


PRICE, $8. 
For all who ag PURE, 
ST, W. 





Address 












; ES, ete, 

Can be used anywhere, 
without canpeaiien, with chimneg-fiues, as it gene 
erates no smoke or > OF Noxious gases. 


oupecieiie 9,9 MERE rs, 
Dressmakers. ists, 
arbers, Tailors. yah? ‘actur- 






will Bake. Steam, and 
Boil at = same time. 


5 Ba, 70. 
em — OR CIRCULAR. 1 
ufactured_ b 
E MACHIN E Co., Florence, M 
BS: 39 Union Square, N 
476 Wasblngton oe Boston ; 59 State St., Chisago. 


SALEM LEAD COMPANY. 


Warranted PURE WHITE LEAD, well known 
icughout . & New England as the WHITEST, 


LEAD TAPE %-in. wide, on reels, for Curtain 


A 

LEAD RIBSOR, from 2 to6 inches wide, on 
reels, for Builders. 

LEAD PIPE of any size or thickness, 

At lowest market prices for goods of equal quality 


FRANCIS BROWN Treasurer, 
SALEM MAS&, 








row " wal 


“ Tlustrated Catalogue 





coe ae Custom 
aod Fashion 
Bet Eee’ . went. O ien “ 
S to Order 
$18, $20, and $25. a wall.end obtain in 


Sent free to 
—— on taoth 


Piate: wu tel full directions 
for oreaering Clothing by 
<a per- 

feet FIT, with no vrish. 


FREEMAN & WOODRUFF, Fashionable Clothiers, 241 Broadway, N.Y 





RARE BARGAINS « CARPETS. 


Ollcioths, Mattings, Rugs, Mats, Window ae Cornices, etc. 


William 8. Le 


semaine a with 
- & J. SLOANE, 


igh, 


161 sant AVENUE, corner Eightocntn Street, 


i Sixth Av 
is NOW OFFERING Lae Bp a 
(? Close Bayers in 


. cor, 17th S 
at GREATL REDUCED PRICES. 


toe te eall belore purchasing elsewher 








EVERY INSTRUMENT 


7. 


BEST IN THE WORLD, | © 


c10UGH & WARREN ORGANS 





ESTABLISHED 1850- 






FULLY WARRANTED 
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i= PRE-EMINENT FOR PURITY OF TONE. 





ESTABLISHED IN 


1837. 


Consult your interest by sending for our revised and reduced prices. 


LATEST IMPROVEMENT. 

Double Treasdle, including one doz- 

vS, thirty init 
Patterns and prepared Wood, to 
value of $4. seep for tig 
ing Saw, Power Drill atta 
V ench,” dal Cup end Trew 
Ss » 800 strokes per minute. 













d {on board cars or at Ex- 
$12 

. without attachments, $9. 

SMALL STEAM ENGINES, 





Lathes, Scroll Saws,etc. Are all siz es 
from 1-8 up to 2 horse power; eit 
plain castings, partly finished, or tom- 
plete, ready for use. 

The “Scientific American” of June 19, 


to the publics “It cam turn wringers, 
churns, washing machines, orice cream 


through a house, actuate foot lathes 
Scroil saws or light boxing machiacry 





a grindstone or emcry wheel, work ven 
tilating or hand thrashing machine cut 





ith’ 
which it can be applied.’ 

Also E ngines and Boilers capable of propel 
35 to 18 inches. ts have kecl, stem, 
with rudder and tiller, row locks and oars; 

Those wishing a pleasure boat will find 










water for xploring nemeitiaichin and surveying r partic 







le Fret Sawing 







Price, complete, case: i 






With Copper Boiler, to drive light 


3875, says of the above, in an extended 
Editorial, introducing our manufactures 


freezers, run coffee mills, pump water 


tun knitting or sewing machines, turn 


engine ana Boiler can be easily sete from the boat, and is then 


NEARLY ONE THOUSAND IN Usa, 

Buffalo Pony Planer. Will carn it. 
self and, pay expense of running in 8 
days. Price from $50 and upwards, 
each. 


Pony y Bea 


—_— 


LIGHT MACHINES FOR PONY 
OR HORSE POWER. 

The great success of these machines 
is unprecedented, and it may he con- 
fidently affirmed that no article -has 
ever more clearly proved its super- 
iority for the quantity and quality of 
its work than this. It is made in 
several sizes, and can be fitted up 
suitable for bullock, <= steam or wind power, in addition 
to those above mention 


Buffalo Excelsior Pony Pianer and Matcher. 
Patented March 30, 1875. 





















Rest of its kind in use. 
Price, complete, $275. 
Also Planing Machine 
Knives, which are recom- 
mended as superior and 
extra in quality. 


at or feed choppers, or sausage machines, drive small blowers for — dispatch tubes In a building; or for @ 
s forge, of Compress air or work an air pump on a small scaleina 


ratory. These are a few only Of the purposes to 


ling boats from 18 to 28 feet long. 4 1-2 to 5 1-2 fect beam, with draft of water 
stern and rudder 
seats allaround the ra lockers and coal! bunkers, and have two coats of pai int. 
these the safest and fastest, as they can be made to attain a speed of 


t of oak, pine planking, »pper fastened throughout fitted 


from 6 to 
16 miles per hour. 
They are adapted to 
agreat variety ofuses, 
such as Excursion, 
Shooting, Fishing or 
Pic-Nic Parties, for 
‘travelers, voyagers, 
botanists anc tourists, 
d especially owing, 
£8 theie light draft of 






available for Agricultural, Mechanical, Commercial of Domestic requirements or for the use of Amateurs, when power is needed 


for running light poachinery. 





é of 20 foot boat, complete. 
Pris e of Engine and Boiler, without’ boat, in 


cluding driving pulley, eee 275.00 


containing One Hundred Scroll Work Designs mailed to any addfoss free on recelpt of Stampr 
GEORGE PARR, BUFFALO, WN. v.,0.8. A. 








WE MANUFACTURE, 
IN THE LATEST STYLES, 
FINE 


ae CARRIAGES, 


WHICH WE WARRANT 
TO BE FIRST CLASS 


and guarantee to please in  oneex Be particular those 
who may favor us with their 


Sei KILLAM. & co., 


“47 Chestnut St,, New Maven, Conn. 





ane 


to Min, KELSEY & 










__ DITMAN’S 
SEA SALT. 


To produce real salt —s -. a dissolve this 
saltin ordinary water. 
. heaitn-ziv 3 
atural it is 
impurities of she-qurt. For tale bd 


i AN, 
Broadway and Barclay St., N. ¥. 











UNION ADAMS 
Shirts, Collars Cus, Drawers 


Made te Order in a Superior Style. 


847 BROADWAY. 
“TRAVELS OF ST PAUL.” 


A Wall Map. 30 by 42inches, on muslin. with col- 
ored lines marking the various routes. Especiaily 
uscful to Sabbath-Schools, Souseites, and Bible Stu- 
dents. Price $1.0. Sent by mai 


“AROUND THE WORLD.” 


By Rev. EUGENE R. HENDRIX. A.M. With an In- 
eroduesion by BisHOoP E.M MARVIN. ot 
es. Containsa full account of the Author's 





raphic descriptions 
of what he fe in Japan, ina, Ceylon, India, 


pt, estine, Turkey, Greece, y, Ger- 
many, Switzerland, Holland. igium. France, and 
Great Britain. Price $2.00. Sent by mail. 


“TO THE EAST, BY WAY OF THE 
WEST,” 


By BrsHoP E. M. MARVIN. D:D. Large 12mo 
C:oth. 500 pages, with Le mer vomeny portrait of the Au- 
thor and numerous illustrations. Gives an account 
of the Author’s trip around the world | 1976, 1877 and 
what he saw. Price $1.50. Sent by ma 


“BISHOPS OF THEM, E. CHURCH 
SOUTH.” 


A Splendid Steel-plate Engraving of the 8 Bishops 
of the Church, from recently-taken | ye omg ex- 
ecuted in best style, on sheet 16x20 inches. Price 
£2.00. Sent by m 

Address phe howe re 
THE ADVOCATE PUBLISHING HOUSE; 

or to 


LOGAN D. DAMERON, Agent, St. Louis, Me. 
IF YOU WIsH TO KNOW 


“Se 


Send Two Dollars for the Weekly 


PIONEER PRESS. 


A FINE WALL MAP OF THE er oy sent post- 
paid to each Subscriber as a PREMIUM. Persons 
seeking homes inthe W = will find in this Paper 
just the information needed 

Address PIONEER PRESS CO., St. Paul, Minn. 


HELP 


FOR THE 


‘HORSE! 


Every man who owns a horse should have a pair of 


FURLONC’S PATENT 


FOOT COOLERS AND EXPANDERS, 


which remove all fever from the feet and keep en 
in a clean, moist, and Sutracted condition, absuvlutely 
feet, quarter-cracks, 








leather one. The cut represents the Holder and 
Sponge on the foot. The best horsemen of the coun- 
try heartily indorse it as one of the most humane 
and valuaple inventions of the day. Horses’ feet 
have been restored from an unsound condition toa 


irs sentto any address upon 
receipt of price, “ns per pair. In ordering, send 
diameter of hoof measured across the bottom of the 
foot. Send for descriotive circular, with list of 
testimonials trom the leading horsemer and veteri- 
bDary surgeons ot the country. I have aisoa valuable 
8 e ee 9 tor bad feet, which I will forward 
with Cooler, at 81.00 per quart bottle, _— 
terms and exclusive verritory given to. to Avents 
APER, 
3 Washington sre Chicago. 


The “AVERILL Paint 


MIXED READY FOR USE, 


IS THE 


BEST IN THE WORLD. 


EK. E. TOWNE, Sup’t Huck M’f’g Co., Springfield, 
Mass., writes: “ Five years ago I used your paint. It 
wears well—better than any other I ever used.” 





The above is the substance of letters we are con- 
tantly receiving. 

‘ Sonat for Sample Cards and testimonials (furnished 
ree) 


Averill Chemical Paint Company, 


323 Burling Slip, N. Y.; 
171 East Randolph St., Chicago; 
132 E. River &St., Cleveland, O. 


W.&B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN. 

Branch Warehouses: 85 
and 87 John 8t., New. York, 
and 197 Lake 8t.. Chicago. 

MANUFACTURERS OF 
POMPs, 
Hydraulic Rams, Garden 
Engines, Pump Chain and 
Fixtures, Iron Curbs, Yard 
— Street Washers, 

ete 
WORKS FOUNDED IN 1£32. 





73, 
ry Centennial Exhibition, 


AMATEUR WORKERS 
CAN FIND EVERYTHING THEY DESIRE IN 


RARE AND FANCY WOODS, 


AND FOUR BOOKS OF 
BEAUTIFUL DESIGNS. 


Send 3-cent stamp for our New and Enlarged Cata- 








logue and Price-List (4th edition, 7 issued), to 


GEO. W. READ & CO., 
186 to 200 Lewis St., ft. of Sth to 6th Sts., B. R., N. Y. 


the New Ae Holder. It reels 
RY up the co’ handy and strong. 
- Ey 4 r Jeweler for it, or will be 
y 
id SOUGALL Manufacturers 
emma: Mm DOUG = 











| 


And] 
Whic! 


